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THE   JUDGE'S   CHAIR 

A   FOREWORD 

It  was  a  day  in  high  summer  six  years  ago  when 
first  I  met  my  man.  Heat  danced  on  the  tors,  and 
the  lonely  heights  of  the  Moor  were  swept  with 
a  fine,  transparent  haze.  The  wind  drove  gentle 
grey  shadows  over  the  hills  and  valleys,  but  sharp 
definition  lacked  from  earth :  all  things  looked 
distant,  and  only  the  roads  were  clear — the  stark, 
white  roads,  that  stretched  out  straight  and  stern, 
dipping  at  the  undulations  to  lift  again  and  hold 
steadily  on,  reappearing,  disappearing,  until  they 
vanished,  like  white  threads  drawn  through  some 
sudden  gap  or  over  the  far  off  horizon. 

On  Laughter  Tor  I  stood  and  marked  the  Bair 
Down  range  and  the  high  peaks  crowned  by 
Longaford's  cone.  Beneath  me  roamed  East  Dart, 
and  upon  the  west  broke  great  Mis  Tor,  like  the 
peak  of  a  ragged  cloud.  Here  and  there  a  copse 
lay  upon  the  expanse  and  stretched  in  a  dim 
smudge    of    darker    green    above    the    scattered 
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granite  and  dun  herbage.  Under  Crockern,  the 
tin  miners'  meeting-place  of  old,  there  spread  a 
cluster  of  trees,  and  Prince  Hall's  plantations 
stretched  nearer  at  hand,  with  West  Dart  throw- 
ing a  silver  loop  about  them.  Beneath  me  lay  the 
tiny  homesteads  of  Dunnybridge  and  Brownberry, 
and  now  in  the  tremendous  heat  I  sought  their 
shelter  that  I  might  find  a  patch  of  shade  among 
their  walls. 

Rising  from  a  stone  where  the  sun-scorched 
whortleberry  made  a  cushion,  I  descended  to  the 
great  enclosure  of  Dunnabridge  Pound  —  '  The 
Duchy  Pound '  beside  the  highway.  Near  the 
gate  which  communicates  with  this  ancient  croft 
shall  be  found  one  of  the  mediaeval  memorials 
of  the  Moor:  the  Judge's  Chair— a  relic  of  the 
old  mining  days,  a  granite  throne,  which  tradition 
affirms  stood  once  on  Crockern  Tor  for  the 
President  of  the  Stannators'  hypsethral  parlia- 
ment. Now  it  has  been  erected  against  the  dry- 
built  wall  of  Dunnabridge  Pound,  and,  whether  a 
worthy  object  of  antiquity  or  no,  affords  welcome 
resting-place  for  the  wanderer  who  is  aware  of 
its  existence. 

The  Judge's  Chair  consists  of  a  great  pent  stone, 
supported  by  upright  masses  of  granite,  while 
beneath,  for  a  seat,  lie  two  more  granite  blocks. 
It  faces  north,  and  its  living  footstool  is  of  grass 
and  buttercups.  Nothing  can  be  seen  but  the 
stony  drift-pound,  the  granite  walls,  and  the  sky 
above  j    nothing  will  be  heard  but  the  lowing  of 
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kine,    the    cry    of  a   curlew,    or    the   song   of  a 
lark. 

Gladly  I  approached  this  venerable  couch,  to 
find  it  tenanted,  for  Tommy  Gaunter  was  there 
before  me. 

He  rose  from  the  Judge's  Ghair — a  little,  old 
man  with  a  brown  and  withered  face  all  wrinkled 
into  one  laugh.  Every  line  of  a  thousand  lines 
was  merry.  His  eyes  were  small  bright  suns, 
and  the  obvious  happiness  in  them  must  have 
astonished  an  observer.  Gould  it  be  that  any 
mortal  had  found  seventy  years  on  Dartmoor  one 
long  jest?  Teeth  Tommy  Gaunter  had  none,  but 
his  shrunken  mouth  followed  the  skull  lines  and 
grinned  a  genial  smile.  He  wore  a  blue  shirt, 
corduroy  trousers,  and  battered  black  leggings. 
His  coat  and  his  hat  were  beside  him  on  the 
seat.  He  was  bald  save  for  a  thin  ring  of  white 
hair— a  half  halo  of  silver  that  had  slipped  off 
his  head  and  been  caught  behind  his  ears. 

**  A  proper  drouthy  day,"  he  said. 

*'So  it  is,  master;  but  you've  found  a  lew 
spot  out  of  the  sun." 

"I  live  over  the  road,  to  Dunnabridge,"  he 
explained,  "  and  I  be  seventy-eight,  and  I  can't 
stand  to  work  in  this  here  fierce  heat." 

"You  don't  stand  to  work  at  all,  I  reckon. 
Nobody  wants  you  to — do  they?" 

"  No,  no — 'tis  my  pleasure  to  do  a  bit.  My  son 
gets  properly  niffed  when  he  finds  me  at  it.  But  I 
like  it.      If  you've  laboured  for  seventy  year,  you 
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miss  it.      I   potter   round  and   be   ending  where 
I  began — with  boy's  work." 

He  told  me  about  himself.  He  had  lived  all 
his  life  on  the  Moor,  now  here,  now  there.  From 
end  to  end  he  knew  it  —  far  better  than  most 
moor -men,  whose  geography  and  experience  are 
often  hemmed  in  by  the  hills  around  their  own 
centre  of  activity. 

He  was  garrulous  and  full  of  Dartmoor  lore 
and  knowledge.  A  man  of  intensely  humorous 
disposition,  life  had  ripened  his  outlook  and 
imparted  a  jovial  aroma  to  his  mind,  which  made 
him  tell  even  a  sad  story  with  a  twinkle,  in 
a  philosophic  and  ironic  spirit.  He  had  not 
found  anything  much  wrong  with  the  world,  and 
referred  all  human  disasters  to  the  blood  in  human 
veins. 

I  cannot  now  recall  which  was  the  first  tale 
Tom  Gaunter  told  me,  but  the  hot  day  had  made 
him  feel  jolly,  and  it  was  probably  a  comic  one. 
He  best  loved  his  funny  stories,  and  dwelt  for 
choice  on  the  humorous  side  of  those  which 
were  sad.  He  was  utterly  unconscious  of  his 
own  natural  power  as  a  narrator,  and  seemed 
surprised  that  I  appreciated  him. 

"If  you  like  to  hear  an  old,  ancient  man  tell, 
I'm  terrible  pleased  to  oblige  you,"  he  said ; 
**  there  ain't  many  nowadays  have  time  or 
patience  to  give  heed  to  a  chittering  old  blid 
like  me." 

And  so  it  came  about  that  I  won  the  privilege  of 
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Tommy  Caunter's  friendship  and  the  power  to  give 
a  little  longer  lease  to  his  experiences.  We  met 
often  after  that  first  occasion,  and  from  the  Judge's 
Chair  came  these  simple  narratives  of  the  folk. 
I  have  not  bettered  them,  though,  while  setting 
many  down  in  the  patriarch's  own  language  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  occasionally,  when  the 
theme  promised  more  satisfactory  treatment  in 
lettered  prose,  I  have  told  the  tale  myself. 

Tommy  Gaunter  is  under  the  daisies  in  a 
moorland  churchyard  now.  I  had  hoped  to 
see  his  face  when  I  handed  him  this  story-book ; 
but  chance  willed  it  otherwise. 


THE    WIFE 
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Not  only  goddess  of  the  wild  and  wold  is  Demeter, 
but  ever  mindful  of  man  also ;  and  here,  upon 
Holne's  dawn -facing  hills,  does  she  bring  the 
fallow  and  fertile  lands  to  link  in  fellowship 
with  the  untamed  desert  above  them.  They  run 
together  with  no  more  than  a  hedge  of  hazel 
stretched  between,  and  the  cloud  shadow  that 
cools  the  upland  heath  and  granite,  the  wilder- 
ness of  fern  and  furze,  from  them  directly  passes 
to  empurple  the  green  of  mangel,  the  glaucous 
green  of  swede,  and  the  rugged,  shorn  arrish, 
whence  wheat  and  barley  have  but  recently  been 
reaped  away. 

Beneath  the  fields,  rolling  in  a  far  -  flung 
splendour,  there  lie  great  hanging  woods  upon 
the  foothills  of  the  Moor.  Like  a  close  coverlet 
of  all  ripe,  warm  colours  that  the  autumn  knows, 
they  clasp  the  earth  and  reveal  each  curve  and 
contour  where  declivities  sink  to  Dart ;  while  she 
— the  mother  river  of  this  land  —  winds  in  the 
midst    and    lifts    her    music    from     stickle    and 
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cataract  and  the  glittering  aprons  of  a  thousand 
falls. 

Beside  her,  where  a  thunder  of  foam  for  ever 
shouted  and  tumbled  with  sun  fire  on  its  crest, 
and  strange,  cool,  green  light  glimmering  in  its 
convex  faces,  there  sat  a  woman.  For  Demeter's 
self  she  might  have  stood — Demeter,  the  maiden 
mother  of  earth,  ere  yet  she  bore  to  Zeus  Perse- 
phone. No  grief  had  sanctified  this  face  ;  no  loss 
had  lined  this  cheek  or  deepened  into  wistful  doubt 
the  confidence  and  frank,  young,  fearless  joy  that 
shone  in  these  blue  eyes.  She  only  knew  that 
life  was  a  magic  boon  and  love  the  best  of  it. 
She  had  lived  but  nineteen  years,  and  had  been 
sheltered  a  little  as  yet  from  the  sharp  edges  of 
truth.  She  was  well  loved,  and  had  come  now 
to  the  threshold  of  matrimony,  a  happy  child, 
with  all  a  child's  trust  in  great  to-morrows  and 
all  a  child's  ignorance  that  the  mother  of 
to-morrow  is  to-day.  Yet  she  had  wisdom,  won 
from  a  patient  parent,  and  might  have  been 
trusted  to  face  the  calls  of  wifehood.  Hester 
Worth  lived  for  a  man,  and  he  was  also  young 
and  of  fair  repute.  But  life  delayed  to  test  him, 
and  the  spark  of  his  own  self — a  thing  apart  from 
ancestry  and  beyond  calculation  —  had  not  yet 
flashed  forth  to  show  the  truth  of  him. 

Now  the  young,  green  natures  met,  and  sweetly 
met,  as  twin  buds  upon  a  tree  or  lambs  frisking 
together.  From  the  path  beside  the  river  he 
came  —  Dennis    Rowland,    water-keeper  —  and 
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Hester,  with  the  reflected  foam  light  flashing 
in  her  face,  leapt  towards  him  and  took  his 
kisses. 

She  was  a  Saxon  girl,  with  tow-coloured  hair 
and  a  pink  nape,  where  the  down  died  away. 
Her  face  was  florid,  her  mouth  firm,  her  eyes 
a  grey  that  was  blue  when  a  sunbeam  found 
them.  Tall  and  slight,  she  followed  the  Greek 
lines  of  what  is  comeliest  in  woman  ;  and  there 
was  a  large  placidity  of  forehead  and  a  stolidity 
of  feature  that  belonged  to  the  soulless  perfection 
of  eternal,  untried  youth.  But  she  was  not  stolid, 
only  ignorant.  Her  fine  young  face  waited  for 
time  to  model  it  into  something  at  once  higher 
and  lower  than  a  sculptor's  dream.  The  artists 
that  would  finish  it  were  as  yet  but  sharpening 
their  chisels. 

The  man  revealed  a  different  nature.  He  stood 
above  six  feet,  and  showed  a  strong,  lithe  form, 
with  a  neat  leg  in  its  long  brown  gaiter,  a  fine 
reach  of  shoulder,  big  arms,  and  big  hands.  His 
hair  was  red  and  his  face  freckled.  He  wore  little 
sandy  whiskers,  and  his  slight,  ruddy  moustache 
did  not  serve  to  cover  a  proud  mouth.  Dennis 
Rowland  was  excitable,  ill -balanced,  and  of  a 
temper  short  and  hot.  Unlike  most  fiery  men, 
he  could  sulk  too.  He  knew  his  work  and  did 
it  well ;  but  he  lacked  experience  of  life  and 
was  at  the  stage  of  it  when  a  man  is  prone  to 
criticise  and  judge  his  neighbour.  He  had  won 
Hester  without  trouble,   and  the  course  of  their 
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love  now  flowed  swift  and  smooth  to  matrimony. 
He  kissed  her  passionately,  and  she  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  reach  his 
mouth  with  hers. 

"Oh,  my  sweeting  I  I  thought  you  was  never 
coming,"  she  said. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  the  fault  weren't  mine.  That 
Billy  Turtle  stopped  me  and  must  be  talking. 
Never  knowed  such  a  man  as  him." 

"  A  great  hand  for  a  tell.  But  mother  says 
he's  a  terrible  clever  chap." 

"He  may  be,  but  'tis  all  useless  cleverness. 
While  he  be  thinking  and  arguing,  the  world 
goes  on  and  leaves  him  behind.  Talk  is  very 
well,  but  it  won't  heal  a  cut  finger." 

They  walked  beside  the  river  where  the  Eagle 
Rock  lifted  its  ivy-mantled  forehead.  Around  it, 
in  great  steep  planes  of  heath  and  fern,  the  hills 
poured  out  between  oak  woods.  The  brake 
already  browned  while  yet  the  ling  flowered 
richly,  so  that  a  vesture  of  purple  and  russet 
fringed  the  gold  of  the  later  furze  and  made  a 
splendour  in  the  evening  light.  For  a  little  while 
the  sobriety  and  economy  of  colour  proper  to  these 
upland  places  were  suspended,  and  a  splendid  riot 
of  brave  tints  and  tones  burnt  under  the  roseal 
sunset.  It  dreamed  on  the  fern,  flashed  in  the 
river  falls,  touched  the  deep  brows  of  the  Eagle 
Rock  with  fire,  and  smouldered  on  the  finials 
of  the  larch  and  in  the  red  arms  of  the  pine. 

The  gracious  glory  of  the  hour  moved  Hester. 
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''Oh!  to  walk  along  like  this  with  you  for 
evermore,  Dennis,"  she  said. 

He  tightened  his  arm  round  her  and  laughed. 

''You'm  a  dreamer,  I  reckon.  No,  no  —  these 
be  my  rounds,  not  yours.  Come  we  be  married, 
'twill  be  the  kitchen  fire  and  the  wash-tub  and 
the  dinner  for  you,  I  reckon— and  the  poachers 
for  me.  Life  for  us  poor  folk  ban't  dawdling  in 
the  sun.  Only  the  worthless,  lazy  rich  have  got 
time  and  heart  for  that." 

"Well,  the  lazy  rich  make  the  busy  poor,  I 
suppose.  'Tis  something  to  have  work  nowa- 
days. Billy  Turtle  says  the  heart  of  progress 
lies  in  the  struggle  of  labour  against  capital,  and 
that  if  we  all  had  enough,  nought  would  ever 
be  done." 

The  man  snorted  impatiently  and  thrashed  his 
gaiter  with  an  ash  sapling. 

"That's  the  sort  of  gawk  he  is!  And  thinks 
himself  a  clever  chap  !  " 

A  moment  later  they  came  upon  Mr  Turtle 
himself.  He  had  been  fishing,  but  they  found 
him  winding  up  his  line.  He  was  a  little,  hump- 
backed, grey  bachelor  of  sixty-five,  with  ragged 
clothes,  a  battered  hat,  green  from  age,  and  an 
ancient  creel,  mended  with  a  fresh  withy.  Turtle 
might  have  been  called  a  metaphysician  born. 
He  lacked  culture  and  education,  but  his  mind 
was  cast  in  the  reflective,  subjective  mould.  He 
took  a  pride  in  examining  every  question  and 
theory  on  its  own  merits,  and  his  fearless  dialectic 
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made  him  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  He  was 
destructive  only,  and  left  many  a  cherished  opinion 
for  dead,  but  never  substituted  another. 

''Ah!  Now  I  see  why  you  was  so  mighty 
short  with  me,  Dennis,"  he  said.  ''Here  was 
I,  Miss  Worth,  improving  the  shining  hour, 
and  he  comes,  and  I  ask  him  the  fors  and 
againsts " 

"  You  shut  up  !  "  answered  Rowland.  "  You'm 
a  very  useless  old  chap,  though  you  be  so  witty. 
You'm  all  talk,  but  you  never  was  yet  heard  to 
say  anything  to  catch  hold  on." 

"  Because  I  never  can  make  up  my  mind,  you 
must  know.  Sammy  Reep  and  John  Waycott 
was  at  me  in  the  'Green  Man'  not  three  nights 
agone  ;  and  that  was  the  very  subject  they  tackled. 
'You  never  yet  was  heard  to  say  "Yes"  nor 
"No,"'  says  Reep.  'And  why,  Sammy?'  I 
asked  him  ;  '  why,  just  because  'tis  only  a  very 
small  mind  as  can  make  itself  up  so  jolly  quick. 
We  big-minded  men  can't  do  it.  We'm  too  far- 
seeing  and  too  cautious.  We  look  all  round  a 
subject ;  and  if  you  look  all  round  a  thing,  you 
know  too  much  about  it  to  commit  yourself  either 
for  or  against.' " 

"Bah!"  said  Rowland.  "The  world  would 
stick  in  the  mud,  hard  and  fast,  if  us  was  all 
like  you.  If  I'd  been  in  two  minds  about  Hester 
here,  for  instance.  Not  I  !  I'm  the  sort  that 
knows  what  I  want  and  how  to  get  it." 

B 
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*'  Love  be  a  passing  downfall  of  the  thinking 
parts,"  explained  Mr  Turtle.  "  Ban't  the  mite 
that  knows  most  of  the  cheese,  and  it  ban't  the 
man  in  love  as  can  speak  truest  of  the  state.  I've 
seen  it  for  three  generations,  and  I've  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  'tis  rather  a  terrible  thing, 
because  it  throws  the  heart  of  man  open  to  his 
fellows,  and  there  he  goes  with  all  his  armour 
off  —  naked  and  not  ashamed.  If  you  want  to 
understand  a  man's  true  character,  watch  him  in 
love  —  not  love  -  making  to  gain  his  own  ends 
—  not  pretending  ;  but  chin  -  deep,  struggling, 
drowning  in  it — then  you  know  the  man." 

<'  Thank  God  we  didn't  struggle  nor  yet  drown," 
said  Hester.  *'It  all  went  right  with  us,  Mr 
Turtle." 

''  So  much  the  better ;   but  I  may  tell  you  that 

this  here  masterful   young  shaver    showed   us  a 

little  of  his  true  colour  afore  you  took  him.     He 

weren't  a  very   patient,    nor  yet  a  very  humble 

lover — was  you,  Rowland?    No,  you  wasn't.     He 

cussed   and    he  swore   and    went   like    a  cat    on 

hot  bricks  till   you  took  him.     He  was  so  cruel 

conscious  of  his  own  good  parts  that  he  smarted 

to  the  marrow  because  you  wanted  a   month   to 

think  on  it.      'Twould  have  been  poor  speed  to 

the  poacher  as  he'd  catch  while  he  waited.     Us 

men  went  in  fear  and  trembling,  I  do  assure  you. 

If  it  hadn't  gone  as  he  willed  it,  I  can't  say  what 

he'd  have  done  next." 

Hester  laughed,  but  Dennis  grew  hot. 
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"  I'm  hearing  things,"  she  said. 

"  Hearing  a  lot  of  damned  nonsense,"  answered 
her  lover.  ''  I  very  well  knowed  I  wasn't  good 
enough  for  you — and  I  very  well  knowed  a  born 
duke  wouldn't  have  been  good  enough  neither. 
Your  tongue's  too  long,  Bill.  You  be  always 
chattering,  and  'tis  a  mischievous  trick,  and  will 
land  you  in  trouble  yet,  for  all  your  round  back 
and  old  bones.  If  you  wasn't  deformed,  there's 
many  would  have  laced  your  jacket  afore  to-day." 

The  other  smiled  and  answered  : 

''What  I  say  to  you,  Rowland,  is  no  more 
than  this.  See  yourself  alongside  the  rest  of  the 
world  —  not  stuck  up  on  a  pillar  all  alone.  The 
higher  you  set  yourself  over  t'others,  the  less  use 
t'others  will  have  for  you  ;  and  then,  when  you 
come  down  off  your  pillar  some  fine  day,  they 
won't  know  you.  A  lone  hand  be  a  fool's  hand. 
And  that's  sense  for  your  nonsense  —  which  is 
what  the  boys  have  a  right  to  expect  from  us 
old  men.  But  even  the  youngest  of  us  makes 
mistakes,  my  son.     Don't  you  forget  that." 


II 


The  parent  of  Dennis  Rowland's  betrothed  was 
a  small  farmer,  and  all  her  life  Hester  had  moved 
in  the  courts  of  the  Earth  Mother.  She  had  taken 
her  part  and  ministered  there,  where  all  things 
are  precious  to  Demeter,  where  the  plough  and 
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the  seed  lip  are  holy  vessels  and  the  least  office 
of  agriculture  a  rite.  The  swinging  scythe  and 
falling  swathe,  the  hum  of  the  hone  on  the  steel, 
the  rhythmic  motion  of  the  hand  that  sows  and 
the  arm  that  gathers  —  all  these  are  hers  ;  and 
the  dust  of  the  threshing  floor  is  her  incense,  the 
drip  of  the  cider  press  her  Hbation.  To  Hester 
belonged  a  proper  part  in  the  great  mother's 
realm,  and  she  did  service  where  the  milk  pans 
gleamed  in  the  dim  light  of  the  dairy,  and  at  the 
udders  of  the  kine.  The  garden  patch  knew  her 
and  the  golden-brown  folk  of  the  hive.  She  was 
sorry  to  leave  all  these  things,  yet  felt  that  the 
new  life  would  be  greater  and  fuller  and  more 
precious  than  the  old. 

Now  she  married  and  won  the  hope  of  her 
heart,  and  went  to  live  with  Dennis  in  a  cottage 
beside  the  river.  It  seemed  small  after  her 
home  ;  but  it  was  a  nest  large  enough  for  worship 
and  service  and  love.  He  brought  her  to  it 
proudly,  and  felt  that  it  was  a  clever  and  an 
original  and  a  very  fine  thing  to  wed  a  wife  and 
stand  husband-high  among  unfinished  bachelors. 

And  his  widowed  mother,  Mary  Rowland,  not 
innocent  of  having  cruelly  spoiled  his  youth,  stood 
up  for  her  only  child  as  the  model  and  finest 
flower  of  Rowland  stock,  and  hesitated  not  to 
whisper  that  he  might  have  done  better  than  a 
Worth.  But  Hester's  mother  (also  a  widow)  had 
borne  a  brood,  not  one  only,  and  she  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  boy  and  girl,  and  hid  certain 
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doubts  so  close   that   even    Hester    never    knew 
them. 

At  the  *  Green  Man  *  the  husband  of  six  months 
drank,  aired  his  views,  slighted  mean  bachelors, 
and  looked  to  the  married  men  to  support  him. 

"To  hear  Sammy  Reep  and  John  Waycott 
talking  of  the  women!"  he  said.  **It  do  make 
me  laugh  a  bit.  For  a  man,  as  haven't  got  a 
female  of  his  own,  to  measure  'em  up  and  be 
cheeky  enough  to  talk  of  'em  !  Why,  my  dear 
souls,  you  don't  know  you'm  born  yet — do  they, 
Saul  Worth?" 

"  'Tis  a  great  adventure,  and  you  learn  a  lot  by 
it  without  doubt,"  admitted  the  publican;  "still 
very  good  men  have  gone  to  their  graves  in  the 
single  state,  and  Reep  here  be  heading  for  it." 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  women," 
declared  Sammy  Reep,  who  was  a  tall,  long- 
nosed  man,  with  a  rabbit  mouth,  and  a  weak, 
scattered  beard,  through  which  his  feeble  chin 
appeared.  "  You  seem  to  think  a  man  ban't 
complete  unless  he's  sharing  his  life  with  a  female  ; 
but,  for  my  part,  they  be  a  branch  of  the  race  I've 
done  very  well  without  since  my  mother  weaned 
me.  *Tis  no  unmixed  blessing  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  next  generation,  and  many  very  useful 
people  have  not  done  so.  I  hate  women,  and 
so  all's  said." 

Johnny  Waycott  shook  his  head. 

"'Tis  a  case  of  the  fox  what  lost  his  tail, 
Samuel.      Because   her   that's   Martha  Brijnble- 
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combe  now  —  once  Martha  Small  —  couldn't  put 
up  with  your  nose,  but  sought  out  Brimblecombe, 
who  was  built  more  solid  and  manly,  'tis  no  reason 
that  you  should  flout  'em  all.  You  ban't  turned 
forty  yet.  There's  time  afore  you  if  you  don't 
soar  too  high,  but  just  look  round  for  one  of  them 
homely  women— the  sort  that  be  in  doubt  whether 
to  go  on  hoping  or  just  hop  up  on  the  perch  and 
hope  no  more." 

Dennis  was  talking  to  his  wife's  uncle. 

''Yes,  she've  got  a  temper.  And  why  not?  I 
wasn't  the  sort  to  marry  a  ninny-hammer.  She's 
got  her  character,  like  us  all,  and  I've  got  mine, 
and  we  give  and  take.  Man's  master  —  she 
knows  that— and  I  hope  there  never  will  be  no 
call  to  remind  her  of  it." 

'*  Don't  you  try  to  brow-beat  her,  whatever  else 
you  do,"  answered  the  publican.  "Worths  be 
so  good  as  Rowlands,  remember,  and  if  you 
be  proud,  so  is  she.  I  know,  for  I  know  her 
havage,  and  it  goeth  back  into  the  dim  past. 
You  and  me  and  a  good  few  others  that  don't 
hold  our  heads  very  high  nowadays  was  the 
bettermost  once  —  the  yeomanry  people  and  the 
salt  of  the  earth." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  answered  the  younger. 
"  Broke  in  they  hateful  wars  backalong,  when 
the  King  went  down  and  lost  his  head.  'Twas 
then,  no  doubt.  But  'tis  for  them  of  us  as  be 
a  bit  out  of  the  common  to  come  back  to  our 
own.      I'll   show  some  of  you  men  a  thing  or 
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two  yet. 

I  ban't  going  to  bi 

ever." 

17 


He  drank  and  grew  excited  and  bragged.  Some 
of  the  others  openly  made  fun  of  him  ;  but  he 
was  too  well  armed  with  his  own  conceit  to 
notice  it. 

Bill  Turtle  came  in,  and  the  talk  fell  on  politics. 

''You'm  a  poor  generation,"  declared  Dennis. 
**You  vote  for  the  man  ever,  never  for  the  party 
you  say  you  belong  to  ;  and  if  the  man  was  to 
change  his  politics,  you'd  go  after  him  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  and  do  the  same." 

"So  we  would,"  admitted  Saul  Worth,  *'and 
there's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  it.  He  knows  better 
than  us,  and  he's  an  honest  man,  and  'tis  a  plucky 
thing  to  change  the  mind  very  oft,  though  them 
as  be  too  fearful  to  do  it  will  always  sneer  at  him 
as  does,  and  call  him  a  coward.  Some  of  the 
bravest  men  in  this  generation  have  done  it." 

They  prattled  on,  and  presently  Dennis  went 
his  way.  Behind  his  back  he  was  whipped  by 
several  tongues. 

"A  fine  chap,"  declared  Mr  Turtle,  ''but  deaf 
to  all  sense  but  his  own  sense.  And  his  own 
sense  be  very  poor,  thin  stuff  to  keep  a  wife  and 
family  on,  I'm  fearing." 

''You  forget  my  niece,  however,"  answered  the 
publican.  "Hester's  worth  a  barrel-load  of  him. 
I'd  back  her  every  time,  and  only  hope  he'll  have 
enough  wit,  come  the  pinch,  to  allow  she's  got 
more.     Patient  she'll  have  to  be  — patient  in  her 
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rising  up  and  going  down.  Must  ray  herself  in 
patience,  you  might  say,  for  he's  an  only  child, 
and  awful  spoilt  at  that,  and  them  that  take 
a  spoiled  child  in  marriage  be  doubling  their 
risks." 

"  She'll  thank  God  she've  got  her  mother  behind 
her  come  presently,"  prophesied  Billy  Turtle.  "  I 
see  these  things  from  the  outside,  and  I  be  inclined 
to  think  there'll  happen  a  battle  royal  between  them 
two  mothers  afore  the  world's  much  older." 

They  questioned  him  for  reasons,  but  he  refused 
to  be  explicit. 

"  I'm  a  welcome  guest  at  Stoke  Farm,"  he  said. 
"And  I've  got  no  quarrel  with  Widow  Rowland 
neither.  As  a  man  with  some  credit  for  under- 
standing, I  hear  what  be  hidden  from  babes  and 
sucklings.  In  a  word,  there's  a  shadow,  and 
though  the  hopeful  man  may  take  a  hopeful 
view,  the  wise  man  waits  to  see." 

Ill 

As  autumn  steals  upon  summer,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  hiding  her  presence  on  the  gracious 
days  of  sunshine,  appearing  again  more  and  more 
insistent,  to  set  a  flame  on  the  green  elm,  a  blush 
on  the  briar,  a  ruddy  signal  in  the  fern,  so 
stealthily  came  chill  and  change  to  the  heart  of 
Hester  Rowland.  For  failure  faced  her,  and  life 
took  on  ct  different  colour  from  the  future  of  her 
hopes.      She  had  been   schooled   by  her  mother 
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to  make  fair  discount;  she  had  been  taught  that 
wedded  life  is  not  a  dream,  and  that  a  wedded 
man  is  not  for  ever  a  lover ;  but  it  seemed  to  her 
that  Dennis  sought  a  slave  rather  than  a  wife. 
He  resented  her  attitude,  and  questioned  her 
wisdom  in  the  things  that  she  knew  and  he  did 
not.  He,  too,  had  formed  an  ideal,  and  when  he 
set  it  bluntly  before  her,  she  gasped  to  think  that 
he  rated  women  so  low  and  denied  them  both 
liberty  of  opinion  and  of  speech.  They  clashed 
in  this :  that  she  was  strenuous  and  endowed 
with  strong  character  and  an  active  conscience  ; 
while  he,  mother-taught,  held  that  man  needed 
no  moral  aid  of  his  woman,  but  must  find 
conscience  and  opinions  and  a  rule  of  conduct  for 
both.  His  obsolete  way  was  the  only  way  ;  his 
right  the  only  right;  and  when  his  wife  dis- 
agreed, he  made  the  matter  personal,  and  regarded 
opposition  as  an  error  in  her.  Hester  lacked 
humour  and  the  swift  tact  that  often  goes  with 
it.  When,  therefore,  he  proclaimed  sentiments 
and  asserted  views  that  she  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  erroneous,  she  said  so,  and  was  prepared 
to  argue  the  point ;  but  he— holding  that  to  argue 
with  a  woman  is  a  fool's  trick— contemptuously 
silenced  her,  laughed  at  her  contradictions  to-day, 
rated  them  harshly  to-morrow.  She  found  that 
her  common-sense,  the  richest  dowry  she  brought 
to  the  match,  was  no  use  to  him  ;  she  discovered 
presently  that  so  far  as  the  helping  and  the 
strengthening  of  his  life  was  concerned,   she  w^s 
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to  be  of  no  service.  She  told  her  mother 
that  a  fool  would  have  suited  him  better  than 
she,  because  such  a  woman  would  have  agreed 
with  him  always,  and  so  passed  in  his  eyes  for 
a  paragon  of  wisdom.  She  felt  that  he  failed 
to  appreciate  just  what  was  most  precious  and 
worthy  of  appreciation  in  her,  and  she  strung 
herself  up  to  make  him  see  her  qualities  and 
make  him  feel  her  value.  She  hesitated  not  to 
remind  him  more  than  once  where  the  event  had 
proved  her  right  and  him  mistaken,  and  from 
this  circumstance  sprang  some  bitter  quarrelling. 
Hester  hid  their  contentions  ;  the  man  did  not. 
She  put  a  brave  face  upon  life,  strove  to  under- 
stand and  be  patient,  trusted  time  to  right  the 
tribulation,  and  meanwhile  kept  silence ;  but 
Dennis  ran  to  his  mother.  Hester  very  stoutly 
and  bravely  kept  in  the  close  track  of  her  duty, 
obeyed  him  in  everything,  avoided  giving  pro- 
vocation, and  was  content  to  keep  her  self-respect ; 
Dennis  began  to  regret  matrimony.  A  churlish 
strain  developed  in  him  ;  his  chivalry  vanished  ; 
he  fretted  her  temper,  and  not  seldom  goaded  her 
till  she  lost  it. 

She  sang  no  more  ;  yet  took  heart  of  grace, 
for  she  was  with  child,  and  hope  rose  high  at 
the  thought  of  that  advent.  Her  mother,  aware 
without  explicit  confession  that  the  girl  was  not 
happy,  counselled  patience ;  and  very  patient 
Hester  was.  A  brighter  time  dawned.  The  man 
softened    at    her    approaching    motherhood,    and 
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showed  some  solicitation.  Then  she  bore  a  boy  ; 
but  he  had  desired  a  girl,  and  sulked  at  the  sex 
of  his  firstborn. 

Be  it  remembered  that  he  was  one  hopelessly 
spoiled  by  his  mother.     Left  fatherless  in  infancy, 
he  had  passed  into  the  sole  keeping  of  a  parent  of 
no   intellect— a   mother  filled  only  with   a   brute, 
maternal   passion    uncontrolled   by   reason.      For 
twenty  years  he  had  been   Mary   Rowland's  life. 
She  had  tempered  the  wind  to  the  lamb,   worked 
for  him,  fought  for  him,  lived  for  him.     And  now 
that  the   wife   he   had   chosen   should  make   him 
unhappy,  stung  her  as  an  infamous  and  horrible 
thing.     The  fault  could  only  lie  in  Hester.     She 
knew  her  son  and  every  shade   and  mood  of  his 
unique   character.     He   was,   of  course,  too   good 
for  the  woman — or  any  woman— and  if  the  young 
wife  was  miserable,  as  the  result  of  her  own  failure, 
then  she  had  to  thank  her  stupid  self  alone,  and 
deserved  to  be. 

The  mothers  met,  and  one  might  have  judged, 
through  their  argument,  as  to  the  onus  and 
division  of  error  between  their  children. 

Mrs  Rowland  had  been  a  lovely  woman,  and 
was  still  good  to  see.  She  had  her  son's  imperious 
mien,  and  something  of  the  fanatic  belonged  to 
her.  Kind-hearted  and  gentle  to  the  world, 
tolerant  and  sympathetic,  not  unwise  in  her 
dealings  with  mankind  and  her  reading  of  life's 
riddle,  these  qualities  went  down  the  wind,  and 
she  let  instinct  smother  reason  where  her  son  was 
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concerned.  For  him  she  could  hate  ;  for  him  she 
could  banish  justice  from  her  heart ;  for  him  she 
could  see  life  awry  and  suffer  passionate  prejudices 
to  blind  her  judgment. 

She  spoke  now,  where  she  walked  with  Hester's 
mother  by  a  moorland  way  ;  her  eye  flashed  and 
her  hands  made  violent  movements  to  right  and 
left,  beating  the  air. 

"Don't  tell  me,  Melinda  Worth,  because  I 
won't  believe  it.  Not  patient?  The  man  be 
patience  made  alive!  Not  gentle?  My  son — as 
would  pick  a  blind  worm  from  his  path  rather 
than  tread  upon  it !  Have  I  loved  him  for 
twenty  years  to  misunderstand  ?  She's  a  cross- 
grained  fool,  and  vain  as  a  peacock.  Her  brains, 
indeed  I  To  set  her  brains  up  over  my  son's 
brain — to  think  she  can  teach  him  anything!  If 
she'd  listen  more  and  talk  less,  'twould  be  better 
fit,  I'm  thinking.  What  right  have  us  women 
to  go  chattering  our  silly  opinions  afore  a  man 
like  him  ?  Look  at  the  prizes  he  took  to  school ! 
Ban't  that  enough?  And  see  how  he's  thought 
on  by  the  gentry  I  It  do  make  me  dance  to  know 
that  stupid  girl  can't  see  what  she's  doing.  And 
if  you  had  half  the  sense  I  always  thought  as  you 
had,  you'd  have  hammered  a  bit  Of  it  into  her 
empty  head  long  ago.  'Tis  no  good  my  son  being 
the  man  he  is  if  she  haven't  the  wit  to  benefit  by 
it.     She  don't  know  her  company  and  never  did." 

Mary  talked  herself  breathless,  and  then  the 
other  spoke, 
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Melinda  Worth  was  some  years  older  than  her 
neighbour.  She  had  a  broad,  squat  body,  and 
strong  hands.  Her  face  was  brown,  fat,  and 
wrinkled.  Laughter  lurked  in  her  little  pig-like 
eyes  and  twinkled   out  of  the  furrows  worn   by 

tears. 

"The  man's  his  mother's  son,  and  I  don't 
judge  him  too  hard,  my  dear.  But  life's  giving 
and  taking,  and  the  worm  have  a  reason  to 
wriggle  if  we  chop  it  in  half.  My  girl's  no 
fool,  and  if  Dennis  be  patience  made  alive,  as 
you  say  and  think,  then  Hester's  pluck  made 
alive  ;  for  a  stiller  tongue  than  she  keeps  won't 
often  be  found  in  a  year-old  wife.  The  plain 
truth  be  this:  my  girl  won't  sing  small  afore 
any  man,  and  if  you've  taught  your  Dennis  that 
women  was  made  to  play  football  with,  I've 
taught  my  Hester  they  was  not.  Set  a  better 
value  on  yourself  and  your  sex,  Mary.  Let  the 
man  do  the  man's  part  and  the  woman  the 
woman's,  each  in  their  own  proper  dignity  of 
spirit  and  freedom.  And  the  woman's  part  is  to 
help  the  man  with  her  sense,  and  put  what  wit 
she've  got  to  his,  and  so  make  his  life  a  better 
and  a  larger  thing.  Ban't  the  men  but  half-men 
without  us?  Ban't  their  wits  like  over-sharp 
cider  without  ours  to  mellow  'em?  Don't  our 
seeing  quicken  theirs,  and  don't  we,  so  often  as 
not,  find  the  short  cut  to  a  riddle,  while  our  fine 
men,  in  their  fine  way,  be  coming  at  it  all  round- 
about?    Don't  we  run  where  they  creep?     Ban't 
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they  often  properly  mazed  with  wonder  to  find 
our  way  the  wittiest?  My  Hester  is  a  very 
clever  girl,  and  you've  only  got  to  look  in  her 
cottage  and  see  her  and  her  baby  to  know  it. 
And  your  silly  chap  whining  because  'twas  a  boy 
instead  of  a  cheel  !  'Tis  him  that  be  the  fool,  if 
you  want  to  know.  He  came  to  me,  if  you  please, 
as  if  'twas  my  fault !  '  Guy  Fawkes  ! '  I  said  to 
him.  *  What'll  you  squeak  about  next,  Dennis? 
There's  plenty  more — boys  and  girls  both — where 
that  child  came  from,  ban't  there?'" 

Melinda  laughed,  and  her  little  eyes  vanished ; 
but  the  other  did  not  laugh. 

"  Man's  master  and  ought  to  be,  and,  knowing 
my  son,  I  tell  you  there  should  never  clash  a 
word  between  them.  She's  far  too  fond  of  her 
own  opinion  ;  she  must  ever  be  arguing.  And 
if  she  don't  tell  you — her  mother  —  how  things 
are,  that's  no  credit  to  her,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
Belike  she's  ashamed  to  tell  you.  She  gets  on 
his  nerves — a  terrible  high-strung  man  along  of 
his  being  delicate  in  his  youth — and  'tisn't  enough 
to  see  to  his  house  and  his  food  and  his  child 
and  his  clothes — that's  only  her  duty.  She  ought 
to  be  more — much  more  to  him  —  tenderer  and 
gentler." 

"She  won't  be  a  door-mat  for  him  to  wipe 
his  boots  on,  my  dear,  nor  a  handkercher  for 
him  to  blow  his  nose  in,  nor  yet  a  sponge  to 
soak  up  his  grand  opinions.  She've  got  her  own 
ideas,    and   they   be   quite    as   good   as    his,   and 
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a  lot  more  likely  to  work  also.  My  husband  was 
a  pretty  peart  chap,  and  my  Hester  be  the  daps 
of  him  in  her  mind.  She  won't  echo  Dennis, 
and  'tis  vain  for  you  to  hope  so." 

"There's  trouble  breeding  so  sure  as  the  sun 
be  drawing  water,"  cried  the  other;  and  she 
pointed  to  the  sky  above  them  as  she  spoke.  It 
was  full  of  light,  and  great  fans  of  liquid  brilliance 
broke  the  clouds,  roamed  over  earth,  and  vanished, 
to  give  place  to  others. 

They  stood  high  above  Holne,  at  the  moor 
edge,  where  earth  fell  sharply  to  the  farm  lands  ; 
where  early  verdure  of  roots  broke  the  dark  soil ; 
where  shorn  hay  spread  silver  against  the  green 
of  meadows.  Then  rose  valley  trees  with  rounded 
heads  that  basked  in  sunshine,  and,  beneath  them, 
shone  many  roofs,  where  Holne  sprawled  under 
thatch  and  slate  about  a  grey  church  tower.  The 
valley  opened  its  forest-clad  arms  mightily,  and 
the  mosaic  of  corn  and  heath,  woodland  and  naked 
earth  grew  closer  and  misty  and  dim  as  it  fell 
away  behind  the  shining  air  of  noon.  Brushed 
with  aerial  magic,  the  world  sank  and  melted. 
It  broke  easterly,  where  a  river  wound,  and  there 
loomed  the  far  grey  rim  of  the  sea  between  a 
lifting  and  a  falling  hill. 

Melinda  looked  out  upon  the  immense  and 
familiar  vision. 

"To  be  loved  and  not  understood  is  a  sorry 
state,"  she  said.  "Pray  God  as  neither  will 
say,    or    feel,    that    is    how    it    is   with   'em.     Be 
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patient  with  my  girl,  and  I'll  be  patient  with 
your  boy,  my  dear.  Wait  a  bit.  They'm  both 
fine  creatures  and  strong  in  opinions ;  but,  as 
we  grow  older,  we  come  to  see  that  every  fixed 
idea  has  got  an  opposite.  Come  presently  they'll 
larn  the  trick  of  looking  at  life  from  each  other's 
point  of  view  ;  and  once  they  get  the  art  to  do 
that — why,  'tis  a  priceless  piece  of  cleverness,  and 
more  use  about  a  house  than  all  the  pictures  on 
the  walls,  or  jimcracks  and  joanies  on  the  mantel- 
piece, or  money  in  the  cupboard." 

*' I  grant  that,"  answered  the  other,  ''and  so 
the  sooner  your  Hester  sees  my  son's  point  of 
view  is  always  properest  and  seeks  peace  and 
ensues  it,  the  sooner  I  shall  respect  her.  I  ain't 
none  too  well  satisfied  with  the  way  she's  fetching 
up  my  babby  neither,  if  the  truth  must  be  told." 

"I  don't  suppose  you  be,"  answered  Melinda, 
''and  if  she  had  an  angel  for  nurse  and  an  arch- 
angel for  nursemaid,  you'd  still  feel  the  little  man 
wasn't  having  a  proper  chance." 


IV 

Despite  the  hopes  of  Mrs  Worth,  her  daughter 
could  not  win  the  husband  to  happiness,  and  he 
failed  to  bend  Hester  to  his  standards  of  what  a 
wife  should  be.  She  tried  to  meet  him,  but  her 
sense  of  justice  was  acute,  and  she  had  no  power 
to  sink  herself  beneath  it  for  any  man.     She  made 
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him  a  good  wife,  but  she  fretted  him  to  madness ; 
while  he  did  his  work  efficiently,  enjoyed  the 
highest  credit  for  scrupulous  honesty  and  un- 
limited courage,  yet  could  bully  her  and  con- 
descend to  quarrel  over  matters  that  many  a  less 
intelligent  man  would  have  laughed  about.  Their 
jars  were  frequent  and  increasingly  painful,  so  that 
the  distress  of  the  Rowlands  crept  into  common 
knowledge,  and  the  folk,  according  to  their  natures 
and  personal  experience,  deplored  it  or  laughed 
at  it. 

A  company  of  familiars  debated  the  problem 
at  the  'Green  Man,'  and  Saul  Worth,  who  took 
his  niece's  part,  was  doubtful  when  the  labourer, 
Sammy  Reep,  proposed  a  drastic  course. 

"There's  a  very  fine  old  custom  called  '  Riding 
to  Water,'  "  said  Samuel ;  ''and  this  here's  a  case 
when  us  might  very  well  call  it  up  again.  'Tis 
a  rough  and  ready  way  of  knocking  sense  into 
a  pair  of  fools  like  these  Rowlands  ;  and,  for  my 
part,  I'll  play  it  off  on  'em  if  Waycott  be  willing 
to  lend  a  hand.     It  takes  two  to  do  it." 

Billy  Turtle  nodded. 

'*I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  replied.  '"Tis 
kill  or  cure,  however,  and  a  thing  to  do  in  fear 
and  trembling.  I've  known  it  to  succeed ;  but 
I've  also  known  it  to  fail  something  terrible ;  and 
with  a  vain,  young,  rash  chap  like  Rowland, 
'twill  be  most  like  to  fail,  and  then  no  man  can 
say  what  might  hap." 
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*'  Us  don't  want  your  view,"  declared  Sammy. 
"You  be  far  too  clever  for  a  thing  like  this,  Bill, 
and  while  you'm  balancing  up   for  and  against, 
and  holding  the   scales  so  even   that  they  can't 
move    either  way,    these    two    will    fall    out    past 
falling  in  again.     Saul   here   tells   us  the  stupid 
man  slapped  his  wife's  face  two  days  agone ;  and 
she  has  let  him  know  very  plain  that  if  ever  he 
dares  to  lay  a  finger  on   her   more,   she'll   leave 
him.     Now  '  Riding  to  Water'  be  a  fine  old  May 
game  at  best,  and  if  they've  got  any  sense  of  fun 
in  'em,  they'll   see  the  joke  and   take  the  hint, 
and  make  friends,  and  us'll  hear  no  more  of  their 
silly  boy  and  girl  troubles." 
Turtle  spoke. 

*'  Dennis  Rowland  wasn't  whipped  in  his  youth, 
and  so  he've  got  to  be  whipped  now.  That's  his 
mother's  cruelty.  She's  like  a  good  parcel  of 
mothers,  as  would  sooner  far  the  man  should 
groan  than  the  child  should  yell.  But  I  say  that 
'tis  better  far  that  a  little  child's  tail  should  smart 
now  and  again  than  a  growed  man's  heart  should 
ache  for  ever.  'Tis  like  this,  you  see,  with  him. 
There  stands  Rowland — a  spoiled  man — and  life 
be  hurting  him  terrible — for  why?  Just  because 
his  wife  ban't  built  like  his  mother.  So,  if  a  few 
witty  blades  among  us  can  read  him  a  lesson, 
and  let  in  sense  on  the  poor  girl's  mind  too,  and 
bring  'em  together  with  wholesome  laughter  — 
well,' why  not?  'Tis  worth  trying,  I  do  believe." 
•'Well   done,    Billy!"    said   Saul  Worth  from 
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behind  the  counter.  "Then  you'll  be  on  the 
side  of  the  trial,  and  I'll  go  along  with  you  and 
we'll  have  it.  And  for  my  part  I'll  lend  my  big 
black  jackass  for  the  mummers." 

A  babel  arose  in  the  bar  and  Worth  stilled  it. 

"Shut  up,  you  men,  and  hear  Michael  Bassett," 
he  said.  "  He's  old  enough  to  call  home  how  the 
thing  was  actually  done,  and  we'll  take  note  of 
him.  I've  seen  it  in  my  tender  youth,  but  I 
forget  the  way  it  went." 

An  aged  man  on  a  settle  by  the  fire  blinked 
his  blue  eyes  and  spat  nervously  at  this  sudden 
attention  the  publican  had  called  to  him. 

"  I  do  mind  it,  no  doubt,"  he  said.  "  My 
wife's  own  sister  and  her  husband  had  '  Riding 
to  Water'  played  against  'em.  'Twas  always 
'  which  he  should '  between  Jane  Mayne  and  her 
chap.  The  fur  flew,  I  warn  'e !  They  fought 
proper,  and  he  took  a  gashly  scar  to  the  grave 
with  him,  along  of  her  smacking  his  face  with 
a  red-hot  grid-iron.  'Twas  after  he  said  that  he 
was  going  out  to  share  the  pig's  food,  because  he 
couldn't  get  none  to  home.  She'd  stood  a  terrible 
lot  afore,  but  she  always  clung  to  the  dream  that 
she  was  a  fine  cook,  and  when  her  man  said 
they  words,  she  lost  herself  and  he  suffered." 

"  Did  it  work,  however?"  asked  Mr  Turtle. 

"Ess  fay!  it  worked  a  marvel.  Tom  Mayne 
was  a  soft  sort  of  a  man,  and  he  cried  all  night 
after,  for  shame,  and  'twas  never  heard  they 
quarrelled  again — outside  their  own  door." 
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<'And  how  goeth  it,  Michael?"  asked  Sammy 

Reep. 

''Well,  first  you  get  a  big  donkey,  as  will 
carry  two  men  at  a  pinch.  And  then  you  find 
two  jolly  chaps  to  ride  'un.  And  one  be  dressed 
up  like  the  naughty  husband,  and  t'other  like 
the  scolding  wife.  Us  used  to  do  it,  I  mind, 
with  a  tow  wig  and  a  bit  of  paint  and  so  on. 
Then  each  chap  takes  a  pig's  bladder  at  the 
end  of  a  stick  and  off  they  goes,  back  to  back 
on  the  donkey,  with  the  village  after  'em  !  'Tis 
a  very  pleasant,  cheerful  way  to  spend  an  after- 
noon. They  whacks  away  at  each  other  and 
the  donkey  and  the  people,  and  to  the  house 
of  the  quarrelsome  folk  they  go,  and  make  it 
clear  to  the  watching  world  exactly  who  they 
be  meant  for.  And  then  they  ride  down  to  the 
river,  or  the  duck-pond,  and  fall  in,  and  splash 
the  neighbours  and  have  a  proper  tantara  till 
they  be  tired.  And  after  'tis  all  over  the  folks 
stand  'em  pails  of  liquor  ;  and  then  every  man 
goes   back  to  his  own   house  all   the   better  for 

the  fun." 

The  company  applauded  Mr  Bassett,  and  he 
become  excited  and  volunteered  further  details. 
But  the  prime  movers  had  heard  enough. 

Sammy  Reep  and  Johnny  Waycott  talked  apart 
and  matured  their  schemes,  while  Turtle  and 
Mr  Worth  debated  the  problem  from  an  ethical 
standpoint.  Others  hoped  heartily  that  the  fun 
would  not  be  delayed.     Horseplay  was  the  best 
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entertainment  within  compass  of  their  wits,  and 
little  pleasure  could  they  taste  unless  the  event 
was  salted  with  misery  for  another. 

**  I  haven't  had  what  you  might  call  a  proper 
laugh  since  farmer  Hamlyn's  great  dog  broke 
loose  and  bit  gaffer  Hext,  when  he  was  going 
up  over  with  the  parson's  washing,"  said  a 
snub-nosed  man  to  Michael  Bassett. 

Billy  Turtle  examined  the  situation  and  stated 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  proposed 
experiment.  The  result  proclaimed  nothing  and 
left  the  problem  where  it  was  ;  yet  himself  he 
desired  the  thing  to  be  done. 

"In  a  word,"  he  said,  "it  might  do  good, 
and  again,  it  might  not.  'Tis  one  of  they  cases 
where  the  wisest  man  won't  help  you  more  than 
the  toss  of  a  coin.  'Twill  be  done,  or  else  it 
won't  be  done  ;  and  if  'tis  done,  it  may  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  or  else  the  opposite,  and 
provoke  a  breach  beyond  power  of  nature  to  heal. 
Let  well  alone  be  a  good  motto  in  most  affairs  ; 
but  this  case  of  the  Rowlands  ban't  well,  and  so 
'tis  to  let  evil  alone  if  we  do  nought.  And  then, 
again,  since  'tis  ordained  we  do  summat,  I  ax 
myself  a  question  and  says,  '  Be  this  the  best 
we  know  how  to  do?'  In  fact,  'tis  one  of  they 
cases  where  you  want  a  man  gifted  with  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  tell,  with  any  truth,  what  will  fall 
out,  and  since  that  spirit  be  long  lost,  owing  no 
doubt  to  man's  own  fault  and  downsliding,  then 
we  can't  know  or  see  what  will  come  of  it." 
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"But  we  can  tell  that  something  must  come 
of  it,"  argued  the  innkeeper.  ''My  niece  would 
never  let  such  a  startling  thing  fall  out  without 
taking  due  notice.  She'd  lay  it  to  heart,  I 
warrant,  whatever  the  man  might  do,  for  she's 
made  of  good  sense.  And,  after  all,  what  can 
the  man  do?  'Twill  anger  him  at  first,  no  doubt, 
as  the  honest  opinion  of  his  neighbour  do  always 
anger  a  vain  man,  when  chance  brings  it  to  his 
ear.  He'll  be  terrible  vexed  to  think  his  quarrels 
and  troubles  have  got  abroad  like  they  have  ;  but 
after,  when  he's  done  smarting,  'tis  any  odds  but 
he'll  laugh  over  it  and  take  it  in  good  part,  as 
a  sportsman  should,  and  profit  by  the  rough  hint 
to  use  his  wife  better." 

''He's  like  the  bulk  of  humans:  takes  himself 
too  seriously  and  other  people  not  seriously 
enough,"  declared  Mr  Turtle.  " 'Tis  a  cruel 
common  fault,  especially  between  a  man  and  his 
wife.  He've  been  taught  by  that  well-meaning 
fool,  his  mother,  that  he's  a  good  second  to  God 
Almighty  ;  and  the  lesson  he  took  in  at  her  knee 
have  stuck  so  close  that  even  a  man's  sense  can't 
undo  it.  For  that  matter,  he  don't  want  to  undo 
it.  He  believes  it  with  all  his  might,  and  I'm 
much  feared  that  it  will  take  a  harder  tug  than 
us  can  give  him  to  get  him  free  of  his  silly  notions. 
Vanity  be  a  burr  that  sticks  terrible  tight  to  the 
heart  of  man." 
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V 


The  minds  of  Sammy  Reep  and  John  Waycott 
moved    slowly,    but    they    were    fixed    in    their 
purpose,     and     they     were     supported     by     the 
applause  of  not  a  few   irresponsible  spirits,   who 
saw,    in    'Riding    to    Water,'    a    pleasant    half- 
holiday's  amusement,   combined  with   a  sporting 
element  of  doubt  as  to  the  issue.     They  matured 
their    plans    until    the    autumn   was    come ;    and 
meantime   nothing   happened    in    their   judgment 
to   lessen  the  need  for  their  endeavour.     Dennis 
was     growing     demoralised ;     his    wife     became 
gradually  desperate.      Each   fretted  the  other  to 
increasing    exasperation,    and    while    the    man's 
mother    made    bad    worse    by    her    unreasoning 
attitude  and  one-sided  posture  on  every  occasion 
of  strife,  Melinda  Worth's  more  temperate  counsels 
went  unheeded.     They  fought  by  day  and  night, 
and  the  reconciliations   were  briefer,   the  periods 
of  peace  less  frequent.     The  man  now  repeatedly 
threatened   to  abandon    his   home   and   disappear 
for  ever  ;   while  sometimes,  in  her  anger,  Hester 
cried  out  that  the   thought  was  good,  and  bade 
him  begone  ;    but  oftener  she  broke  down  before 
this   harsh   threat    and    implored   him   to   forgive 
her  and   mark    her    atonement.       He   also   made 
half-hearted  efforts  to  retrieve  the  past,  and  strove 
fitfully  to  please   her;    but   life   had   not  broken 
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them  in,  and  again  and  again  will  clashed  with 
will ;  each  smarted  under  fancied  injustice  ;  each 
hated  the  other  for  being  the  other.  Their 
natures  could  not  maintain  this  conflict,  and  the 
end  of  it  had  come  in  sight,  when  a  thing 
happened  to  suspend  hostilities,  for  together 
they  were  plunged  into  a  common  terror  and  a 
shared  fear. 

Their  child  fell  sick,  and,  on  a  day  in  autumn, 
the  doctor  warned  them  that  the  little  boy's  life 
hung  on  a  thread.  The  trouble  fell  so  suddenly 
that  none  as  yet  knew  of  it ;  and  it  struck 
differently  upon  them,  for  Hester  loved  her 
boy  better  than  Dennis  loved  him,  and  at 
this  juncture  he  was  labouring  under  many 
wrongs  and  feeling  too  acutely  for  his  own 
trouble  to  share  in  full  this  great  agony  sweeping 
over  his  wife.  He  grumbled  bitterly  at  his  evil 
luck  when  the  doctor  had  gone,  and  set  about 
getting  the  medicine,  while  the  mother  nursed 
her  child  by  the  fire  and  fought  not  to  break 
down  at  the  evil  news  ringing  in  her  ears.  The 
infant  had  whooping-cough,  and  his  danger  was 
very  grave.  His  little  face  grew  black  at  each 
paroxysm ;  his  little  fists  clenched  to  fight  off 
approaching  death.  The  mother's  heart  nearly 
burst  in  its  utter  powerlessness  before  the  losing 
battle. 

Then,  upon  their  dark  hour,  suddenly,  horribly, 
there  rose  a  babel  of  many  voices,  whistling  and 
shrieking,  din  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  clash 
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of  pots  and  pans.  Half  a  hundred  men  and  boys, 
with  a  dozen  giggling  women  behind  them,  came 
rioting  down  the  hill  to  where  young  Rowland's 
cottage  stood  nigh  Dart.  In  the  van,  on  a 
bewildered  donkey,  rode  two  grotesque  figures 
clad  in  all  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  one 
mountebank  was  dressed  in  male  attire,  while 
the  other  wore  a  skirt  of  red  cotton  and  a  great 
wig  of  tow  with  a  sunbonnet  tied  over  it. 

In  the  hat  of  the  man  was  set  a  legend : 
*  I  be  Dennis  Rowland ' ;  while  on  the  other 
mummer's  round,  stuffed  bosom  appeared  a 
second  :  *  His  Missis.'  The  face  of  Sammy 
Reep  was  adorned  with  a  red  nose,  red  eye- 
brows, and  yellow  whiskers,  and  a  red  wig 
spread  out  beneath  his  ancient  beaver  hat ; 
while  Johnny  Waycott,  who  personated  the  wife, 
had  his  face  painted  white  and  pink  and  his 
pale  moustache  plastered  out  of  sight  with 
soap. 

Amid  buffetings  and  bellowings  and  fearsome 
noises  they  came,  and  the  ass  they  rode,  entering, 
as  it  seemed,  into  the  bacchic  spirit  of  the  jest, 
brayed  with  the  loudest  and  kicked  wildly.  The 
pair  on  his  back  swung  bladders  from  three- 
foot  sticks  and  belaboured  each  other,  their  steed, 
and  those  of  the  crowd  who  ventured  within  reach 
of  them. 

To  the  very  door  of  the  cottage  came  this 
saturnalian  party  with  yelling  and  discord  inde- 
scribable ;    and  the  woman  within,  already  much 
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troubled,  felt  her  brain  reel,  while  the  man  lost 
his  self-control  and  rushed  out  in  fury  to  curse 
the  rioters.  But  they  expected  that.  Half-a- 
dozen  strong  young  fellows,  who  cared  not  a 
rush  for  Rowland,  seized  hold  upon  him  and 
carried  him  within  reach  of  the  banging  bladders. 
He  saw  the  jest  and  felt  the  rough  battering  of 
the  jesters;  then,  distraught,  red,  raving,  he 
tore  himself  from  among  them,  struck  down  a 
man  who  came  between,  and  rushed  away  into 
the  valley.  The  fun  continued.  Sammy  Reep 
drove  Mr  Worth's  ill-used  ass  into  the  water, 
and  then  fell  to  wrestling  with  John  Waycott 
until  both  dropped  off.  After  that  they  splashed 
the  people  and  dragged  others  into  the  river. 
The  company  was  augmented,  and  the  din  and 
riot  increased. 

Hester  had  peered  out  upon  the  revel  from  her 
cottage  window,  wondering  what  it  might  mean. 
She  ran  out  presently,  and  implored  a  man  to 
bid  the  people  depart. 

''  For  God's  sake  go  further  off  with  your  noise," 
she  said.  "  My  little  one's  took  cruel  ill,  and  the 
doctor  says  he's  most  sure  to  die.  Us  be  in  terrible 
trouble,  so  I  pray  you  to  go  away." 

One  spoke  to  another,  and  the  news  was  shouted 
presently  to  Reep  and  Waycott.  It  fell  as  a 
damper  on  the  festivity.  The  riot  ceased ;  the 
shrieking  boys  were  silenced,  and  the  party, 
growing  dumb,  trailed  speedily  away  back  to 
the  village,   to   drink  and  don   dry   raiment.     A 
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great  peace  succeeded  on  the  din,  and  Hester 
crept  out  for  a  moment  to  see  where  her  husband 
might  be.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  him.  The 
evening  fell  presently,  and  she,  occupied  with  the 
sick  child,  forgot  him. 

Then  came  her  mother  to  her ;  but  Dennis  did 
not  come.  Mrs  Worth  tramped  off  presently  to 
Holne  for  the  necessary  physics,  and  her  son-in- 
law  was  still  absent  when  she  returned.  The 
night  passed  without  any  sign  of  him,  and  the 
women  discussed  the  thing  that  had  been  done 
and  its  probable  effect.  But  neither  guessed  the 
truth,  and  neither  knew,  until  the  next  day  was 
far  spent,  that  Dennis  Rowland  would  return  to 
Holne  no  more.  He  had  gone  to  his  mother, 
taken  money  from  her,  and  departed. 

And  Mary  Rowland  supported  him.  She  came 
to  Hester  in  a  tumultuous  passion,  and  her  thin 
voice  shrilled  above  the  river,  as  she  told  that 
her  stricken  son  was  broken  and  crushed  to  earth 
by  this  deep  insult. 

"You've  ruined  him  —  you  and  your  blasted 
tongue  and  your  blasted  temper  !  He's  mad,  and 
he's  gone  far  ways  off,  where  time  will  work  upon 
him  and  he'll  grow  sane  again.  And  he'll  deny 
and  defy  you  for  ever ;  and  never,  never  again 
shall  you  see  him,  or  cast  a  shadow  on  his  life. 
He's  gone,  and  I've  helped  him  to  go,  and  he 
won't  come  back  no  more,  so  you'd  best  to  face 
it.  Hell — living  hell — you've  been  to  him,  and 
dragged  him   in   the   mire   till   all   the   brutes   in 
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Holne  have  laughed  at  him  and  put  this  hate- 
ful trick  on  him.  And  half  his  money  shall  be 
yours,  for  the  child,  and  no  more.  So  get  you 
back  to  your  mother,  and  I'll  see  about  his  things 
and  take  'em  after  him." 

Hester  stared,  shook,  swayed  before  this  great 
wind  of  wrath,  and  fainted.  She  fell  into  the 
arms  of  her  own  mother,  who  put  her  gently 
down  and  unlaced  her  bosom. 

*''Tis  good  news  you  tell,"  said  Melinda.  **  It 
couldn't  go  on.  I  suppose  you'll  be  going  after 
him  to  finish  your  silly  work.  Where  be  the 
madman  got  to?" 

"Ax  thicky  tree — 'twill  tell  you  afore  I  do," 
answered  the  other.  *' Never  shall  you  or  your 
daughter  know  that — nor  any  of  this  evil  trash 
that's  slighted  him  and  insulted  him.  I'd  lash 
'em — I'd  lash  'em  with  these  hands  from  here 
to  Plymouth — I'd  flog  the  wretches  till  they  cried 
for  mercy.     I'd " 

''Don't  you  lose  yourself,  my  dear.  Your 
grandchild  be  at  death's  door  in  the  cradle. 
You  get  about  what  you've  come  for,  and  take 
the  man's  treasures  and  be  quiet.  Hester  will 
help  you  in  a  minute.  She's  coming  to  very 
nice." 

Within  a  week  Mary  Roland  had  left  Holne 
for  ever,  and  taken  with  her  the  personal  effects 
of  her  son.  She  was  directed  to  leave  the  furniture 
and  all  else  with  Hester.     Soon   the   girl  herself 
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desired  to  be  gone  also.  Her  child  died  ;  her 
last  hope  was  denied  to  her ;  she  was  twice 
Demeter's  daughter  in  her  agony  of  great  loss. 
As  the  Earth  Mother,  dry -eyed  and  frantic, 
shrieked  against  Jove  for  theft  of  her  precious 
one ;  as  she  heard  Persephone's  despairing  cry 
in  the  voices  of  fearful  birds  and  unhappy 
children  ;  as  she  flung  off  the  blue  hood  of 
the  sky,  tore  her  veil  of  cloud,  and  came  in 
uttermost  anguish  among  the  children  of  men, 
to  show  her  wrongs  and  revenge  herself  upon 
the  whole  world  ;  so  now  this  robbed  wife  and 
mother  raved  against  destiny,  and  found  no 
comfort  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

What  light  could  come  to  her  out  of  this 
cruel  darkness?  What  peace  could  break  upon 
it,  as  the  reconciliations  of  the  Homeric  hymn 
temper  the  grief  of  the  goddess?  For  her,  twice 
robbed,  of  husband  and  of  child,  the  future  was 
dark  indeed.  Only  on  her  mother's  bosom  and 
within  her  mother's  arms  came  surcease  of  suffer- 
ing and  the  anodyne  of  tears. 


VI 


Saul  Worth  wore  a  little  black  band  on  his  arm 
for  his  niece's  baby,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
subdued  emotion  in  the  bar  of  'The  Green  Man.' 
The  tragedy  of  young  Rowland's  departure  still 
formed  matter  for  debate,  and  not  one  tongue  was 
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wagged  on  his  side.  Even  Bill  Turtle,  whose 
philosophic  habit  was  to  judge  no  man,  could 
only  say  that  the  youth  had  acted  according  to 
the  blood  in  his  veins.  He  was  among  the 
company  now,  and  the  rest  listened  to  him. 

"Other  days,  other  customs,"  he  said.  *'And 
there  ban't  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  this  weak- 
kneed  generation  can't  stand  a  harsh  dose  like 
'  Riding  to  Water.'  'Tis  too  strong  for  'em,  and 
though  Rowland  ban't  a  fair  sample  of  our  young 
youths,  being  a  selfish  coward,  and  ruined  for 
all  use  by  his  doting  mother,  yet  I'm  not  very 
sure  if  many  another  husband,  as  don't  live  a 
hundred  mile  from  Holne  neither,  would  have 
stood  up  and  taken  it  in  a  more  sensibler  spirit 
than  he  did." 

"The  intention  was  good,"  declared  Worth; 
"and  my  niece  made  nothing  of  that.  She 
would  have  took  the  physic  like  a  brave  creature, 
as  she  is,  and  'twould  have  done  her  good.  Not 
that  she  was  ever  overmuch  to  blame  from  first 
to  last,  with  such  a  woman  as  Mary  Rowland  as 
mother-in-law.  But  the  blighted  man— 'twas  far 
too  sharp  a  sauce  for  his  high  stomach.  How- 
ever, he'll  have  worse  to  suffer  yet,  now  he's  took 
himself  and  his  folly  into  the  outside  world." 

"The  child  wrecked  it,"  said  Samuel  Reep, 
shaking  his  head.  "Of  course  if  us  had  known 
the  poor  tibby  lamb  was  drawing  his  last  breath 
a' most,  we'd  have  took  care  to  put  the  fun  off 
till  a  more  comfortable  hour.     But  'twas  just  that. 
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Our  attack  on  Rowland,  coming  at  the  very- 
moment  when  he'd  heard  his  babe  was  a  goner, 
properly  mazed  him,  and  he  lost  his  head." 

"'Twasn't  that,  and  you  needn't  think  it," 
answered  the  publican.  ''  His  hateful  pride  it 
was  that  did  the  mischief.  It  poisoned  the  soul 
of  the  man  to  larn  all  of  a  sudden  how  his 
neighbours  held  him,  and  to  find  that  his  bad 
behaviour  was  known  far  and  wide.  There  was 
the  sting,  and  such  was  the  terrible  passion  it 
throwed  him  into  that  he  swore  to  his  God  never 
more  to  set  foot  in  Holne,  or  cast  an  eye  on  one 
man  or  woman  who  had  heard  about  his  evil 
conduct.  His  broken  wife  and  dying  child  were 
nothing  afore  his  wounded  self-love ;  and  I  say 
that  'tis  properly  shocking  and  horrible  to  think 
of— and  always  will  be.  He  ought  to  be  lashed 
round  the  bounds  at  the  cart  tail." 

''A  regular  Lucifer  without  a  doubt,"  declared 
Reep.  "And  don't  you  think  I'm  sticking  up 
for  him,  Saul  Worth,  because  I  ban't.  His  rod's 
in  pickle,  and  the  world  will  lay  it  on,  and  his 
mother's  back  won't  bear  the  blows  for  him  much 
longer.  The  silly  creature  must  die  sooner  or 
late,  for  she's  but  a  pinnikin  thing ;  and  then 
that  red  fool  will  catch  his  deserts.  And  well 
he'll  have  earned  'em." 

"He'll  never  come  here  no  more,  however," 
prophesied  Johnny  Waycott.  "He's  done  with 
women,  and  he's  done  with  us.  They  say  he's 
thought   to   be   in    London,    but    'twill    never   be 
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known.  The  Law  did  ought  to  catch  him  and 
bring  him  back,  I  reckon.  But  Law  have  gone 
so  weak  of  late,  along  of  the  Radicals,  that  you 
can't  flog  the  worst  of  rascals  nowadays  ;  and 
you  won't  be  able  to  hang  'em  soon ;  and  a 
man  may  leave  his  wife  for  a  sharp  word,  so 
I'm  told." 

"Stuff!"  answered  Mr  Turtle.  ''You'm  told 
wrong.  The  Law  could  find  him  and  make  him 
come  back,  or  take  his  money  for  his  wife,  if 
she  wanted  it ;  but  Hester  Rowland  ban't  the 
sort  of  woman  to  touch  him  or  his  money 
again." 

"No,"  said  Hester's  uncle;  "you'm  right, 
Billy.  She'd  sooner  see  the  creature  in  his  coffin 
than  anywhere  else;  and  who  shall  blame  her? 
He  sent  a  pound  two  weeks  running  through  some 
pettifogging  lawyer,  and  her  mother  sent  it  back 
and  wrote  a  letter  that  ought  to  sting  the  cur  to 
his  dying  day  when  he  thinks  upon  it.  No  rude- 
ness, mind  you,  but  just  the  naked  truth  bitten 
home  by  the  righteous  indignation  of  a  wronged 
mother.  But  so  like  as  not  he  weren't  brave 
enough  to  read  it." 

"The  Law  did  ought  to  free  her  notwith- 
standing," declared  Waycott.  "'Tis  a  monstrous 
thing  that  such  a  rare  piece  as  her  should  be 
doomed  to  go  single  for  evermore,  just  because 
she  met  and  married  that  terror.  Can't  she  get 
a  divorcement?" 

"She    might,"   admitted   Turtle.      "The    Law 
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might  work  it,  I  believe  ;  but  very  much  would 
have  to  be  done  first.  'Twould  be  a  most  ex- 
pensive bit  of  work,  and  a  good  few  outside  men 
would  have  to  rake  in  a  bit  of  gold  afore  Hester 
would  be  free  and  in  the  market  once  more." 

"And  wasted  money  at  that,"  said  Saul. 
"She's  had  her  dose  of  men,  I  can  assure  you. 
She  hates  the  name  of  male.  She's  soured  to 
the  roots,  you  might  say;  and  who  can  wonder? 
For  my  part,  I  never  heard  of  nothing  like  it 
happening  afore  in  history." 

"Everything  have  happened  afore,  my  dear," 
answered  Turtle.  "There's  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun,  and  men  have  left  their  wives  and 
children  from  the  earliest  days.  An  old  male 
habit,  that,  and  nought  have  bred  it  out  of  'em 
so  far." 

"She's  forgived  me  and  Sammy  here,"  declared 
Waycott.  "The  day  after  her  child's  funeral  I 
was  so  unlucky  as  to  come  slap  on  her  all  alone 
in  the  arrish,  wandering  along,  like  a  robbed  bird. 
And  I  wished  myself  anywheres  else.  But  there 
'twas  ;  I  had  to  speak,  and  I  did  so  with  my  tail 
properly  between  my  legs.  I  said  I  was  cruel 
sorry  for  what  we'd  done,  and  told  her  the  whole 
pack  of  us  felt  terrible  down-daunted  about  it  ; 
and  she  listened  and  judged  gently,  and  didn't 
blame  us  overmuch.  '  It  had  to  be,  Mr  Waycott,' 
she  said.  '  Me  and  my  husband  had  to  part. 
I  knowed  it  was  coming  ;  you  only  made  it  come 
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a  bit  quicker  than  I  looked  for.'  Well,  I  hoped 
as  'twould:  all  fall  out  right  again  some  day,  and 
made  a  few  silly  remarks— Lord  knows  what — 
and  shambled  off.  But  the  point  is  the  poor, 
brave,  young  woman  forgived  us  and  don't 
harbour  no  malice.  And  she's  a  'mazing  fine 
thing  —  even  in  her  black  and  all  bedraggled 
with  oceans  of  weeping.  And  I'd  offer  for  her 
to-morrow  if  I  thought  she'd  look  at  me— 'specially 
as  the  poor  child  be  gone  to  a  better  world." 
Reep  laughed. 

"You  was  born  a  bachelor  and  you'll  die  a 
bachelor,  John,"  he  said.  "A  very  pleasant 
fashion  of  man   for   men   to  harbour  along  with 

I  grant  that ;    but  the  women  —  no.     They've 

no  eye  for  your  build  of  brain  or  body,  and  the 
fun  in  you,  that  pleases  us,  be  lost  on  them. 
You  be  a  man's  joker— not  a  woman's." 

"Women  don't  want  to  wed  the  funny  sort," 
said  Mr  Turtle,  "though  I'll  allow  that  such  men 
be  better  to  bide  with  than  the  fierce  sort.  Johnny 
here,  whatever  faults  he  may  have,  ban't  built 
to  take  himself  too  serious  and  bore  a  female  to 
death  with  the  tale  of  his  greatness." 

"  A  woman's  fun  be  bread  and  milk  to  the  likes 
of  me,"  confessed  Mr  Reep.  ''  Lord  knows  if 
they  ever  rise  to  a  tidy  joke  among  themselves  ; 
but   I've  never  seen  'em  smile  at  anything   I've 

said." 

"Where  they  blush,  they  don't  smile,"  declared 
Waycott.      "  Now  I   made  a  very  good  joke  to 
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Mrs  Mayne  a  week  agone,  but  I  might  so  soon 
have  made  it  to  her  babby.  'My  cat  be  gone,' 
she  said.  '  'Twas  a  bit  of  a  galivanter,  but  always 
corned  back  to  breaksis  ;  and  last  time  as  I  seed 
it  'twas  in  Samuel  Reep's  garden.'  'So  like  as 
not  'tis  there  yet,' says  I,  and  gived  a  wink  to 
drive  home  the  fun.  'Oh,  dear  no,  it  bavi't,  Mr 
Waycott,'  she  says.  "Tis  a  week  agone  since 
I  seed  the  poor  creature.'  Didn't  take  me  in  the 
least.  And  yet  we  men  all  know  that  Sammy 
likes  cats  in  his  garden— under  the  ground  ;  don't 
you,  Sam  ?  " 

''A  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head  in  such  a 
matter,"  answered  Mr  Reep. 


VII 

Three  years  had  passed,  and  the  widowhood  of 
Hester  Rowland  troubled  others  more  than  her- 
self. Upon  her  this  terrific  experience  served, 
first,  much  to  envenom  her  spirit  and  embitter  her 
days  ;  but  then  time,  working  upon  it,  soothed 
the  sting,  drew  the  poison,  cast  the  tragedy  into 
diminishing  perspective,  blurred  its  outlines,  and 
dulled  its  agony.  The  past  sank  by  gradual 
stages  to  the  dimensions  of  an  evil  dream,  and 
when  three  years  were  gone  Hester  could  look 
back  without  dim  eyes  at  her  wedded  life.  Her 
child's  loss  was  of  a  different  poignancy.  That 
wound  healed  not,  and   the  little  mound  in   the 
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churchyard  ever  bore  a  bowl  of  fresh  flowers.  It 
seemed  that  the  lesser  thing  bulked  the  larger  in 
her  mind,  and  to  some  who  troubled  concerning 
it,  a  puzzle  existed  in  the  fact  that  Hester  should 
put  the  memory  of  the  child  before  that  of  the 
father.  To  others,  however,  this  was  not  a 
mystery. 

She  heard  nothing  of  her  husband  and  instituted 
no  enquiries  concerning  him.  Communication 
was  completely  cut  off,  and  never  a  rumour  of 
his  life  or  affairs  broke  the  silence.  It  mattered 
not  to  Hester,  since  she  refused  the  help  first 
offered,  and  had  no  desire  to  love  again. 

To  her  mother  she  returned  and  took  up  the 
old  life  exactly  where  she  had  left  it.  Once  more 
the  work  of  the  dairy  became  hers  and  the  culture 
of  the  garden.  Once  more  she  made  the  butter 
and  saw  to  the  business  of  the  hives.  There 
came  a  time  when  her  sister  married  and  left 
Stoke  Farm.  Then  Hester  and  her  mother  were 
drawn  very  closely  together,  and  the  younger, 
taught  by  life,  ripened  into  a  wise  woman.  The 
large  simplicity  of  her  nature  was  framed  to  bear 
just  such  a  shock  as  had  fallen  upon  it.  She 
sweetened,  and  her  own  griefs  made  her  strangely 
tolerant  for  one  still  in  her  youth.  She  spoke  now 
of  her  husband  without  bitterness,  and  declared 
without  affectation  that,  looking  back  impartially, 
she  could  see  his  point  of  view  and  understand. 
Given  the  circumstances,  such  a  man  as  Rowland 
would  not  have  acted  otherwise. 
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There    came    a    day    when    some    sleight    of 
shared    thoughts    turned    the    minds    of   Melinda 
and  her  daughter  upon  the  past,  and  they  spoke 
of  it  where  they  moved  together  through  winter 
woods    beside    Dart.       The    wind    held    in    the 
north-east    and    roamed    with    many    a    cadence 
over  the   naked   harps   of  the   forest,   while   aloft 
the    moors   were    white ;    but   the   trees    had    not 
held  the  wintry  downfall,  and  they  shivered  thinly 
in  their  masses,  while  beneath  them  the  rack  of 
the   year   lay    half-buried   in    snow.       The   grand 
colour  of  that  hour  was  spread  upon  single  tracts 
of  the  woodland,  where,  from  amid  the  ashy  and 
lifeless   regions   of    oak   and   beech,    only   a   tone 
darker    than    the   snow-laden    skies   above   them, 
there  ran  a  tender  harmony  of  blue  and  purple. 
Here  rose  the  new  wood  of  the  year  on  thousands 
of  young  silver  birches.     They  warmed  the  chill 
pallor    of    the    forests     and    brought    beauty    of 
amethyst  to  the  fringes  of  the  river,  where  harshly 
in  freshet  it  roared.     And  here  also  hazels  hung 
out  their   first  catkins   and   carried    a    spatter    of 
lemon  light  by  water's  brink.     They  flashed  rich 
colour  in  contrast  with  the  snow,  yet  seemed  to 
shiver,    as    things    born    too    soon    into    a    world 
not    ready    for    them.       The    wind    sighed,    and 
where   some    turn    or    bend    of    the    land    dulled 
the   noise   of  turbulent   Dart,   there   came   a  thin 
tinkling    sound    from    above    as    the    fine    snow 
fell   through   the   tree-tops.       Here   and   there   in 
the   forest,    blue   as    a   smoke   cloud   among   the 
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ghostly  legions  of  the  deciduous  trees,  rose  a 
clump  of  firs  or  the  dense  green  pavilions  of 
the    pine  —  already    bending    to    the    weight    of 

snow. 

Where  a  wood  stack  stood,  Melinda  stopped 
a  moment  to  tie  her  shoe-string  ;  but  her  daughter 
bent  quickly  to  do  the  office,  for  the  mother  was 
grown  enormously  stout.  She  laughed  as  ever, 
and  kept  a  mind  sane  and  sweet.  She  spoke 
now  of  Dennis  Rowland,  and  wondered  what 
matter  he  had  made  of  his  life,  and  whether  it 
had  broken  him  altogether  or  only  bent  him  into 
a  useful  instrument. 

''There  be  some  as   stand   up  above   common 
men    by    reason    of    their    greatness,"    she    said, 
''and  the  everyday  sort  can't  make  no  rules  for 
them,    because    the  big   men   make   harder   rules 
for   themselves   than    the   little   folk  know  about. 
But  Dennis  weren't  like  that.     He  stood  off  and 
and  counted  himself  as  somebody,  for  no  reason 
but  that  he  was   very  vain.      But  vain   of  what 
I   never  could   see.       Proud  above   measure,    yet 
why  for  he  was  proud  you  couldn't  say.     'Twas 
just    his    nature    so    to    be,    and    none    ever    ex- 
plained   to    him     in    kindly    fashion    that    there 
were   better  and   wiser    and    usefuller    men    than 
himself  at  every  street  corner.     He  lived  in  the 
false    light   his    mother   cast    round   him,    and   it 
worked    on    his    own     nature    and    ripened    the 
worst   till    it   growed    so   rank   it   smothered    the 
best," 
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" 'Twas  the  crash  that  made  him  go  mad  and 
run  off,"  declared  Hester.  '*I  see  it  now  as  I 
never  saw  it.  'Twas  the  sudden,  awful  shock  of 
knowing  the  people  were  all  laughing  at  him 
and  had  been  at  the  trouble  to  get  up  a  game 
against  him.  To  such  a  man  'twas  worse  —  far 
worse — than  the  stroke  of  death,  to  be  laughed 
at ;  and  it  put  me  and  the  little  one  and  every- 
thing else  in  the  world  far  ways  out  of  his  head 
for  the  time  being.  'Twas  just  the  act  of  a  mad- 
man, no  doubt,  and  so  I  read  it  now ;  and  when 
he  came  sane  again,  which  surely  he  did  do 
sooner  or  late,  his  pride  fought  him  tooth  and 
nail  to  hold  by  what  he'd  done  and  let  me  go. 
And  so  he  did." 

They  talked  long  upon  the  matter,  and  presently 
dismissed  it ;  but  it  seemed  that  some  deep,  pre- 
venient  instinct  had  loosened  their  tongues  and 
their  hearts  in  that  hour,  and  opened  the  past 
again  ;  for  when  they  returned  to  Stoke  there 
awaited  them  a  letter,  and  Dennis  Rowland  stood 
once  more  upon  the  threshold  of  Hester's  life.  It 
remained  for  her  to  decide  whether  he  should 
enter  it  or  no.  He  himself,  indeed,  was  ignorant 
of  the  situation ;  but  another  had  learned  the 
man's  secret,  torn  out  of  him  by  accident  of 
mental  infirmity  at  a  crisis  of  disease  ;  and  so 
the  news  that  his  life  was  in  great  peril  fell 
suddenly  on  Hester's  ear,  and  Fate  offered  her 
the  opportunity  to  see  her  husband  again  if  so 
she  willed. 
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The  letter  came  from  London,  and  was  written 
by  a  stranger. 

It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"Dear  Mrs  Rowland  or  Miss  Rowland, — 
This  is  to  say  that  a  man  is  in  this  house  called 
Mr  Dennis  Rowland,  and  he  has  got  ill  with 
rheumatic  fever,  and  by  the  looks  of  it  I  shall 
have  a  corpse  on  my  hands,  as  he  is  most  likely 
to  die  of  it.  And  I  wouldn't  have  let  such  a  thing 
happen  for  a  lot  —  and  I  don't  know  where  the 
money's  to  come  from,  as  he's  too  ill  to  be  took 
away.  In  his  fits  he  was  shouting  out  a  lot  of 
stuff,  and  I  got  the  name  of  '  Hester'  and  '  Holne,' 
and  the  doctor  says  '  Holne '  is  a  place  in  Devon- 
shire, and  the  doctor  says  '  Hester '  might  be  his 
sister  or  his  wife.  So  I  send  this  off  on  the 
chance  and  hope  to  God  somebody  as  knows  about 
him  will  get  it.  He's  a  tall,  red  man,  and  I 
thought  as  he  was  alone  in  the  world,  for  he 
never  let  on  as  he  had  a  relation.  He's  got  good 
work  at  Limehouse  Docks,  they  tell  me,  but  they 
won't  wait  for  him,  I  reckon  ;  and,  anyway,  if 
he's  spared  he'll  be  no  more  use  but  only  a 
wreck.  I'm  a  poor  widow,  as  have  had  nothing 
but  trouble  all  my  life,  but  never  a  lodger  to  die 
before  this  one,  and  so  I  hope,  if  this  reaches 
anybody  who  cares  for  the  man,  that  they  will 
send  money,  or  come  to  do  what's  right  and 
proper  as  quick  as  they  can. — I  remain,  faithfully 
yours,  Ada  Madders." 


There  was  an  address  given  at  Limehouse. 
Hester  read  the  letter  and  handed  it  to  her 
mother.     Then   she  left  the   room  ;    but,    by   the 
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time  Mrs  Worth  had  finished  it,  she  had  returned. 
She  was  dressed. 

'*  Where  are  you  going — to  telegraph?" 
''To  London.      I  can  catch  the  evening  train 
from  Ashburton,  and  no  doubt  get  to  Limehouse 
very  early  to-morrow.     I'm   good   at  nursing.     I 
may  save  him." 

*'  Going  to  him,  Hester !  " 

"Send  on  a  box  with  my  clothes  in  it  to 
3  Peddrick  Street,  Limehouse,  London,  and  give 
me  a  few  pounds.  Then  I'll  run  down  and  ax 
Uncle  Saul  to  put  in  the  pony  and  drive  me  to 
Ashburton." 

The  mother's  breath  caught. 
''  Ah,  you  proper  creature  !  "  she  said.  ''Thank 
God  you  didn't  ax  me  what  to  do,  for  I  ban't 
sure  what  I  should  have  answered.  Get  on  !  You 
may  close  the  man's  eyes  if  no  more.  I'll  send 
your  box  after  you  to-morrow." 

She  went  to  a  locked  desk  in  the  corner  of  the 
kitchen,  opened  it,  and  drew  out  a  little  bag  of 
chamois  leather.  From  this  she  took  five  pounds. 
When  Hester  was  gone  she  entered  the  money 
in  a  ledger  and  locked  up  the  desk  again.  In 
her  heart  was  a  prayer  that  she  would  find  her 
husband  dead. 

"'Tis  certain  his  mother  have  left  him,  and  so 
she  must  be  gone,"  reflected  Melinda  ;  "  for  there's 
only  one  carriage  would  ever  have  drove  her  away 
from  Dennis,  and  that's  a  hearse." 
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VIII 

Dennis  Rowland  was  dangerously  ill,  and  his 
landlady  showed  an  evil  temper  when  Hester 
arrived  early  on  the  following  morning  at  Lime- 
house  Docks. 

''I've  nothing  against  the  man  but  his  selfish- 
ness," she  said.     "  If  he'd  gone  to  'orspital  when 
he  was  took  'twould  have  been  the  proper  thing, 
and  he  ought  to   have  made  an  effort  and  done 
so.     But  he  stopped  in  bed,  and  when  I  went  up 
with  a  dish  of  soup  I   saw  he  was  better  away. 
The  next   morning   I    sent  for  a  doctor,   because 
he  was  light-headed   in  the  night,   and  kept  me 
and  my  son  and  my  other  lodger  awake  hollering  ; 
and  when  the  doctor  came  he  said  'twas  too  late 
to  shift  him.     I  wouldn't  have  had  it  happen  for 
a  sovereign.      But  Providence  made  him  let  out 
your  name  and  the  village,  and  I  suppose  you're 
his  wife,   though  he's   been   here  six  weeks  now 
and  never  let  on  he  had  one.     His  mother  died 
just  afore  he  came  here." 

'*Yes,  I'm  his  wife,  and  you  needn't  fret  your- 
self;   you'll    be    paid   for    everything.      And    I'll 

nurse  him." 

Dennis  approached  the  crisis  of  the  disease 
which  was  rheumatic  fever.  Through  the  first 
night  after  her  arrival  Hester  watched  him  and 
obeyed  the  doctor's  directions  closely.  He  gave 
no  hope,  yet  the  wife  felt  some.      Her  husband 
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was  delirious  and  quite  unconscious.  He  moaned 
and  raved  alternately,  and  she,  the  listener,  watch- 
ing through  the  night,  heard  him  often  call  for 
his  mother  and  sometimes  call  for  her.  He  spoke 
of  his  old  work,  not  the  new.  He  cried  of  Dart 
and  the  floods  and  the  freshets ;  he  shouted  of 
poachers  and  battled  with  them.  He  chattered 
of  salmon  and  the  night  watches  by  the  river. 
Now  he  was  with  the  otter-hounds  ;  now  speaking 
to  a  fisherman  ;  now  he  rambled  through  the  past 
life  of  the  village  and  called  out  familiar  names. 
But  a  dead  woman  was  at  the  top  of  his  mind, 
and  the  name  of  'mother'  echoed  like  a  theme 
in  some  wild  symphony  —  now  whispered,  now 
wailed,  now  cried  out  gladly,  as  if  he  saw  her 
beside  him,  now  uttered  fondly  with  deep  sighs, 
as  though  the  forlorn  and  fevered  mind  regained 
its  balance,  and  he  remembered  for  a  moment 
that  she  was  dead. 

Hester  watched  him  and  fought  for  him  and 
studied  his  hairy  face  for  hours  together.  She 
marked  the  deep  changes  thereon,  and  wondered 
which  were  permanent  and  stamped  by  time  there, 
which  would  pass  if  he  survived.  She  had  a  fond 
desire  to  see  him  shaved  again.  She  did  not  love 
him  at  the  beginning  of  that  great  battle  ;  but  she 
loved  him  before  the  end  of  it. 

The  cockney  grew  kinder,  and  with  unconscious 
recognition  of  quality,  began  to  admire  Hester 
and  to  wonder  how  such  a  wife  had  been  so  long 
off  her  husband's  lips  and  absent  from  his  side ; 
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how   any   self-respecting   man   could    have   kept 
dumb  concerning  her. 

"Where  there's  life  there's  hope,"  said  Mrs 
Madders  on  the  second  morning.  ''  If  he's  alive 
he  may  keep  alive  and  be  spared.  I  fought  for  my 
half-grown  boy  like  that.  But  ten  year  old  he  was 
at  the  time,  and  I've  never  been  the  same  woman 
since.  Shortened  my  life  to  save  his,  you  might 
say.  But  my  nature  couldn't  make  up  for  'the 
loss  of  sleep,  and  never  will,  and  I've  had  sinful 
neuralgia  ever  since,  though  'tis  ten  year  ago. 
But  we  mothers  take  no  count  of  a  thing  like 
that.  And  I  should  like  to  see  the  colour  of 
your  money.  He's  got  some  locked  up  in  his 
box,  I  believe,  and  I've  spent  out  of  pocket  about 
eighteen  shilling." 

The  doctor  paid  an  early  visit  and  held  Dennis 
no  worse.  He  was  astounded  to  find  him  living, 
and  congratulated  Hester  on  an  achievement. 

''How  did  you  do  it?"  he  asked  her.  "If 
he's  alive  to-morrow,  he  may  get  through.  But 
don't  hope,  don't  hope  too  much.  I'll  come  in 
again  at  midday." 

That  night  was  like  the  last,  and  the  watcher, 
strung  to  excitation  almost  superhuman,  rose 
above  herself.  Every  nerve  throbbed  wakefully  ; 
every  instinct  was  alert ;  not  for  a  second  did 
she  relax  her  efforts.  The  great  danger  lay  in 
the  patient's  profound  exhaustion  ;  and  Hester's 
task  was  ceaselessly  to  fight  the  poison  in 
his  blood   with    nourishment.     Her   skill  was   of 
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inspiration,  for  she  had  never  learned  to  nurse  ; 
but  it  seemed  as  though  the  art  of  it  belonged 
to  her  as  a  gift  from  Demeter,  the  mother  of  gifts. 
More  than  once  she  supposed  that  Dennis  was 
dead,  that  his  labouring  heart  laboured  no  more  ; 
but  he  did  not  die,  and  another  morning  found  her 
haggard,  red-eyed,  alert,  and  the  man  alive. 

There  came  a  gleam  of  hope  with  the  doctor, 
and  he  bade  Hester  think  upon  herself;  but  she 
felt  no  need  to  do  so,  for  now  her  heart  and  soul 
were  set  on  the  salvation  of  this  suffering  thing, 
and  the  great  news  that  his  state  had  grown  more 
hopeful  was  better  than  sleep,  better  than  food 
to  her. 

Within  a  week  she  was  able  to  write  home  that 
her  husband  had  passed  out  of  danger.  But  long 
before  that  he  knew  her  again,  and  she  had  put 
her  arms  round  the  shattered  wretch  and  forgiven 
him. 


IX 

Hester  and  Dennis  were  talking  together,  and 
he  fitfully— for  memory  painted  the  pictures  of 
his  thought  so  brightly  that  in  his  weakness  they 
silenced  him  sometimes— told  of  the  past. 

"For  the  last  year  of  her  life  I  had  to  nurse 
her,"  he  said.  '^'Twas  little  enough  seeing  she'd 
nursed  me  for  five-and-twenty.  The  loving  heart 
of  her— the  passion  of  her  !     I  see  it  now— too  late. 
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And  then  she  died  with  her  eyes  on  me,   and  I 
buried  her." 

''This  be  our  first  talk,  Dennis— the  first  time 
as  doctor  have  suffered  it— and  you  must  keep  to 
the  future,  dear  heart.  Us  will  go  back  to  the 
past  when  you'm  stronger  and  better  fit  to  face  it." 

He  shook  his  head. 

''  Let  me  tell  as  I  please.     I  know  myself  now. 
The  truth  came  naked  and  cold  to  me  a  bit  after 
she'd  gone.     Naked  and  cold  and  ugly,   Hester. 
I  couldn't  bide  in  that  house  no  more.     I  wandered 
for  a  while  and  then  came  here.     But  the  truth 
came  too.     'Twill  never  leave  me  no  more.     'Twas 
that  poor,  gentle  angel's  ceaseless  task  to  hide  it 
from  me  ;  and  I  was  very  well  pleased  to  let  her 
do  it.     But  how  different  now  !     The  world  takes 
very  good  care  that  a  poor  man  shan't  long  go  in 
doubt  of  his  true  value.     'Tis  only  the  rich  never 
know  it.     I've  been  through  dark  places.     I  ^lost 
my  billet  once  and   again  for  pride.     I  couldn't 
stand  truth  at  first.     'Twas  so  strange  that  I  kicked 
against  it  with  all  my  strength  ;  but  it  broke  me 
in   at  last,  and  I  don't  quarrel  with  it  no  more. 
I've  had   hell    these   many  days,   and  when   the 
illness  overtook  me  I  was  glad,  and  trusted  it  to 
be   my   best  friend   since   mother.      I   wanted  to 

die." 

"  But  you  don't  no  more,  Dennis?  " 
"No;  I  be  very  wishful  to  live  now.     There's 
an   awful  lot  of  ground  to  make   up — more,  far 
more  than  a  poor  tool  like  me  can  ever  hope  to 
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recover.      But  I  come  to  it  meek  enough.     God 
knows  what  my  thought  and  prayer  be  now." 

"Don't  you  say  no  more  about  that.  'Twill 
take  you  a  year  to  build  up  again,  and  no  better 
place  than  home.  There's  nought  left  that  won't 
mend,  doctor  says.  You'll  be  as  tough  as  ever 
you  was  in  a  year." 

''  You'm  a  strange  sort  of  woman  to  stretch  your 
hand  to  me  again.  I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  do  it. 
I'd  thought  a  terrible  lot  about  you  and  the  child 
just  afore  I  was  took  ill.  But  I  won't  pretend 
that  I  meant  to  break  silence.  For  pride  I  never, 
never  would  have  done  that— and  for  justice  to 
you.  But  the  last  flicker  of  pride  be  gone,  I 
suppose,  and  if  it  wakes  again  'twill  be  pride  of 
you  — not  myself.  And  as  for  justice,  Hester, 
you've  rose  above  justice  —  far  above  it.  I've 
talked  enough,  I  reckon.  Best  you  tell  me  all 
you  care  to  tell." 

He  sighed  and  lay  back  and  shut  his  eyes,  while 
she  reflected  how  to  paint  the  past.  For  a  time 
she  remained  silent,  and  he  spoke  again. 

"  Don't  tell  me  nothing  you  don't  choose.  I've 
no  right  to  ask.  But  there's  the  boy.  I  knowed 
somehow  he'd  live  over  that  sickness.  He  must 
run  and  talk  now." 

"  If  he  do,  'tis  in  heaven,"  she  said.  She  spoke 
almost  indifferently. 

''He  died,  then?" 

"  A  few  days  after  you'd  gone." 

"  He  was  alive  when  mother  left  Holne." 
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*'  Was  he  ?     I  don't  mind  the  day  she  went." 

*'Oh,  my  God!"  he  cried;  *'what  you've  had 
to  bear ! " 

The  clock  struck,  and  she  gave  him  his  medicine. 
Immediately  afterwards  she  kissed  his  lips. 

'^  'Tis  a  way  I've  got  when  I  help  the  mothers 
now  and  again,"  she  explained.  ''  I  tell  the 
children  that  a  kiss  takes  the  nasty  taste  away." 

He  marvelled  dumbly  after  that ;  he  wondered  in 
blank  amazement  how  sorrow  had  brought  to  this 
woman  a  sense  of  the  underlying  humour  of  life  and 
made  the  smile  of  her  mouth  the  sweetest  thing  his 
eyes  had  ever  shown  him.  And  she  could  smile  in 
the  moment  that  she  had  said  her  child  was  gone. 

''I  ban't  good  enough  to  come  back  to  you," 
he  whispered.     ''And  I  never  shall  be,  Hester." 

She  sat  beside  him  and  looked  at  him. 

"God  A'mighty's  the  best  judge  of  that,"  she 
answered.  "  And  there's  a  month  yet  for  you  to 
make  up  your  mind.  You'll  be  strong  enough  to 
travel  by  that  time,  and  if  you  don't  want  to  travel 
back  to  the  old  place " 

"  I  must,  I  must.  'Tis  all  I  ax — and  yet  a  great 
thing  to  ax — and  to  come  and  be  your  servant — 
to  come  back  to  the  village  and  the  river — back 
out  of  this  choking,  hateful  hole  and  begin  again." 

"  You'll  do  it,"  she  said.  "'Tis  proper  you 
should  face  'em.  'Tis  there  we  did  wrong,  and 
there  we'll  right  the  wrong,  Dennis." 

"It  can't  be  righted,  Hester  —  not  properly 
righted — I   know  that  too  well.     But  a  man  may 
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be  forgiven  in  the  course  of  time— forgiven,  when 
the  wounds  he  has  made  are  healed." 

"You  didn't  wound  them  ;  they  wounded  you," 
she  said  ;  but  he  denied  it. 

"I  wounded  every  man  and  woman  among  them. 
Such  work  as  mine  wounds  the  bedrock  of  us  all, 
I  reckon— and  makes  man  ashamed  of  being  man." 

His  contrition  was  deep,  and  he  persisted  until 
she  wearied  of  it. 

"  Us  must  wake  a  pinch  of  your  old  pride  again, 
I'm  thinking,"  she  declared.     *'  'Twill  be  my  turn 
to  heap  ashes  on  my  head  next.     But  I've  done 
that  oft  enough,  God  knows.    Brace  yourself  to  be 
your  proper  self,  and  the  rest  will  fall  out  very 
vitty  when  us  get  home  again.     I  did  think  when 
I  was   a   girl,  how  you   couldn't  be   too  serious- 
minded,  Dennis.     But  you  can.     'Tis  mother  have 
taught  me  so.     And  if  you'll  let  her,  she'll  be  very 
willing,  come  presently,  to  be  your  mother  too." 
A  long  silence  fell  on  that,  and  the  man  broke  it. 
'"Tis  strange,"  he  said,    **how  life  and  death 
have  worked  with  you  and  me.      To  think  as  it 
was   willed   for   us   to   come   together  again  aftei 
such  a  parting,  and  for  my  mother  to  die  and  for 
our  boy  to  die.     Belike  now  she's  suffered  to  make 
his  little  games  for  him  up  there— eh,  Hester?" 
"  Belike  she  is,  Dennis." 

'"Tis  all  one  there— she  can't  be  too  good  to 
him  there— she  can't  spoil  a  babby  there,  Hester?" 
"  No,  for  sartain,  Dennis." 


B 


WINDFALL 
I 

At  a  point  where  two  little  hills  bend  in  upon 
each  other  far  under  Cosdon  Beacon,  there  leapt 
out  Throwleigh  Brook,  all  foam  and  babble. 
Over  the  streamlet  hung  a  grey  cloud  of  naked 
thorn  and  sallow,  and  above  burnt  the  hillside, 
spattered  with  russet  of  the  dead  brake  and  bright 
with  granite  boulders.  Vivid  light  gleamed 
everywhere  at  the  sunset  time ;  the  wet  hills 
sparkled  with  roseal  colour,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  hour  culminated  in  a  torrent  that  spouted 
down  its  rocky  stairs  and  flung  up  many  a 
bright  feather  of  vapour  and  flash  of  foam.  The 
immediate  foreground,  however,  lay  in  shadow, 
and  the  eye,  dazzled  by  such  play  and  counter- 
play  of  radiant  light,  was  called  to  focus  differ- 
ently, to  readjust  its  measure  and  re-estimate  the 
varied  values  of  natural  objects  in  the  shade. 

Here  colours  were  dead  by  contrast,  and  sank 
upon  gentle,  subdued  notes  of  grey,  jade  green, 
and  umber.  The  stream  ran  through  a  silvery 
pool,  and  a  girl,  who  sat,  clad  in  earth  colour, 
beside  it,  finished  the  picture  with  seemly  note 
of  sober  brown.     Her  attitude  was  also  restrained  ; 
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indeed,  her  head  drooped  sadly.  With  a  fine 
natural  pose  she  reclined  upon  a  rock  and  looked 
into  the  river.  Her  head  was  bare,  and  her 
bright  hair  carried  on  the  splash  of  orange  at 
her  feet,  where  seeding  asphodels  lifted  up  their 
little  heads  like  a  sheaf  of  fairy  spears. 

So  still  sat  Ann  Finch  that  her  lover,  with  the 
flame  of  sunset  in  his  eyes,  failed  to  see  her  until 
he  stood  near  at  hand.  Then  he  approached, 
flung  his  cap  beside  her  sunbonnet,  and  lolled 
on  the  mossy  rock  at  her  elbow. 

Neither  spoke  for  some  time,  and  the  same 
listless  and  troubled  air  marked  both  her  pale 
face  and  his  brown  one.  They  were  comely, 
save  for  the  frowning  care  on  their  young 
countenances. 

"Better  smoke,"  she  said;  ** 'twill  calm  you 
down  a  bit." 

"That's  no  good.  If  I  could  smoke  that  old 
terror  into  her  grave,  then  I'd  set  to  work." 

"  Explain,  Andrew.  My  father  axed  me  for  the 
rights  of  it  but  yestereven,  and  I  couldn't  be  sure 
what  had  happened.  He  wants  to  know,  how- 
ever, and  he  must  know." 

The  man  made  an  impatient  sound. 

"I'm  sick  of  explaining.  Surely  you  know 
well  enough  how  'tis?  When  Uncle  Tozer  Lias 
was  ill,  his  sister,  Mary  Lias,  nursed  him  through 
it,  and  he  recovered,  and  left  her  his  money  in 
gratitude.  He  was  a  widow  man,  and  had  nought 
nearer  to  him  than  Aunt  Mary  and  me,  his  nephew. 
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'Twas  understood  as  she  was  to  have  what  he  had 
to  leave— I  don't  deny  that ;  but  things  happened, 
and  he  fell  out  very  bitter  with  Mary.  First  he 
wanted  her  to  marry  his  head  man,  Jacob  White, 
and  she  wouldn't ;  and  then  he  wanted  her  to 
give  up  her  cottage  at  Zeal  and  go  and  live  along 
with  him,  and  she  wouldn't  do  that  either.  And 
there  was  other  things  they  fell  out  sharp  upon 
also,  and  'tis  perfectly  certain  that  he'd  changed 
his  mind  about  her  years  afore  he  died.  In  so 
many  words  he  told  me  that  I  was  to  have  it — 
very  near  eight  hundred  pound — and  'twas  upon 
the  strength  of  him  promising  that,  that  I  offered 
for  you." 

"But  'twasn't  upon  the  strength  of  it  that  I 
took  you,  Andrew." 

"I  know— I  know.  But  there's  no  marrying 
for  us  now.  For  why?  Because  Uncle  Tozer 
never  altered  his  first  will,  and  so  I'm  out  in 
the  cold,  and  that  old  creature  has  got  the 
lot." 

<'  I  can't  picture  it,"  declared  Ann.  "  'Tis  funny 
even,  though  I  know  you  ban't  feeling  very 
funny,  you  poor,  dear  chap.  But  Miss  Lias 
— such  a  poor,  little,  downtrodden,  go-by-the- 
ground  woman  —  meek  as  Moses,  and  ready  to 
curtsy  to  anybody  and  everybody !  To  picture 
her  with  eight  hundred  pound  is  almost  more 
than  one  can  do." 

<<Yes — she's  always  engaged  in  the  mean  task 
of  thanking  people  for  nothing.     Her  to  have  that 
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hugeous   lump   of  money !      You    might  so   well 
give  it  to  a  wood-pigeon." 

**  What  have  she  got  to  say  about  it?" 
"  I  must  go  and  see,  I  suppose.     'Tis  a  month 
since  we  buried  Uncle  Tozer,  and  I've  been  feeling 
too  wicked  to  do  anything." 

''  Perhaps  she'll  listen  to  reason." 
He  shook  his  head. 

"She  might  have;  but  I'll  confess  I've  rather 
scorned  her  since  I  grew  up,  and  gave  her  a  wide 
berth  of  late  years.  Who  wouldn't?  I'm  the 
proud  sort,  and  to  see  my  father's  sister  so  beastly 
humble  and  cringing  always  made  me  sick  as  soon 
as  I  could  understand.  In  fact,  Ann,  I've  pretty 
well  cut  her  for  a  long  time." 

''She  brought  you  up,  didn't  she?" 
"She  did — poor  mump-head.  I  haven't  been 
what  you  call  a  good  nephew  to  her,  and  so,  of 
course,  I  can't  go  creeping  to  her  now.  We  must 
face  it.  It  means  biding  as  we  are  years  and 
years  longer.  I'm  cruel  sorry  for  myself,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  You  counted  too  much  on  the  money,  Andrew." 
"  Yes  ;  and  if  I  hadn't,  I'd  have  worked  harder 
and  saved  a  bit  myself.     Damn  the  money  !  " 

"Serves  you  right  for  waiting  for  dead  men's 
shoes,  father  says." 

"It  does,"   he  admitted.      "I  look  like  a  fool 
afore  everybody  now  ;  and  to  look  a  fool  be  worse 
to  me  than  losing  the  cash." 
She  rose,  fixed  with  a  great  idea. 
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*'  I'll  go  and  see  Miss  Lias  !  " 

*'  No,  you  won't,"  he  answered. 

"  We're  very  good  friends." 

''That's  as  may  be;  you  ban't  going  to  see 
her  just  now." 

"Let's  both  go,"  she  suggested;  but  he  shook 
his  head  impatiently. 

*'  If  she  wanted  us  she'd  send  for  us." 

''Other  people  don't  stop  away,  though  you 
do,"  returned  his  sweetheart.  "That  old  man. 
Sergeant  Hockaday " 

He  started. 

"He's  been  there!" 

"So  Sally  Knapman  told  me.  He  haunts  the 
place.     He  lives  next  door,  you  know." 

"  He's  after  her  !  " 

"Of  course.  Do  that  surprise  you?  There's 
half-a-dozen  in  Zeal  village  who'll  be  after  her 
now.  You  know  what  they  are  there  —  scent 
money,  like  a  hound  scents  a  fox  I " 

"  If  she  listens  to  that  hatchet- faced  old  rip, 
Titus  Hockaday,  'twill  be  a  bad  day  for  her," 
said  Miss  Lias's  nephew. 

"Come  and  tell  her  so,  then.  Surely,  as  the 
only  man  she's  got  belonging  to  her,  'tis  your 
duty?  You  know  how  silly  an  old  woman  like 
that  will  be.  She  never  had  no  more  brains 
than  please  God  she  should  have,  and  this  skuat  ^ 
o'  money  be  sure  to  turn  'em." 

"And  everybody — men   and  women   alike — all 
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proud  to  know  her  now,  no  doubt.  They'll  suck 
her,  same  as  rats  suck  an  egg.'' 

**Put  your  pride  in  your  pocket,  Andrew,  and 
look  after  her." 

"The  lawyer  will  do  that." 

"The  lawyer  will  look  after  himself.  Father 
says  the  law  of  self-preservation  do  come  out 
stronger  in  lawyers  than  in  any  of  God's 
creatures." 

He  demurred  ;  then  rose  suddenly. 

"I'll  go,"  he  said.  "I'll  stand  by  her.  She 
shan't  be  kindidled  by  that  hateful  old  soldier — 
Hockaday,   I  mean." 

"She'll  thank  you." 

"No,  she  won't.  'Tisn't  in  human  nature. 
She'll  be  nasty  when  she  sees  me — give  me  hell 
so  like  as  not.     But  still,  I'll  chance  it." 

"She'll  very  soon  find  you  don't  want  her 
money." 

"  I  do  want  her  money.  But  I'll  take  good 
care  she  don't  know  that." 

"Shall  I  come?" 

"No,  Ann.  'Twill  look  a  bit  too  artful  if  us 
go  together,"  declared  Andrew. 


II 


Mary   Lias  was  sixty-five.      For  ten  years  she 
had  enjoyed  a  pension  of  ten   shillings  a  week 
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from  a  family  in  which  she  had  worked  as  nurse- 
maid and  nurse  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  five- 
and-fifty.  Her  humility  had  long  been  a  jest  at 
Zeal,  and  her  piety  equalled  it.  She  had  passed 
through  her  days,  a  servile  shadow.  She  had 
ministered  to  three  generations  of  other  people's 
children,  and  was  now  approaching  old  age  in 
contentment  and  in  peace  when,  upon  her  exist- 
ence, with  a  force  only  to  be  estimated  by  events, 
there  burst  a  bombshell,  from  whose  explosion 
fell  the  glittering  sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds. 
For  many  years  she  had  put  by  twopence  a 
week  against  her  burial,  and  she  had  ten  pounds 
saved  for  that  finality  and  the  illness  which  would 
probably  occur  before  it.  She  had  no  cares  and 
few  sorrows,  save  that  her  nephew,  Andrew  Lias, 
and  her  brother  Tozer  were  alike  separated  from 
her.  Andrew  merely  ignored  her ;  but  with  her 
brother  she  had  quarrelled  bitterly  by  refusing  the 
marriage  plans  he  made  for  her.  She  had,  indeed, 
declared  herself  as  not  averse  from  marriage,  but 
none  had  ever  desired  her,  and  when  brother 
Tozer's  head  man  became  a  widower,  and  brother 
Tozer  took  it  upon  himself  to  arrange  a  match 
and  order  sister  Mary  to  take  the  widowed  Jacob 
White  and  come  and  join  him  at  Three  Road 
Farm,  she  amazed  him  by  showing  the  first  and 
last  spark  of  spirit  ever  recorded  of  her.  She 
refused  Mr  White,  and  she  refused  to  live  under 
the  same  roof  with  Mr  White. 

For    ten   years    the   quarrel    obtained,    but   on 
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his  deathbed,  Tozer  forgave  his  sister  and 
explained  to  her  that  the  former  will  still  stood. 
He  had  indeed  declared  his  intention  of  changing 
it,  but  his  nephew  displeased  him  by  becoming 
betrothed  to  an  enemy's  daughter.  He  had 
kept  his  counsel,  left  sister  Mary  his  heiress, 
and  forgot  the  lover  of  Ann  Finch. 

And  now  life  was  opening  a  thousand  new 
windows  to  sister  Mary,  and  in  the  unexpected 
glory  of  this  windfall  she  found  herself  famous. 
Women  curtsied  to  her ;  three  mothers  had 
come  to  offer  their  daughters,  because  it  went 
without  saying  that  Miss  Lias  would  need  a 
maiden  now.  The  vicar  himself  called  to  con- 
gratulate her ;  the  dustman  was  assiduous  beyond 
experience. 

Titus  Hockaday,  of  course,  came  oftener  than 
ever,  and  when  Samuel  Brimblecombe,  the 
water  bailiff,  brought  her  a  brace  of  snipe, 
it  was  known  that  he  and  Titus  had  words. 
From  words,  indeed,  they  proceeded  to  blows, 
after  the  immemorial  manner.  Mary  learned 
from  an  eye-witness  on  the  following  day  how 
the  old  men  grappled  before  company  at  the 
'Oxenham  Arms,'  and  how  Samuel  rolled  in 
the  sawdust  and  cut  his  bald  head  to  the  bone 
on  a  metal  spittoon. 

The  sergeant  was  long  and  thin,  and  of  a 
thirsty  and  irresponsible  nature.  He  had  seen 
service,  and  wore  an  Egyptian  medal  on  his 
coat  at  all  times.     His  energy  was  unquestionable, 
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and  though  little  prone  to  work,  he  could  tackle 
difficulties  and  conquer  them,  when  so  minded, 
where  more  industrious  men  failed. 

He  was  lamed  by  the  thrust  of  a  Dervish  lance, 
but  as  a  result  had  developed  a  stork-like  gait, 
which  carried  him  in  a  light  and  aerial  fashion 
over  the  ground  far  quicker  than  the  average 
pedestrian. 

Titus  had  been  friendly  with  Miss  Lias  for 
many  years,  because  his  cottage  adjoined  her 
own  ;  and  when  the  soldier's  wife  lay  dying, 
this  neighbour  woman  was  very  good  and 
very  helpful.  Such  slight  gratitude  as  he  had 
then  displayed  was  not  forgotten  by  Sergeant 
Hockaday.  It  served  him  at  this  moment,  and 
upon  its  slender  foundations  he  was  now  pre- 
tending a  long  and  patient  and  hopeless  attach- 
ment. He  astounded  Miss  Lias  by  glimpses 
of  his  heart.  He  lied  pertinaciously.  Their 
common  poverty  alone  had  sealed  his  tongue, 
so  he  declared,  and  his  ardour  was  not  going 
to  be  baulked  or  quenched  by  any  false 
modesty. 

"  For  money  I  myself  care  nought,"  he  said ; 
<'  but  now  you  stand  in  no  need  of  it,  and  I  shan't 
let  no  foolish  fancies  come  between  me  and  the 
dream  and  hope  of  nearly  ten  long  years.  My 
wife's  illness  cleaned  me  out,  as  you  well  know, 
and  I  couldn't  offer  myself  as  a  pauper  man.  But 
now  the  case  is  different,  and  you  be  more  than 
rich  enough  to  marry  me.     I  don't  want  the  dibs ; 
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I  want  you,  and  I  ban't  going  to  take  *  no '  for  an 
answer,  Mary  Lias." 

He  courted  fiercely,  and  painted  his  advantages 
in  flaming  colours.  He  warned  her  that  her 
humble  nature  would  now  throw  her  at  the 
mercy  of  the  world.  He  hinted  at  plots  and 
counter-plots  already  hatching.  He  frightened 
her,  flattered  her,  fooled  her.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking  old  man,  who  only  began  to  drink  after 
his  wife  died.  It  was  his  favourite  joke  that 
a  little  child  could  lead  him  into  the  public- 
house,  but  that  ten  cart-horses  couldn't  drag  him 
out  again.  Incidentally  in  the  course  of  courting 
he  promised  amendment.  He  suggested  that  Miss 
Lias  owed  it  to  humanity  to  marry  him,  if  only 
to  save  him  from  the  curse  of  beer. 

And  at  last  she  accepted  him.  She  was  not 
quite  herself  at  the  time.  Indeed,  within  a 
week  of  receiving  news  of  the  legacy,  Miss  Lias 
had  ceased  to  be  herself.  She  became  self- 
conscious  and  nervous.  Once  she  fainted.  She 
strove  against  her  natural  instincts  and  grew 
grotesque.  She  apologised  in  certain  quarters, 
where  she  was  reported  to  have  given  offence, 
and  became  more  subservient  than  ever.  Sergeant 
Hockaday  toiled  early  and  late  to  win  her,  and 
when  he  did  not  come  he  deputed  his  sworn  friend, 
Abraham  Ash,  to  do  so.  Abraham  trumpeted  the 
praises  of  Titus.  He  was  the  gardener  at  the 
vicarage,  and  a  man  above  suspicion.  He  had 
cultivated  his  master's  manner,  and,  after  twenty 
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years'  practice,  could  be  almost  as  convincing  as 
the  vicar. 

So  Mary  accepted  her  war-scarred  lover ;  and 
it  happened  that  on  the  very  evening  that  she 
did  so,  there  came  her  nephew,  Andrew  Lias, 
to  serve  her  if  he  might.  He  actually  met  the 
conqueror  going  down  the  single  long  street  of 
Zeal  village.  Titus  was  making  a  procession  of 
himself,  as  the  occasion  warranted,  and,  despite 
his  limp,  advanced  with  considerable  pomp  and 
circumstance.  He  hummed  a  march,  and  jerked 
along  steadily  to  the  bar  of  the  '  Oxenham  Arms,' 
that  his  world  might  learn  of  the  conquest. 

Andrew  scowled,  but  the  soldier  beamed  in 
return. 

''What's  amiss,  my  boy?  Be  gad,  I  nearly 
called  'e  nephey  !  What's  amiss  ?  Still  hanker- 
ing after  the  fleshpots?  You  go  to  work  a  bit 
harder,  Andrew,  and  earn  money  and  save  it — 
that's  what  you've  got  to  do,  my  fine  young  chap." 

"There's  poor  speed  to  saving,"  answered  the 
youth.  "Little  temptation  to  save,  when  we 
see  the  sort  that  generally  have  the  spending." 

"Solomon  never  said  a  truer  word.  I've  told 
your  Aunt  Mary  as  much  time  and  again.  She's 
listened  to  reason  at  last." 

"  Not  your  reason,  I  hope." 

"  Ax  her,"  said  the  sergeant.  "You  be  passing 
her  door,  seemingly,  so  drop  in  for  a  change 
and  ax  her  what  she  thinks  of  me.  'Twill  interest 
you  to  know." 
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"If  she  takes  you  at  your  own  valuation " 

answered    Andrew  ;     but    the    other    had     gone 
forward. 

*' Can't  stop,"  he  said,  over  his  shoulder. 
''There's  a  good  deal  in  the  air  this  afternoon. 
You  go  in  and  see  Mary  Lias ;  I'm  off  to  the 
*  Oxenham  Arms '  for  a  drop  of  something  short. 
And  I've  earned  it !  " 

Mary  was  crying  when  her  nephew  knocked 
at  the  door.  She  imagined  rather  vaguely  that 
it  was  for  joy  she  wept,  but  other  emotions 
contributed  not  a  little  to  her  tears.  That  Andrew 
should  call  now  surprised  her.  She  had  long 
given  up  all  hope  of  any  friendship  from  him  ; 
yet  largely  he  had  entered  into  her  plans.  She 
was  waiting  for  him  to  come,  and  she  was  glad 
that  he  had  come. 

"Hear  me,"  she  began,  drying  her  eyes.  "I 
know  what  you  be  here  for,  nephew  Andy,  and 
I've  expected  you  this  longful  time.  A  score 
of  days  I've  set  out  to  seek  you  ;  then  I've  felt 
somehow  'twas  more  seemly  you  should  come 
to  me.     The  money " 

"Leave  all  that,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  here 
about  the  money.  Aunt  Mary.  I've  come  because 
my  girl  advised  me  to  come.  You'll  say  that  when 
you  were  poor  I  held  off,  and  that  I  only  turn  up 
now  because  you're  rolling  in  gold.  'Tis  true. 
I'm  not  going  to  excuse  myself  for  the  past,  and 
you  wouldn't  believe  a  word  if  I  did.  But  money 
be  more  difficult  than  poverty  to  a  green   hand 
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like  you,  and  I  want  to  warn  you  here  and  there 
afore  'tis  too  late." 

''  I  don't  quarrel  with  that,  nephew  Andy.  But 
listen  first,  and  talk  after.  I  must  make  all 
clear  as  light  in  this  matter.  Your  uncle,  my 
brother,  remembered  very  well  on  his  deathbed 
that  he'd  promised  you  his  money.  I  reminded 
him  of  it  myself,  and  he  said  it  was  so.  But 
when  you  won  Ann,  my  brother  Tozer  was 
cruel  niffed  about  it,  because,  though  against 
Ann  he  had  nought,  you  know  his  life  -  long 
quarrel  with  her  father.  And,  forgetting  that 
love  of  man  be  like  the  wind,  and  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,  he  was  much  put  out  with  you  when 
you  fixed  on  John  Finch's  girl.  So  the  money 
came  to  me.  And  now  we'll  talk  about  it,  if 
you  please,  nephew  Andy." 

<<No,"  he  answered,  doggedly.  ''I  will  not. 
I'm  not  going  to  be  scorned  and  sneered  at  by 
everybody  in  Zeal.  I'll  not  take  a  penny  now 
— 'twouldn't  be  decent  or  seemly." 

''I  want  you  to  have  half.  I'd  give  all, 
only  there's  a  third  party  we've  got  to  consider. 
He  must  come  first  in  future.  But,  thank  God, 
he's  like  me,  and  feels  that  money  be  the  root 
of  all  evil.  It  have  led  him  into  offering  for 
me,  however — he  don't  deny  that — and  'tis  an 
immense  and  shattering  experience.  So  I  mustn't 
flout  the  money  altogether,  though  when  I  sum 
up  the  anxiety,  fret,  and  fuss,  the  need  for  better 
clothes,  the  hunt  for  a  maid-of-all-work,  and  the 
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behaviour  of   the    people,   and   the  call   to  alter 
in  my  ways  generally,  and  be  more  over-bearing 

and  haughty-like However,  there  'tis— four 

hundred  I   keep,    four   hundred  you   must  have. 
Uncle  would  have   wished  it  so." 

*'No,"   he  said.     ''Leave  all  that  and  explain 
what  you   mean    by   a   third   party.      Old   Titus 
Hockaday's  after  you  for  one,  I'm  told." 
Mary  started. 

'"Tis  a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  think  that 
people  can  put  things  so  coarse,"  she  cried. 

"You'd  get  honey  from  a  beetle  afore  you'd 
find  any  lasting  comfort  from  that  man." 

She  flushed  and  bridled.  Her  little  voice 
trembled  with  remonstrance. 

"As  I'm  to  be  Mrs  Hockaday  inside  six  weeks, 
I'll  thank  you  to  choose  your  language  different, 
nephew  Andy  !  " 

"  You've  took  him  !  Do  you  know  what  you're 
doing,  you  old  zany?" 

"I'm  sixty-five.  If  I  don't  know  now,  I  never 
shall." 

"Go  back  on  it,"  urged  Andrew.  "You're 
mad  twenty  times  over  to  dream  of  such  a 
thing.  He'll  have  you  in  your  grave  in  twelve 
months!  Let  me  go  now— straight  down  to  the 
'Oxenham  Arms '  — and  tell  him  'tis  all  stuff 
and  nonsense,  and  you've  changed  your  mind. 
Let  me  do  it,  this  instant  moment,  and  explain 
after.  A  bit  of  flax  will  fly,  but  what  of  that? 
Better  you  do  anything  on  earth  than  get  under 
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his  thumb.       He    won't    come     it    over    me,     I 
promise  you." 

She  drew  herself  up  and  signalled  him  to  the 
door. 

**  I  was  going  to  ax  you  to  be  friends  and 
drink  a  dish  of  tea  ;  but  not  now — not  now,  you 
audashuss,  meddlesome,  imperent  boy !  You've 
wounded  me — you've  wounded  me  in  the  tenderest 
place  at  the  tenderest  time  a  female  could  be 
wounded.  'Twas  but  an  hour  ago  I  gave  myself 
to  the  man,  and  then  you — a  young  youth  like 
you — dash  me  down  this  way.  The  indecency, 
the  indecency,  nephew  Andy  !  " 

"That's  just  what  I  say,"  he  answered.  "  'Tis 
indecent,  and  worse.  He's  took  you  for  your 
cash,  whatever  he  says  to  the  contrary,  and 
you'll  find  it  out  before  you've  lived  with  him 
a  week.  Drink— why,  he'll  drown  the  village 
with  drink ! " 

''Be  I  to  take  your  word  before  his?  No,  I'm 
true  to  the  man,  and  'tis  my  bounden  duty  to 
have  him  now.  And  I'll  very  soon  turn  him 
from  his  cups  and  lift  him  as  high  as  he  ought 
to  be.  He  told  me  that  I  was  the  one  of  all 
others  to  do  it ;  though  why  I  should  bemean 
myself  to  bandy  words  with  a  child  like  you  and 
tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do,  I  can't  think. 
You'd  best  to  go,  nephew  Andy.  I  ban't  in 
no  case  to  say  anything  more  to  you  to-day. 
'Tis  a  very  outrageous  thing  for  twenty-five  to 
talk  to  sixty-five   in   this   fashion.      I'm   terrible 
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vexed  about  it — terrible  vexed  and  shamed.  1 
be  all  in  a  miz-maze  now,  and  my  heart's  flutter- 
ing like  a  fowl  stuck  in  a  gate,  and  I  don't  know 
where  to  look  for  advice.  But  you'd  best  to  be 
gone,  I  say.  You  found  a  happy  old  woman, 
and  you  leave  a  miserable  old  woman.  And 
I'll  go  on  my  knees  to  the  Throne  about  it — 
though,  God  knows,  I've  done  that  often  enough 
already." 

"I'm  sorry  I  came,  then,"  declared  Andrew. 
**I  didn't  like  coming,  but  I  meant  well  by 
doing  so,  and  I  tell  you  again,  so  solemn  as  the 
trump  of  doom,  that  if  you  take  old  Hockaday 
you'll  envy  the  single  in  a  week  arid  the  dead 
in  a  month  !  " 

With  this  grim  prophecy  he  left  her,  and  she 
was  soon  weeping  more  copiously  than  before 
under  influence  of  a  great  fear. 

Presently  she  went  on  her  knees  and  prayed 
for  an  hour. 

Then,  after  it  had  grown  dark,  she  put  on  her 
shawl  and  bonnet  and  went  out. 


Ill 

Mary  set  her  face  to  the  vicarage,  for  had  not 
the  vicar  himself  congratulated  her  upon  her 
good  fortune,  and  was  not  this  a  case  in  which 
she  had  a  parishioner's  right  to  seek  his  wisdom 
and  judgment?     Had  Titus  been  a  bad  liver  or 
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one  averse  from  public  prayer,  she  might  have 
hesitated,  but,  despite  his  lapses  at  the  '  Oxenham 
Arms,'  he  stood  well  with  the  Church.  She 
hastened  through  the  night  and  came  even  to 
the  high  gate  of  the  vicarage  garden  ;  but,  after 
all,  she  did  not  enter  it,  nor  did  she  see  the 
pastor  again  until  the  following  Sunday. 

Two  men  were  talking  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gate,  and  she  heard  Abraham  Ash,  the  vicarage 
gardener,  make  cheery  speech,  while  another 
answered  him. 

'•Landed  her?  That's  all  right,  then;  but 
don't  forget,  Titus,  that  if  'twas  you  hooked  the 
old  virgin,  I  gaffed  her.  Ess  fay  !  Or  else  you 
may  put  it  that  I  hooked  her  for  you  afore  you 
brought  her  to  shore.  I've  worked  at  her  like  a 
good  'un,  and  sung  your  praises  in  season  and 
out.  Lie  !  I've  lied  the  buttons  off  my  breeches, 
you  might  say !  Such  a  character  as  I've  given 
you — 'twould  be  fulsome  for  a  holy  angel.  And 
if  I  don't  get  a  commission,  sergeant,  then  you're 
not  the  man  I  take  you  for." 

"You  shall  have  a  five-pound  note,  Abe — a 
five-pound  note  you  shall  have  out  of  the  first 
bit  of  the  old  gawk's  money  that  I  handle.  My 
heart  sank  when  she  said  '  yes  '—a  brave  soldier's 
heart  though  'tis.  I  warn  you,  Abe,  it  sank! 
'Tis  the  contrariness  of  human  nature,  no  doubt ; 
but  just  at  the  critical  moment,  when  she  took 
me,  it  come  over  me,  like  a  swarm  of  flies,  the 
terrible  price  I'd  got  to  pay  for  her  windfall." 
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"I  grant  you  that.  She's  about  so  worth  look- 
ing at  as  the  tail  of  a  dog,  is  Mary  Lias.  But 
you  didn't  marry  her  for  her  bones,   I  reckon." 

"She's  humble  as  dirt,  and  will  be  a  straw  in 
my  path  and  no  more.  And  money's  money, 
and  somebody  would  have  been  sartain  to  make 
a  fool  of  her  if  I  had  not  taken  on  the  job. 
Fair  I  shall  be  to  her,  Abraham  Ash— fair,  but 
firm  as  a  rock." 

"She's  minded  to  give  her  nephew  half  the 
money — set  on  it,  in  fact.  The  worm  will  turn,  as  I 
well  know,"  declared  Mr  Ash  ;  but  Titus  laughed. 

"Have  no  fear  for  the  money.  She  may  give 
her  old  sheep's  head  away  if  she  likes  ;  but 
the  money  —  no!  Young  nephew  Andy  won't 
see  the  colour  of  a  sixpence,  if  I'm  anybody. 
Let  him  work  for  his  money,  like  I  have  for 
mine.  He'll  never  work  harder  at  a  tough  job 
than  what  I  have  over  this." 

"Well,  come  and  have  a  pint  on  it.  I'm  cruel 
glad  this  has  failed  out.  And  I  shall  put  you  in 
mind  of  thicky  five  pounds,  Titus ;  for  ban't  a 
penny  piece  less  than  I've  earned." 

To  the  nature  of  Mary  Lias  it  was  easy  at  any 
time  to  sink  out  of  sight,  and  she  did  so  now. 
She  subsided  into  a  dun-coloured  heap  behind 
the  gate  as  it  opened  ;  and  she  remained  there, 
inert  as  a  mound  of  rubbish  waiting  for  the  dust- 
man, until  her  soldier  and  the  gardener  were  gone. 
She  heard  them  laugh  long  and  loud  as  they 
went  toward  the  village. 
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Then  she  rose,  stood  in  the  way,  and  reflected. 
Of  indignation  she  was  hardly  capable.  She  had 
turned  the  cheek  to  the  smiter  all  her  life.  Relief 
rather  than  wrath  moved  her.  She  sat  down  in 
the  hedge  and  fanned  herself  with  her  pocket 
handerchief,  though  the  night  was  cold.  She 
found  herself,  if  possible,  more  annoyed  with 
Abraham  Ash  than  the  sergeant  —  and  she 
wondered  why. 

In  half  an  hour  she  reached  the  farm  where 
Andrew  Lias  worked,  and,  as  became  her  altered 
state,  was  allowed  to  see  him  in  the  parlour. 

She   was  quiet  and   subdued.      He   found   her 
actually  more  cheerful  than  when  they  had  parted. 
''Nephew  Andy,"  she  said,   "God  knows  that 
I'm    no   eavesdropper ;    but   when    He  opens   the 
ear  at  a  terrible  critical  moment,  'tis  our  business 
to  listen.     And  listen  I  did.     In  a  word,  fearsome 
things  have  fallen  out  since  I  last  saw  you.     You 
flustered   me,   and  you   know   it;   but  time  have 
shown   that,   young  as  you   are,   you  have   seen 
deeper  into  Sergeant  Hockaday  than  ever  I  did. 
You   may   mark  as  I  don't  call  him   '  Titus  '  no 
more ;   and  never,   never  again  will  I  do  so,  for 
I've   got   my   pride   like   another,    and   the   worm 
will  turn,  as  that  beastly  Ash  truly  said." 

She  told  him  the  story,  and  he  swore  sympatheti- 
cally between  the  pauses.  When  she  had  finished 
Andrew  began  to  plan  a  painful  programme  for  the 
faithless  Hockaday.  But  his  aunt  explained  that 
she  desired  no  such  thing. 
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''  Far  be  it  from  you  to  do  that,  nephew  Andy. 
Leave  him  to  his  Maker  so  far  as  the  punishment 
goes.     The  Lord   chooses   His   own   ministers  to 
open  our  eyes  ;  and  I'm  sure  if  I'd  gone  to  the 
vicarage   that   his   reverence   couldn't   have   made 
me    see    things    clearer    than   what  the   sergeant 
did.     I  don't  say  I  didn't  suffer  to  hear  the  ugly 
truth,  yet  the  present  pang  felt  light  when  I  looked 
forward  and  guessed  what  the  future  would  have 
brought.     And  I've  done  with  the  money  now  for 
good   and   all.      'Tis   yours — every  farthing — and 
I'm  thankful  to  be  rid  of  it,  for  only  so  can  I  be 
rid  of  him.     If  I  keep  it,  he  will  have  me  up  for 
breach,  and  if  I  take  him,  he'll  be  so  good  as  his 
word  to  Ash,  if  not  better  ;  so  every  way  my  only 
peace    is    to   be    as    I   was  —  beneath   the   man's 
hunger.      Every    penny    I    make    over    to    you, 
nephew  Andy  ;  and  for  payment  I  only  ax  that 
you'll  explain  clearly  to  him  how  it  is,  for  speak 
to  him  again  myself  I  will  not— not  after  to-night." 
The  youth  protested  ;  his  aunt  stood  firm. 
*'But  for  the   shame   of  his   speeches    I    could 
sing,"   she  declared.     "  Men  don't  understand— 
nobody   does    and    nobody   ever    will — what   I've 
been  through  this  month.     I   remember  reading 
a  bit  ago  how  his   Holiness  the   Pope   of  Rome 
shook   at   the    knees    and    went    goose  -  flesh    all 
down    his    back,    and    wept    like    a    child,    and 
wringed    his    hands    off    very    near    when    they 
made  him  Pope— all  for  his  unworthiness.     And 
'twas   the   very   likeness   of   what   I   felt  when    I 
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corned   into   this   money.      And   to   be   free  of  it 
again    and    all   the   difficulties   and    dangers  —  I 
feel   ten   years  younger.     And  the  escape!     No, 
nephew  Andy,   I've  had  the  best  money  can  do 
for   me,    and    I've   escaped   the   worst.      I've   had 
all    the    bows    and    curtsies    and    kind    speeches 
and   good  wishes  without  the   ill-convenience   of 
handling  a  penny  of  the  hateful  stuff.     And  'tis 
gone   in   the   nick  of   time   to   them   as  want   it, 
and  can  handle  it,  and  will  always  be  my  friends 
in  consequence,  I  hope.     I've  had  the  experience 
—sweet  and  bitter ;   I've  had  my  money's  worth, 
you  might  say,  without  paying  the  terrible  price 
of  touching  the  money.      And  henceforward  I'll 
hold   to   it   that    these    here    windfalls    ban't    all 
you    might    fancy    'em;    in    fact,     every    mortal 
thing    have    got    two    sides    to    it,    and    nought 
more  than  riches." 

She  left  him  presently,  and  had  the  last  word. 

*'And  you  send  Ann  along  to-morrow. 
She's  too  good  for  you,  and  I  always  did  think 
so.  And  handle  Sergeant  Hockaday  gently  — 
yes,  do  it  gently,  please.  I've  forgived  him 
now.  I've  even  forgived  Abraham  Ash.  Like 
enough,  if  us  knew  all,  'twas  him  led  the  sergeant 
into  this  piece  of  wickedness,  for  he's  much  the 
darker  and  deeper  man." 
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Johnny  Rowland  told  me  this  story.  From  his 
own  lips  I  had  it,  and  so  you  may  lay  your  life 
'tis  true.     And  this  is  how  he  told  it : — 

When  Melinda  Westaway  took  Noah  Bassett, 
everybody  said  'twas  a  doubtful  feat  on  her  part, 
and  the  hopeful  believed  it  would  turn  out  right 
and  the  experienced  didn't  see  how  it  well  could. 
She  was  a  proud  girl,  you  must  know,  with 
a  rather  mistaken  idea  of  what  it  was  to  be  a 
Westaway;  and  Noah  had  a  different  nature, 
and  held  that  a  man's  havage  was  nought,  but 
the  man  everything.  He  judged  of  everybody 
by  themselves,  and  said  that  we  must  form  our 
judgment  on  the  value  of  each  man  or  woman 
by  studying  their  characters,  not  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers.  All  the  same,  he 
took  Melinda  for  her  outside  looks,  because  love 
has  a  trick  to  play  the  fool  with  a  man's 
opinions  and  make  him  eat  his  words  and  go 
back  on  'em  in  his  deeds.  Noah  just  fell  in  love 
with  her  skin  and  shape,  and  blue,  brave  eyes 
and  mane  of  chestnut  hair  and  pretty  voice,  like 
a  good   few   had   afore   him  ;    and   since   he   was 
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well-to-do — a  master  carpenter  with  three  men  in 
his  shop — and  well  set  up,  and  well  thought  of 
by  the  bettermost  people  round  about,  she  took 
him. 

But  there  was  a  pretty  deep-seated  difference 
in  their  point  of  view,  and  when  there's  that,  a 
pair  must  be  more  than  common  wise  to  keep 
off  trouble.  Noah  prided  himself  on  his  sense, 
and  reckoned  himself  a  bit  of  a  philosopher 
where  clothes  and  comfort  and  outside  show  went ; 
while  Melinda,  with  her  views,  liked  to  see  every- 
thing smart  and  slap  up  and  a  thought  ahead  of 
the  neighbours.  He'd  fallen  in  with  that  when 
courting,  of  course,  and  gone  to  her  in  his  best, 
and  bought  a  new  coat  or  two,  and  looked  to  the 
blacking  on  his  boots  and  the  starch  in  his 
collar;  but  when  he'd  got  her,  he  very  soon  fell 
back  to  his  easy  and  untidy  ways,  and  he  didn't 
care  no  more  about  the  house  -  place  than  him- 
self, and  didn't  mind  litter  and  confusion  and 
dirt,  which  was  all  gall  and  wormwood  to  her. 
Your  red  women  generally  be  tidy,  particular 
creatures ;  but  you'll  find  oft  enough  that  if 
cleanliness  be  next  to  godliness  o'  one  side,  'tis 
close  kin  with  a  devil  of  a  temper  on  t'other.  And 
Melinda  weren't  no  exception  there,  I  believe ; 
and  certain  'tis  she  was  a  fiery  thing,  with  a 
very  uncommon  sense  of  what  she  owed  to  her- 
self and  what  other  people  owed  to  her.  She 
was  exacting,  and  she  had  a  will  of  iron  where 
her  dignity  was  at  stake  ;  and  against  this  passion 
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Noah  put  up  a  dogged  and  a  sulky  obstinacy  ; 
so  it  ended,  as  it  do  in  such  cases  where  two 
linked  creatures  pull  different  ways,  in  neither 
getting  what  they  wanted  and  both  finding  the 
chain  gall  'em  into  living  sores. 

And  when  that  happens,  whether  the  sufferers 
yowl  about  it,  or  whether  they  don't,  the  thing 
have  got  to  be  known.  To  do  'em  justice,  I 
will  say  both  the  man  and  the  woman  hid  what 
they  could ;  for  he  had  his  pride  as  well  as  her, 
and  while  she  held  her  head  high  and  pretended 
to  be  a  cheerful  and  contented  creature  and  didn't 
even  grumble  to  her  own  mother,  he  merely 
went  his  own  way,  and  only  let  out  by  side 
opinions  on  marriage  and  women  over  his  glass 
of  a  night  what  was  in  his  mind. 

But  running  water  rubs  away  a  stone,  and 
self-control  will  fail  and  self-respect  go  under 
with  the  strongest  and  the  best.  The  Bassetts 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  presently  they  were 
not  at  such  pains  to  hide  the  trouble  as  of  old. 
Folk  passing  the  door  often  heard  hard  words  ; 
and  it  was  along  of  that  I  came  into  their 
story. 

Arthur  Westaway,  Melinda's  ancient  uncle,  it 
was,  who  first  hinted  that  things  was  so  bad, 
and  he  only  I'arned  the  fact  by  an  accident. 
'Twas  a  summer  night,  and  Arthur  he'd  gone 
to  see  'em  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  Noah.  But 
as  he  stood  on  the  door-step,  with  the  knocker 
lifted,  their  voices  came  to  him  from  the  parlour 
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window,  which  was  open,  and  he  heard  her 
say: 

**You  low-minded,  mean-spirited  trash!  If 
I'd  got  a  nature  like  yours,  I'd  go  and  hang 
myself.  A  pig's  cleaner  and  a  worm's  prouder 
than  you." 

And  Noah  Bassett  answered  : 

**Oh,  you  drive  me  mad  with  your  pride  and 
foolishness  !  You  puff  yourself  up,  like  the  frog 
in  the  fable,  and  I  wish  to  God  you'd  bust, 
like  him  !  " 

With  that  old  Arthur  Westaway  dropped  the 
knocker  very  quiet,  and  stole  off  on  the  tips 
of  his  toes.  He  was  a  sensible  man,  and  not 
valiant,  and  he  judged  'twasn't  just  the  evening 
to  visit  the  Bassetts. 

"  I  never  was  a  pusher,"  he  said,  when  he  came 
in  my  bar.  "I  never  was  a  pusher,  Johnny 
Rowland,  and  you'll  agree  that  after  I'd  had  the 
misfortune  to  hear  them  bitter  speeches  'twas 
truest  wisdom  for  me  to  be  gone." 

And  knowing  his  unwarlike  nature,  I  did  agree 
with  the  man ;  but  nevertheless  his  sorry  news 
set  me  thinking.  I  was  younger  in  them  days 
than  what  I  be  now,  and  braver,  no  doubt. 
Youth  will  rush  in  where  middle  age  casts  a 
side  look  and  goes  by ;  and,  be  it  as  'twill,  fired 
by  a  harmless  wish  to  do  the  poor  creatures  a 
good  turn,  I  resolved  to  try  and  make  'em  listen 
to  sense.  Looking  back,  I  see  what  a  terrible 
rash  act  it  was,  and  I'd  so  soon  go  in  a  den  of 
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lions  to-day  as  seek  to  patch  a  quarrel  between 
two  such  fierce  spirits  as  Melinda  and  her  Noah  ; 
but  I  was  j.ust  a  dashing  blade  of  forty-five  or  so 
when  these  things  happened,  and  at  that  age  a 
man,  'specially  an  unbroken  bachelor  such  as 
me,  will  take  on  anything  that  comes  to  his  hand 
with  the  pluck  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  and  the 
judgment  of  a  goose.  I  meant  well  by  'em — 
never  man  meant  better.  I  said  to  myself,  " 'Tis 
the  point  of  view  must  be  righted  if  them  two  are 
to  be  saved  alive."  And  then  one  evening  I  just 
walked  to  their  door.  Of  course  I  knew  'em  and 
their  families  quite  well.  And  Noah  would  often 
—  too  often  —  drop  in  my  bar  of  an  evening  and 
bide  there  till  closing.  And  it  fell  out  now  that 
he  had  gone  to  my  public  house  by  a  different 
road  from  mine,  while  I  came  to  his.  So  I  found 
Melinda  alone  in  her  parlour,  and  felt  well  pleased 
at  that  and  set  about  her. 

I  began  crafty,  and  pretended  I'd  come  to  see 
Noah  touching  a  job  or  two  calling  for  carpenter's 
work ;  and  then  I  crept  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
She  was  at  her  needle,  and  she  sat,  chill  as  ice, 
under  the  light  of  a  paraffin  lamp  by  the  table  ; 
and  me  and  my  pipe  was  by  the  open  window, 
where  I  could  sit  and  spit  comfortable  into  the 
flower  garden. 

"  Darning  his  socks,  I  see." 

She  nodded,  but  said  nothing. 

"My  old  mother,"  I  went  on— "  my  good,  old 
mother    used   to    say   when    she    was  doing    my 
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clothes,  '  Ah,  Johnny,  I  wish  I  could  put  a  button 
or  two  on  your  soul  so  easy  as  I  can  put  them 
on  your  knickers.'  And  I  dare  say,  like  all 
wives,  you  wish  something  like  that." 

^'  I  dare  say  I  do,"  she  said.  Then  she  laughed 
at  a  private  thought,  and  then  she  spoke. 

"A  bit  ago  my  husband  was  mending  the  leg 
of  Mrs  Maydew's  table.  And  he  said  to  me  that 
he  wished  that  he  could  mend  my  manners  as 
easy  as  that.  My  manners,  if  you  please ! 
Funny  to  hear  that  mannerless  oaf  talk  of  my 
manners.  A  board -school  child  have  got  better 
manners  than  him." 

*' Whatever  had  you  done  to  make  him  say 
such  a  thing?"  I  asked,  surprised-like. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Axed  him  to  wash  the  blood  off  his  face  afore 
he  come  to  dinner.  A  splinter  had  struck  him  on 
the  cheek,  and  he'd  bled  a  pint.  And  he'd  forgot 
it,  and  there  'twas,  a  gashly  mess  all  over  his  face, 
to  spoil  my  meal.  And  all  he  said  was,  '  if  I  was 
half  a  wife,  I'd  have  been  troubled  for  his  hurt 
instead  of  my  appetite.'" 

"  Not  a  very  tidy  man  by  nature." 

She  went  on  with  her  own  thoughts,  and 
presently  let  out  another  grievance. 

"  He  said  a  bit  ago  that  if  he'd  been  the  first 
of  the  name  —  Noah,  I  mean  —  he'd  have  took 
good  care  to  leave  one  beast  out  of  the  ark  afore 
he  set  forth.  And  I  asked  him  which  it  was,  and 
he  said,  *  My  wife,'    That's  how  we  go  on." 
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"Only  his  fun,"  I  told  her. 

*'Yes,"  she  answered,  ^^  his  fun.  'Tis  a  poor 
lookout  for  a  woman  when  her  husband's  notion 
of  fun  be  like  that." 

So  there  we  were  :  and  I  took  my  courage  in 
my  hands,  as  they  say,  and  had  a  dash  at  her. 

"  Melinda,"  I  said,  "you  must  listen  to  me, 
because  I'm  an  old  friend  of  your  family  and 
terrible  wishful  to  do  you  and  Noah  a  good 
turn.  I  know  what  a  reasonable  woman  you 
are,  and  I  know  the  brain  you've  got ;  and  if 
I  didn't,  I  shouldn't  have  took  this  upon  my- 
self, because  many  ordinary  women  wouldn't 
listen  at  all.  But  you're  big -minded,  and  far 
too  wise  to  lose  a  chance  of  running  your 
show  better  if  a  chance  offers.  'Tis  like  this, 
Melinda :  you  and  him  can't  quite  get  at  each 
other's  point  of  view,  and  'tis  worth  any  trouble 
to  do  that." 

"His  point  of  view's  number  one, "  she  answered, 
satirical-like. 

"  Wait  a  bit.  As  for  that,  so  be  everybody's," 
I  told  her.  "  And  in  this  world  you've  got  to 
have  a  pinch  of  selfishness,  else  you'll  go  down, 
same  as  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing,  and  be  no 
more  use  to  yourself  or  anybody  else.  In  this 
case  you  be  both  strong  creatures  with  strong 
wills  and  strong  opinions.  You  wouldn't  have 
took  a  weak,  shambling  sort  of  man — too  proud 
for  that — and  Noah,  though  he  ban't  so  particular 
about  appearances  as  you   would   have   him   be, 
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is  very  particular  indeed  about   one  appearance, 
and  that's  your's.     You  can't  deny  it." 

**  For  his  credit  and  renown,"  she  said. 

"  A  very  good  reason,  too.  He  may  worry  you 
to  death  ;  but  he's  awful  proud  of  you,  and  many 
a  fine  night  have  he  sung  your  praises  in  a  full 
bar.  He's  a  shy  man,  like  some  of  the  best,  and 
he  won't  say  to  you  what  he'll  say  of  you.  But 
he's  loyal,  Melinda  ;  he's  loyal  and  proud  of  you 
to  the  backbone,  as  well  he  ought  to  be.  And 
where  money's  the  matter,  you'd  be  gratified  to 
learn  his  view.  They  was  congratulating  him 
a  bit  ago,  because  'tis  well  known  what  a  snug 
man  he  groweth  ;  and  he  said,  '  'Tis  along  of  my 
wife,  for  a  cleverer  head  on  young  shoulders  you 
won't  find.  She  strikes  the  right  note  of  thrift,' 
said  Noah,  'and  you'll  look  a  mighty  long  way 
afore  you'll  find  a  man's  wife  so  watchful  for  her 
husband's  pocket  as  mine.'  " 

*'He  don't  say  things  like  that  to  me,"  she 
answered,  making  her  eyes  small,  and  threading 
her  needle  against  the  light. 

''  Along  of  that  shy  feeling  that  comes  over  him. 
He  gets  nervous,  and  then  he  gets  clumsy  with  his 
own  words.  But  he  only  wants  to  keep  up  his  end 
of  the  stick,  and  means  far  less  than  you  mean, 
when  all's  said.  So,  as  you  are  strong,  you  must 
be  tender,  my  dear.  And  that  brings  me  back  to 
the  point  of  view." 

I  preached  on  that  text,  and  showed  her  as  the 
tenderest  point  in  the  world  be  the  point  of  view. 
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**If  you  sit  down  on  a  tin  tack,"  I  said,  "you 
know  what  haps  ;  but  there's  sharper  points  than 
that,  and  the  sharpest  of  all  is  the  point  of  view. 
And  if  we  could  only  train  our  minds  and  instincts 
to  look  for  every  man's  point  of  view,  and  try  to 
feel  it  afore  we  fell  foul  of  him,  the  world  would 
be  a  different  place.  And  once  you  find  yourself 
looking  out  at  the  world  through  Noah's  eyes, 
mark  me,  there'll  come  balm  of  Gilead  into  your 
life,  and  you'll  rise  above  yourself  and  above 
him,  as  if  a  angel  had  lent  you  wings." 

She  listened  far  more  patient  than  I'd  got  the 
right  to  hope.  She  even  nodded  now  and  again. 
Then  I  patted  Noah  on  the  back. 

''He's  a  man  in  ten  thousand — a  masterpiece 
of  a  carpenter,  and  bound  for  a  higher  place  than 
this  village  come  a  few  years.  And  genius,  they 
say,  stands  alone.  He  can't  do  and  think  and 
dress  and  behave  like  a  common  man.  'Tis  in 
his  blood  to  be  like  the  burning,  fiery  phoenix," 
I  said — "a  rare  invention  and  a  creature  apart. 
And  great  men  be  always  cruel  aggravating  to 
their  women.  'Tis  a  law  of  nature  —  to  be 
regretted,  but  so  it  stands." 

Then  she  said  a  clever  thing. 

"  I  see  your  point  of  view,  anyway,  Mr 
Rowland,"  she  said.  "There's  a  lot  in  the  idea, 
no  doubt;  but  it's  kept  you  single,  however." 

I  praised  her  for  such  swiftness  of  mind,  and 
was  just  going  on  to  show  exactly  how,  in  my 
opinion,  she  did  ought  to  start  on   Noah  at  the 
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first  opportunity,  when  the  man  hisself  came 
along  the  garden  path.  With  that  Melinda  got 
up  and  took  her  work  and  prepared  to  go. 

'"Tis  all  right,"  she  said.  "You  give  him  a 
treat  now,  if  you  please.  I'll  come  back  in  half 
an  hour  or  so  ;  and  you  can  tell  him  about  the 
point  of  view  and  try  and  hammer  some  sense 
into  his  thick  head,  if  he'll  stand  it.  But  he 
ban't  so  patient  as  me,  remember,  for  all  his 
wonderful  character." 

She  went  out,  rather  cold  and  thoughtful-like, 
and  Noah  came  up  to  the  window  where  I  was 
sitting.  He  waited  for  her  to  shut  the  door, 
then,  though  well  knowing  it  would  have  troubled 
her  cruel  to  see  him  climb  into  the  room  through 
the  window,  he  went  and  done  it.  And  in  the 
act  he  knocked  over  one  of  they  big,  red-flowered 
cactus  plants.  The  pot  scat  abroad,  and  the 
plant  was  broke  in  two,  and  the  soil  went  all 
over  the  carpet. 

''Good  powers!"  he  said.  ''My  wife  will 
twitter  about  that.  'Twas  give  her  by  her  late 
grandmother,  and  she  thinks  the  world  of  the 
prickly  thing.  No  matter;  let  her  pick  it  up 
again  :  she's  got  a  pair  of  hands,  I  believe." 

'Twas  a  good  text  for  me  to  fasten  upon,  and 
I  did  so.  I  blamed  him  pretty  sharp  for  such  a 
slovenly,  dirty  act,  and  he  seemed  a  good  bit 
astonished. 

"  Hang  it,  innkeeper  !  "  he  said,  "  mayn't  a  man 
come  in  his  own  house  through  the  open  winder, 
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if  he  want's  to  ?  Why,  good  powers  !  "  he  said, 
'*  if  I've  a  mind  to  go  down  my  chimney,  or  get  in 
through  the  tiles,  'tis  my  business  surely,  not  yours. " 

I  let  him  work  up  into  a  bit  of  heat,  because  a 
man  in  that  state  can  be  tackled  roughly,  and  I 
didn't  mind  taking  a  hard  blow  or  two  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  so  long  as  I  got  in  a 
few  heavy  counter-strokes  on  him  and  shook  him 
afterward. 

*'  Don't  you  talk  that  rot,  Bassett,"  I  answered, 
in  my  sternest  manner.  ''You  know  me,  and 
you  know  I  ban't  here  for  my  own  pleasure,  and 
I'm  not  in  a  mood  to  stand  silliness,  especially 
from  a  man  so  wise  as  you  can  be.  'Tis  a  poor 
compliment  to  me,"  I  said,  '<for  you  to  answer 
me  in  that  tone  of  voice  ;  for  I've  been  a  good 
friend  to  your  family  and  to  you  likewise  ;  and 
who  would  have  had  the  job  of  all  that  woodwork 
at  the  rectory  last  week  but  for  me  ?  " 

"All  right,  all  right,"  he  answered.  ''Don't 
get  niffed,  Johnny.  'Tis  only  my  fun.  And 
whether  or  no,  I  stand  to  it  that  an  English- 
man's house  is  his  castle,  and  he've  got  a  perfect 
right  to  come  through  his  parlour  winder  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  that  pleases  him." 

"  And  an  Englishwoman's  house  is  her  castle 
likewise,"  I  declared,  "and  since  'tis  your  wife's 
joy  and  pride  to  keep  your  house  in  a  way  no 
other  house  in  the  village  be  kept,  you're  wrong 
altogether   to    take    your    careless,    dirty   line   of 
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action,  and  make  nought  of  all  her  genteel  ideas, 
and  torture  her  sense  of  the  comely  and  the  clean 
and   the  fitting.     'Tis  just   that  coming   through 
the  winder  that  strikes  the  note  of  your  conduct, 
and   though   you   say   'tis    no   business   of  mine, 
Noah,  I'll  chance  that  for  the  sake  of  two  clever 
people   I   think  the  world   of  —  I'll   chance  what 
you  may  speak  against  me— and  assure  you  that 
you   be  wrong    and    brutal    and    piglike   in   this 
matter  ;   and  'tis  casting  pearls  before  swine  for 
your  wonderful  creation  of  a  wife  to  make  your 
home  like  a  fairy-land,    if  you  will  come  into  it 
through  the  winder.     Look  what  your  hoof  have 
done  to  the  white  paint,  and  look  at  all  that  mess 
and  dirt  on   the   carpet.     'Tis  nothing   in    itself, 
but  everything  when  you  think  of  Melinda.     She's 
a   genius,    I    tell   you,    and   genius  will   have   its 
special    features  and   high   ideas   above   the  herd 
of  us  every-day  folk.     And  her  genius  takes  such 
a  flight  of  soap  and  water  as  never  was  heard  of 
afore.     Why,  every  dirty  thumb-mark  on  the  wall 
is  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of  her  pride." 

That  was  pretty  clever  for  me,  and  I  paused  to 
get  my  breath.     But  the  man  misunderstood. 

"If  thumb-marks  be  nails  in  the  coffin  of  her 
pride,  I'd  plant  'em  from  the  top  of  the  house 
to  the  bottom,  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow," 
he  said.  "Her  pride  goeth  before  a  fall,  as  I've 
often  told  her.  Pride,  pride— curse  her  pride! 
She's  house-proud  and  havage-proud  and  clothes- 
proud  and  hair-proud  and  teeth-proud  and  voice- 
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proud,  and  everything  but  husband-proud.  Good 
Lord,  that  woman  !  Every  word — every  little  word 
I  say— she  fastens  on  it  like  a  hawk,  and  mangles 
it  and  turns  it  inside  out,  till  I  very  near  dance 
sometimes  to  see  how  an  innocent  speech  can 
be  twisted  into  an  ugly  one.  And  I  stick  up  for 
her  in  season  and  out,  and  you  can  bear  me 
witness  that  I  do  ;  but  when  do  she  say  a  good 
word  for  me  and  my  parts?  Her  point  of 
view " 

There  I  cut  him  short. 

"The  very  word  !  "  I  said.  ''  And  well  I  knew, 
if  we  had  a  good  tell  about  it,  that  word  would 
presently  jump  to  your  lips.  The  point  of  view 
is  everything,  and  in  that  lies  the  great  hope  for 
you  and  Melinda  ;  for  you're  both  so  chock  full 
of  cleverness  as  an  egg  of  meat,  and  once  you  can 
see  from  her  point  of  view — how  life  strikes  upon 
her  and  what  her  ambitions  are  —  and  once  she 
can  do  the  like,  and  put  herself  in  your  place, 
and  view  your  manly  outlook,  and  see  your  great 
skill  with  hard  wood,  and  so  on,  then  you'll  lift  her 
eyes,  and  she'll  clear  yours,  and  all  will  be  well." 

He  was  walking  up  and  down,  but  now  he  went 
into  the  scullery  and  I  after  him.  Then  he  drawed 
a  jug  of  beer  and  took  two  glasses  off  the  kitchen 
dresser. 

''Fetch  a  third,  my  son,"  I  said,  "for  your 
missis  will  join  us  again  presently,  and  'twould 
be  a  clever  thing  to  let  her  know  you  was  expect- 
ing her." 
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He  did  as  I  told  him,  and  I  went  further,  and 
said  as  we  wouldn't  drink  until  she  came.  '*  And, 
meantime,  let  me  improve  the  shining  hour,"  I 
said,  then  went  on  at  him  in  my  best  manner 
for  a  good  bit  longer  till  my  throat  was  dry. 

He  stared  at  my  fine  flow  of  words. 

*'  Lord  !  "  he  declared,  "  you  ought  to  have  been 
a  hedge -preacher,  John  Rowland." 

Then  his  wife  came  down  house  again  and 
joined  us  in  the  parlour.  And  she  was  perfectly 
calm.  She  had  cried  a  bit  after  she'd  left  me,  as 
I  could  see ;  but  the  marks  were  very  near  gone. 
In  fact,  the  only  warm  member  present  was  myself. 
I'd  worked  myself  up  into  a  pretty  good  heat  over 
the  job,  you  understand,  and  now  Noah  noticed  it. 

''Pour  innkeeper  a  glass  of  beer,  Melindy," 
he  says;  ''he's  sweating  like  a  pig.  And  then 
pour  yourself  one,  and  let's  see  you  drink  it.  You 
don't  drink  enough  to  keep  a  mouse  alive." 

She  was  surprised  at  this  remark.  She  gived 
a  ghost  of  a  smile  and  obeyed  him  ;  but  she  didn't 
speak.  However,  Noah's  tongue  was  now  unloosed, 
and  he  started. 

"Me  and  Mr  Rowland  here  have  been  talking 
very  wise  about  life  in  general,  and  yours  and  mine 
in  particular.  He's  so  kind  as  to  be  interested  in 
our  private  affairs— very  good  of  such  a  busy  man, 
I'm  sure — and  he's  pointed  out  to  me  what  I  never 
seed  for  myself,  of  course,  Melindy — namely,  that 
you  ban't  the  every-day  kind  of  wife,  and  that 
I've  been  short-sighted  and  a  selfish  beast  to  you. 
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And  in  his  judgment  I  did  ought  to  wash  oftener, 
and  not  come  in  the  house  from  the  stable  through 
the  parlour  winder,  and  so  on.  All  sound  sense 
and  solemn  truth;  and   I  thank  him  for  it." 

His  wife  looked  awful  queer,  and  her  voice  was 
strange  to  me  when  she  answered  : 

"And  I've  heard  tell  from  him  what  a  clever 
man  you  are,  Noah — a  thing  I'd  never  thought 
of  myself,  more  shame  to  me — in  fact,  a  genius 
of  a  man  ;  and  such  men  mustn't  be  judged  like 
common,  every-day  husbands.  I'm  going  to  try 
and  look  out  at  life  from  your  point  of  view,  Noah, 
and  say  my  prayers  to  you  in  future ;  because 
that's  the  backbone  of  married  life,  and  Mr 
Rowland  thinks  I'm  clever  enough  to  do  it." 

''And  I  know  you  are,"  he  said.  "Good 
powers  !  What  is  there  you  ban't  clever  enough 
to  do,  if  you  want  to?  And  witty  though  I  may 
be,  and  a  master  carpenter,  and  all  the  rest,  of 
course  where  my  love  and  pride  and  hope  and  joy 
be  set  I've  failed — failed,  and  well  I  know  it." 

"You  havn't  failed,"  she  answered.  " 'Tis 
only  now  and  again,  I'm  sure,  we  don't  see  alike  ; 
and  then,  no  doubt,  I'm  far  too  quick  to  put  my 
own  point  of  view  first.  I  blush  for  myself  when 
I  think  of  it  now." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  said— "  not  at  all,  Melindy. 
Good  powers  !  And  why  shouldn't  you  have  your 
own  point  of  view — a  clever,  well-educated  woman 
as  took  the  prizes  you  took  at  school?  Your  point 
of  view  be  worth  that  of  any  ten  men  every  time, 
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and  'tis  always  dead  right,  as  I've  told  the  people 
more  than  once." 

*'And  so's  yours.  You've  got  a  man's  mind 
and  you  lift  your  mind  up  to  the  big  things." 

''And  the  first  big  thing  be  you,"  he  told  her, 
"and  all  else  is  trash  and  dross  to  me.  Look 
there  at  thicky  broken  pot — my  wicked  work  !  I've 
been  so  wrong  as  to  come  in  through  the  winder. 
Shame  upon  me !  What  the  devil's  the  front 
door  for?" 

"Come  in  how  you  please,  so  long  as  you  do 
come,"  she  said.  "God  knows  I've  often  done 
enough  to  keep  you  away.  'Tis  I  that  have  been 
wrong — wrong  to  do  a  score  of  silly,  headstrong 
things  and  fret  you  with  my  fidgets.  What  matter 
for  the  flower -pot!  Ban't  there  another  in  the 
world!  D'you  think  I  don't  see  my  sins  clear 
enough?  D'you  think  I  wanted  Mr  Rowland 
here,  or  anybody  else,  to  tell  me  all  my  count- 
less faults?  No,  I  didn't.  Too  well  I  knew 'em, 
and  too  well  I  knew  you  knew  'em  too ;  but 
you  was  too  generous  and  manly  to  name  them, 
though  an  outsider  could." 

Bassett  cast  an  unfriendly  glance  at  me. 

"  I  won't  have  you  sing  small — a  woman  with 
your  family's  blood  in  your  veins,  and  a  woman 
of  your  great  renown,  and  with  such  a  house  and 
all,"  he  said.  "Good  powers!  Who  am  I  that 
my  wife  should  say  I  know  her  faults,  when  I  cry 
out  at  the  cross-roads  every  day  that  she  haven't 
got  none?    'Tis  all   the   other  way,  as  Rowland 
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have  made  me  see  very  clear,  though  I  knew  it 
too  well  without  his  telling.  Tis  all  the  other 
way,  and  I'm  a  common,  unclean  thing,  far  below 
you  in  all  my  thoughts  and  deeds.  I'm  a  master 
carpenter,  'tis  true  ;  but  what's  that  if  I'm  a  care- 
less, dirty  man,  and  mess  the  house  and  break 
my  wife's  heart  and  don't  value  her  wonderful 
character?  And  what  if  I  do  save  money  for  you 
and  work  early  and  late  for  you  and  feel  my  heart- 
strings tight  about  you  whenever  your  name  comes 
in  my  mind?  That's  all  nought  against  the  count- 
less wicked,  nasty,  shameful  things  I've  done,  as 
John  here  be  good  enough  to  point  out  so  bitter 
clear.  But  God's  my  judge  I  didn't  know  what 
a  sinner  I  was  ! " 

''Don't  go  on  like  that,  dear  Noah,"  she  said, 
*'  because  I'm  only  flesh  and  blood,  and  I  can't 
stand  it.  I've  cried  to-night — cried  cruel  tears  to 
think  of  my  mistakes  and  how  little  worth  I  was 
to  win  such  a  wonder  as  you.  I  won't  hear  you 
run  yourself  down  afore  me,  and  no  proper  wife 
would.  'Tis  all  nonsense,  and  if  you  think  'tis 
my  point  of  view  that  you  ban't  all  you  should 
be,  clean  or  dirty,  and  if  you  think  I'd  change  a 
hair  on  your  head  —  unless  'tis  some  grey  ones 
brought  by  my  evil,  scolding  tongue — then  you're 
wrong." 

"Say  no  more,  or  I  shall  get  angered  with 
somebody,"  he  answered  her.  ''Good  powers, 
Melindy  !  You  make  a  lump  come  in  my  throat — 
to  see  a  proud  piece   like  you  eating  humble  pie 
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to  me  !  'Tis  horrid,  and  contrary  to  nature,  for 
you  be  worth  a  million  of  me,  and  your  precious 
little  finger's  of  more  account  than  my  whole 
carcase — or  any  other  man's  ;  and  if  there's  them 
about  think  they've  got  the  wit  to  teach  you  your 

duty  to  me "     He  broke  off  there,  and  looked 

over  my  way  again. 

Then  she  went  on  : 

''And  if  there's  any  man  or  woman  think  to  tell 
you  what  I  want  of  you,  well,  all  I  want  is  your 
love  ;  and  I've  got  it,  and,  please  God,  always 
shall  have." 

Her  voice  was  broken. 

"Have  done,"  he   said,    ''or   I'll 'Tis  all 

in  a  nutshell — a  very  stupid,  needless,  impertinent 
piece  of  work,  and — certain  people,  with  a  name 
for  sense,  ought  to  have  known  better.  To  make 
a  woman  cry  ban't  no  part  of  a  man's  duty  at  no 
time  ;  and  if  that  woman  be  another  man's  wife, 
and  the  best  wife  on  God's  earth  at  that — well, 
'tis  better  in  my  opinion  if  we  all  stuck  to  our  own 
job,  and  the  publicans  kept  behind  their  own  bars 
and  left  the  sinners  to  mind  their  own  blessed 
business." 

Then  she  takes  it  up  again  : 

"Ban't  I  your  wife?  Have  we  got  a  secret 
from  each  other?  No,  we  havn't,  and  never  shall 
have.  And  I  don't  want  any  man  to  tell  me  your 
virtues,  and  you  don't  want  any  man  to  tell  you 
mine." 

And  then  I  spoke ;   for   I  began  to   feel  that  if 
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Noah  had  come  in   at  the  winder,   I  might  find 
myself  going  out  the  same  way. 

"Not  so  fast,"  I  said— ''not  so  fast,  young 
people.     Just  you  hear  me " 

But  they  wouldn't. 

*'  We  have  heard  you,"  answered  Bassett. 
''  We've  heard  you  together  and  apart,  and  in 
my  opinion  we've  heard  a  darned  sight  too  much 
of  you.  There's  things  a  man  can  do,  and 
there's  things  a  man  can't  do,"  he  said,  "and, 
for  my  part,  it  looks  to  me  terrible  much  as  if 
you'd  done  a  thing  a  man  can't  do." 

"You're  a  bachelor,  and  you  seem  to  forget 
what  a  married  man  is,  Mr  Rowland,"  declared 
Melinda,  rather  scornful  and  her  nose  cocked. 
"I  daresay  you  meant  well.  You  be  so  great 
on  the  point  of  view  that  Noah  and  me  will 
grant  that  from  your  bachelor  point  of  view 
you  didn't  mean  all  or  half  you  said  ;  but  there 
'tis  :  your  point  of  view  be  cruel,  narrow,  and 
one  -  sided,  and  ungentlemanly  too,  and  you 
oughtn't  to  have  thought  that  I " 

"I'll  go  further,"  interrupted  Bassett.  "A 
woman's  that  tender  that  even  under  insult  she'll 
often  be  patient  and  not  answer  back.  And 
Melindy  here  —  as  be  patience  made  alive  —  is 
a  lot  too  kind  to  say  what  she  really  thinks. 
But  I  ban't  so  particular,  and  I  tell  you,  Johnny 
Rowland,  that  there's  a  place  for  everything, 
and  everything  in  it's  place  ;  and  it  wasn't  your 
place  to  wait  till   I'd  gone  down  to  your  public 
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house    and    then    sneak    up    here    to    bully    my 
wife." 

'*  Or  sit  and  spit  out  through  that  window  on  my 
geraniums,"  said  Melinda. 

"  Good  powers !  You  to  lecture  her,  a 
Westaway,  and  above  you  by  birth  and  every- 
thing !     A  proud,  sensitive  creature  like  her ! " 

''  And  to  tell  my  husband  he  wasn't  tidy," 
she  said.  "  And  you  sitting  there  in  the  window 
blowing  your  smoke  into  my  curtains  as  if  'twas 
your  tap-room  ! " 

**'Tis  a  very  great  pity  you  can't  see  yourself 
to-night  as  other  people  see  you,  Rowland," 
went  on  the  man  ;  "because,  if  you  could,  you'd 
see  a  very  silly  creature,  as  wants  all  the  sense 
he's  got  and  a  bit  more  for  his  own  needs.  None 
to  spare  for  me  and  my  wife,  I  assure  you." 

'•And  you  a  bachelor,  too,"  she  said  again. 
'Twas  that  she  found  hardest  to  forgive, 
seemingly. 

Then  Noah  got  telling  Melinda  more  of  my 
faults. 

"When  I  come  in  here,"  he  said,  "that  man 
instantly  told  me  I  was  ruining  your  life  and 
a  few  other  things  ;  and  how  I'm  to  behave, 
and  how  I'm  not  to  do  this  and  not  to  do  that. 
And  never  even  invited  here  —  unless  you  asked 
him?" 

"No,"  she  answered;  "I  didn't  ask  him,  and 
I  didn't  want  him.  He  came  in  and  was  at 
my  throat   before    I    knew  what   had   happened, 
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You    might    have    knocked    me    down     with     a 
feather ! " 

*'The  indecency  of  it!"  cried  Noah.  ''And 
a  man  who  could  do  a  thing  like  that  to  pride 
himself  on  his  good  sense  and  judgment !  Why, 
if  'twasn't  so  shameful,  John  Rowland,  'twould 
be  a  trick  to  laugh  at.  But  it  ban't  that  by 
long  chalks ;  'tis  a  beastly,  pushing,  indelicate 
thing,  thrusting  into  a  happy  home  with  all 
your  dangerous  opinions.  You  come  in  here 
by  night — by  night  you  come  —  and  poke  your 
nose  into  my  private  affairs,  and  talk  a  lot  of 
anointed  twaddle  to  this  woman  behind  my  back  ; 
and  then  you  send  her  out  of  the  room  when 
I  come  in,  and  begin  upon  me  to  the  same  tune. 
And  do  you  know  what  you  might  have  done? 
D'you  know  what  might  have  happened,  you 
headlong,  rash  man,  if  you  hadn't  been  dealing 
with  the  like's  of  us?" 

I  didn't  answer,  but  Melinda  did. 

''You  might  have  separated  two  people  forever 
— a  faithful,  loving  husband  and  wife." 

" 'Tis  properly  shameful,"  went  on  Bassett, 
"and  no  smaller  word's  big  enough.  If  you'd 
go  to  your  good  books  and  better  your  own 
foolish  ideas,  'twould  be  wiser,  I  should  think. 
'Those  that  God  have  joined  together  let  no 
man  put  asunder' — there's  holy  words  for  you, 
you  wretched  creature !  And  yet  you  try  — 
you  come  creeping  in  here  —  by  night,  too  — 
to     put    asunder    this    woman    and    me !      And 
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you     ban't     ashamed     of     your     devil's     work, 
seemingly." 

**  Ashamed,  no;  he's  smiling  at  it,"  said 
Melinda.  And  'twas  true.  I  couldn't  for  the 
life  of  me  help  showing  just  a  twinkle,  though 
I  tried  to  look  so  solemn  as  an  owl. 

But  the  young  couple  was  working  up  into  a 
proper  fury  now,  and  Noah's  voice  had  got  out 
of  hand  afore  he  let  fly  again. 

"  I'll  I'arn  him  to  smile — a  insolent  hound  ; 
I'll  make  him  smile  wrong  side  of  his  ugly, 
flat  face  in  a  minute !  Drinking  my  beer  and 
all !  And  thinks  that  we're  a  pair  of  born  fools 
to  be  preached  at  by  him.  But  'tis  he  that's 
the  fool,  and  I'll  show  him  he  is." 

Then  she  cut  in  : 

"And  now  he'll  go  babbling  through  the 
village,  no  doubt,  saying  that  you  and  me  be 
cat  and  dog,  and  turning  the  people  from  us 
and  telling  wicked  lies  and " 

''Let  him  dare!"  shouts  Noah,  standing  still 
and  banging  the  table  with  his  fist.  "Let  me 
hear  as  he's  once  had  your  name  or  mine  on 
his  lips,  and  I'll  horsewhip  him  fust  and  have 
him  up  afore  the  court  for  libel  after!  A  man 
like  you,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  me  where  I 
sat  in  a  corner — "  a  man  like  you  be  a  canker 
in  any  town,  and  the  smaller  the  place,  the 
more  dangerous  'tis  to  have  such  a  creature  in 
it.  And,  mark  me,  I'll  set  the  world  against 
you,    and    tell    every    man   and   woman    what    a 
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malicious,  scandal-mongering  dog  you  are.  I'll 
fright  all  your  friends  away  from  you,  and  tell 
the  customers  what  they  may  expect,  and  warn 
the  married  men  that  when  they  be  drinking 
your  beer  so  like  as  not  you  be  trying  to  ruin 
'em  with  their  wives." 

*'And  the  next  thing  will  be  you'll  try  to  ruin 
the  wives  themselves,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  says 
the  woman.  "A  cunning,  underhand,  hooken- 
snivey  thing  like  you— Lord  knows  what  I  should 
have  heard  next  if  my  husband  hadn't  come  home !" 

"If  I  thought  that,"  roars  Noah,  blazing  like 
a  bonfire,  *  I'd  wallop  you  here  and  now,  John 
Rowland.  I'd  thrash  you  to  the  truth  of  music, 
and  cry  you  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  as  a  damned,  scoundrelly  love-hunter, 
not  to  be  trusted  with  any  honest  woman  ! " 

Well,  that  let  me  out.  Td  heard  enough,  and 
wanted  change  of  air. 

"I'll  be  off,"  I  said,  "and  then  you  can  clean 
your  house,  and  fumigate  it  also." 

"No,  you've  done  that,"  she  answered,  quick 
as  lightning.  "All  we  need  be  a  gale  of  wind 
in  the  house  to  blow  your  hateful  ideas  out  of 
it.  You've  tried  your  wicked  best  to  make  an 
everlasting  quarrel  between  my  husband  and  me, 
and  I'll  never  forgive  you  for  it.  I'd  be  ashamed 
to  forgive  you.     And  now  you'd  better  go." 

"And  quick!"  said  Noah.  "And  I  won't 
forgive  you  neither,  and  no  man  with  any  self- 
respect  would  do  so." 
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''The  first  that  ever  tried  to  come  between 
us  ! "  she  said  reproachfully. 

"But  you've  failed,  and  I  hope  you'll  smart 
to  your  dying  day  when  you  see  how  you've  failed," 
he  went  on.  "You've  failed,  and  if  anything 
could  make  me  love  this  woman  more  fierce  and 
faithful  than  what  I  do,  t'would  be  your  mean 
trick  to  try  and  put  me  against  her.  Henceforth 
she'll  be  more— far  more  to  me  than  ever  she 
was  in  her  life.     So  now,  then  ! " 

"  And  the  same  here,"  cries  t'other.  "  I  love 
the  ground  my  Noah  walks  on,  and  ever  shall. 
And  I  hate  the  ground  you  walk  on  ;  and  I'll 
spit  at  your  shadow  every  time  you  pass  me — 
same  as  you  spat  on  my  geraniums.  And  now 
you  go  out  of  this  or  I'll  ask  my  husband  to  put 
you  out." 

So  I  bent  to  the  blast,  and  didn't  even  try 
to  right  myself,  for  that  might  have  been  fatal. 
I  just  rose  up  and  crept  away  like  a  suspicious 
character  when  he  catches  the  policeman's  eye. 
I  sneaked  out  of  the  house  in  dead  silence,  and 
went  off  with  my  head  down,  to  let  'em  see 
how  properly  crushed  I  felt ;  and  at  the  door 
I  turned  half  a  second  and  just  said  :  "  Well, 
well,  good-night,  my  dears.  And  if  I'd  got  a 
tail,  I'm  sure  I'd  put  it  between  my  legs." 

They  came  to  the  ope-way  and  cussed  so  long  as 
I  was  in  ear-shot,  and  then  I  looked  back  and 
saw  them  in  each  other's  arms,  like  them  old 
pictures   of   folk  cut  on   black  paper— lined   out 
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black  against  the   light   in    the   passage   behind 
'em. 

Not  a  word  did  I  ever  speak  about  it  after  ; 
but  be  sure  they  did.  A  terrible  character  I 
got  for  a  season,  and  Noah  Bassett  would  never 
know  me  again  or  come  across  the  threshold 
of  my  public  house.  And  Melinda,  she  cut  me 
dead  and  made  her  family  do  the  like.  But 
what  mattered  was  that  something  new  took 
shape  and  sprang  up  and  grew  betwixt  'em 
from  that  hour.  Whether  'twas  the  point  of 
view,  or  the  joyful  feeling  of  being  in  such  close 
and  loving  sympathy  against  me,  I  can't  say; 
but  it  went  pretty  well  for  'em  from  that  day, 
and  a  lot  of  nice,  little,  red  -  headed  childer 
come  in  due  course;  and  they  was  all  so  happy 
as  life  allows  sensible  folk  to  be. 

Peacemaking  be  noble  work  for  a  man,  but 
you  must  always  expect,  when  you  start  stopping 
blows,  to  find  the  last  and  heaviest  of  'em  fall 
on  your  own  shoulders. 


THE  TWO  FARMERS 
I 

In  midmost  Moor,  among  the  untamed  hills, 
there  stands  the  ancient  tenement  of  Sherberton. 
Great  Sherberton,  as  it  is  called,  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  lesser  homestead  of  the  same  name  a 
mile  away,  crowns  a  bluff  above  the  valley  of 
the  Swincombe  River,  where  that  stream,  after  a 
brief  journey  from  her  cradle  upon  Fox  Tor  Mire, 
sinks  with  song  to  the  valley,  and  is  lost  in  her 
sister,  the  Dart. 

At  Great  Sherberton  there  once  reigned  a 
solitary  man,  and  his  sole  near  relative,  an  elder 
brother,  farmed  Little  Sherberton. 

Jonathan  and  Silas  Merripit,  albeit  of  characters 
very  different,  were  good  friends,  for  Jonathan 
was  not  built  to  quarrel  with  any  creature,  and 
to  his  younger  brother  he  had  always  yielded 
allegiance  and  loyalty  unquestioned.  Jonathan 
was  a  man  of  mighty  thews  and  sinews  ;  but 
Silas  possessed  the  stronger  intellect,  and  easily 
dominated  his  elder  by  force  of  will. 

You  shall  see  the  master  of  Great  Sherberton 
where  rivers  sing  the  prelude  of  these  events.     He 
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stood  by  Swincombe  stream  and  looked  into  the 
water.     He  was  of  medium  height,   clad  roughly 
in   fustian,    with   a   blue    handkerchief  about   his 
throat,    a    withered    'deer-stalker'    hat    upon    his 
head,    and  brown  leggings  of  the  colour  of  dead 
fern  buttoned  about  his  calves.     His  hands  were 
in   his  pockets,    and   he    stared    listlessly   at    the 
running  river.     His  beard  was  brown  and  close- 
cropped  ;   his  eyes   were   pale   blue  and  as   hard 
as  a  spring   sky  when   the   wind  blows   easterly. 
He  was  straight  in  the  back  and  narrow  in  the 
thigh;   a  grim  and  masterful   air  sat   upon    him, 
and  his  mouth,  the  upper  lip  of  which  was  shaven, 
showed  courage  and  pitiless  strength  of  purpose. 
No  tramp  ever  stopped  Silas  Merripit ;  no  dog  or 
man  ever  loitered  when  he  called. 

He  was  a  bachelor  of  forty-five,  and  had  never 
desired  companionship  of  women.  Yet  now  he 
stood  and  dawdled  by  stream-tide— a  thing  in 
itself  extraordinary.  He  loitered  and  looked  into 
the  water,  yet  saw  it  not,  for  his  mind's  eyes 
were  occupied  with  a  living  picture. 

''Burn  it  all!  what  next?"  he  asked  himself, 
snorted  impatiently,  and  flung  the  thought  of  a 
brown-eyed,  full-lipped  damsel  from  his  brain. 
He  did  it  roughly,  as  though  he  was  actually 
pushing  the  woman  away.  By  the  shoulders  he 
seemed  to  thrust  her  out  of  that  secret  chamber  of 
thought,  and  he  would  have  shaken  her  if  he 
could.     Then  he  slammed   the  door  of  his  mind 
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and  locked  it,  and  went  up  the  hill  homeward  ; 
but  before  he  got  there  the  same  woman  was 
looking  in  upon  his  heart  through  the  window. 
Silas  Merripit  felt  alarmed  at  this  attack,  and  yet 
the  sensation  did  not  wholly  anger  him  by  reason 
of  its  novelty. 

Drusilla  Copleston  and  her  father  were  new 
settlers.  They  rented  a  cottage  that  belonged  to 
the  farmer,  a  small  abode  standing  upon  the  high- 
road that  ran  across  Dartmoor  about  a  mile  from 
Sherberton,  and  to-day,  for  the  second  time,  Silas 
had  called  at  Brownberry  cot ;  for  the  second  time 
he  had  seen  his  tenant's  daughter. 

<'  To  catch  the  same  female  twice  in  my  thoughts 
—and  her  a  foreigner !     Be    I    mazed  ? "  the  man 
asked   himself.      Then   he   dismissed   this   matter 
with  an  oath  and  an  expiration  of  contemptuous 
breath  as  he  entered  his  house.     Stout  and  square 
it  stood  upon   its  own   hill-crest,    with   yard   and 
byres  spread  round  about  it,  with  ancient  thatch, 
weathered  to  silver  above  its  little,  leaded  window- 
panes,  and  ivy  gripping  tight  to  the  granite  face 
of  it.      Above  the   farm,  crofts   rolled   out,  quite 
dwarfed    by    the   immensity  of   the    great    waste 
around  them  ;  below,  the  ground  fell  sharply,  and 
Swincombe   curled  and    cried    in    flashing    foam 
and  glittering  water. 

Mr  Merripit  ate  his  dinner,  and  then,  still 
troubled  with  his  new  complaint,  lighted  a  pipe 
and  set  out  to  see  his  brother. 

<' 'Twill    do   me   good  to  have  a  tell  and   get 
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that  wench's  eyes  out  of  my  head,"  he  said. 
''Burn  my  soul!  what  next?  And  me  up  home 
five-and-forty  year  old  !  " 

But  Jonathan  was  not  to  be  seen.  A  hind  came 
out  of  Little  Sherberton — a  cautious  soul  who 
spoke  but  seldom  and  never  risked  the  truth. 

**  He  might  have  gone  to  Two  Bridges,  and, 
again,  he  might  not;  and  he  might  have  fetched 
over  to  Hexworthy,  and,  again,  he  might  not," 
said  Sam  Bonus.  His  hair  was  reddish  grey, 
and  his  mouth  shut  only  when  he  chewed  or 
talked. 

Little  Sherberton  showed  none  of  those  signs 
of  prosperity  that  marked  the  larger  farm,  for 
Jonathan  Merripit  loved  ease  and  lacked  ambition. 
He  too  was  a  bachelor  ;  he  followed  sport,  and 
made  no  effort  to  save  money  or  stand  well  in  the 
eyes  of  his  neighbours.  He  was  a  gentle  man 
of  kindly  disposition.  He  never  criticised  any 
living  being;  and  the  fact  stood  to  him  for 
credit  and  made  Jonathan  many  friends.  His 
brother  was  his  hero  and  exemplar.  But  Jonathan 
did  not  emulate  Silas  :  he  could  not.  People  dis- 
liked the  latter,  though  none  ever  spoke  a  word 
against  him  when  Jonathan  was  by.  The  elder, 
whose  age  was  forty-seven,  cited  his  brother  in 
season  and  out ;  he  pointed  to  his  probity  and 
his  prosperity ;  but  he  did  not  covet  anything 
that  belonged  to  him,  though  humorously  he 
was  wont  to  lament  that  all  the  brains  of  the 
family  had  gone  to  Silas. 
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"  A  fool  am  I,"  he  declared  ;  "yet  'tis  only  to 
be  in  the  fashion  ;  and  if  'twasn't  for  the  like 
of  me  and  the  neighbours,  such  fine  men  as  my 
brother   couldn't   shine   so   strong   and   stand   so 

high." 

He  resembled  the  master  of  Great  Sherberton  in 
build,  in  beard,  and  in  carriage;  but  he  stood 
three  inches  taller  and  weighed  two  stones  more. 
His  eyes  were  grey  and  of  a  soft  lustre  ;  his  mouth 
was  more  ready  to  expand  with  laughter  than  to 
tighten  in  argument.     He  was  sociable  and   idle. 

And  this  man  now  stood  where  his  brother  had 
stood  in  the  morning— at  Brownberry  cot;  for 
while  Silas  was  asking  for  him  at  his  home,  and 
Sam  Bonus  could  not  tell  where  he  might  be, 
Jonathan,  out  of  good  fellowship,  had  ridden  oft 
upon  his  pony  to  call  on  the  newcomers. 

Saul  Copleston  was  only  fifty,  though  he  had 
a  daughter  no  more  than  twenty  years  younger. 
He  had  come  to  work  as  water-bailiff  on  the  River 
Dart,  and  desired,  where  possible,  to  be  friends 
with  his  neighbours. 

Saul— a  bull  -  necked,  underhung  man  who 
enjoyed  wide  reputation  in  his  business— talked 
now  of  the  river  and  the  salmon  in  it,  of  otters 
and  poachers,  and  of  the  honest  and  dishonest 
folk  he  might  expect  to  find  ranged  for  him  and 

against  him. 

And  Jonathan  answered  his  questions  and  gave 
him  practical  advice  and  information,  albeit  he 
had  no  ill  word  to  say  of  any  man.     Even  the 
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otters  did  not  win  his  grave  reproof.  He  doubted 
whether  they  wrought  much  harm,  and  since  they 
made  good  sport  for  the  gentlemen  in  summer,  it 
seemed  to  him  not  unreasonable  that  they  should 
take  their  toll  of  the  salmon. 

Drusilla  Copleston  sat  and  listened ;  and  she 
brought  both  men  cider  when  they  grew  dry 
with  speech  and  tobacco  smoke. 

And  Jonathan,  who  liked  women  generally,  but 
had  never  done  more  than  philander  with  them, 
took  pleasure  in  Drusilla,  and  addressed  not  a 
little  of  his  conversation  to  her.  She  was  older  in 
mind  than  in  years,  of  buxom  build  and  breezy 
tongue.  She  had  mingled  with  men  all  her  life, 
and  understood  nearly  as  much  as  a  maiden  can 
concerning  them.  She  could  always  please  them 
if  she  desired  to  do  so,  and  many  had  striven  hard 
to  please  her,  but  none  had  made  her  love  him. 
Jonathan  admired  her  mass  of  straw-coloured  hair, 
contrasting  curiously  with  pale  brown  eyes.  He 
appreciated  the  generous  contours  of  her  shape, 
the  rose  in  her  cheek,  the  laugh  on  her  lips,  and 
the  ready  wit  of  her  mind. 

He  stayed  two  hours,  and  returned  home  well 
content  with  the  spending  of  his  afternoon. 

'M'll  befriend  'em,"  he  thought.  'Til  spare 
no  pains  to  do  it,  neither  ;  for  they'm  nice  folk, 
seemingly,  and  the  girl's  a  terrible  fine  piece 
for  sartain.  'Twill  be  a  bit  of  a  story  to  I'arn 
how  she's  got  to  thirty  year  old  and  escaped  a 
husband." 
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Thus,  then,  was  sown  a  tragic  seed— no  common 
strife  of  good  with  evil,  but  the  subtler  thing, 
the  mystery  at  the  root  of  all  highest  human 
sorrow,  where  good  conflicts  with  what  is  not 
bad  and  justice  with  what  is  no  injustice.  Yet 
from  such  clash,  indeed,  may  spring  evil  beyond 
all  palliation. 

On  this  uncertain  ground,  lured  by  the  common 
lot,  now  unconsciously  drifted  the  brothers,  so 
that  peace  vanished  from  their  story,  and  suffer- 
ing made  its  home  in  one  heart,  eternal  wrath 
in  the  other.  But  not  alone  these  passions  came, 
for,  with  them,  a  woman  entered  the  life  of  each. 


II 

Silas  Merripit  found  that  he  loved  Drusilla, 
and  he  strove  to  reason  with  himself  against  it; 
but  his  brother,  who  soon  loved  likewise,  felt 
no  need  to  put  from  him  such  a  fair  experience. 
While  the  younger  hung  back,  the  elder  pushed 
forward.  He  was  seventeen  years  older  than 
the  woman,  but  she  held  this  no  objection,  and 
welcomed  him  frankly  as  a  friend.  They  dis- 
covered that  their  opinions  and  ideas  ran  much 
together.  She,  indeed,  soon  perceived  that  friend- 
ship was  ripening  very  rapidly,  and  began  to 
question  herself  upon  the  situation.  It  revealed 
a  humorous  side  for  one  who  loved  jesting, 
because,  while  Jonathan  openly  courted  her,  his 
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more  powerful  and  self-contained  brother  did 
the  same  by  stealth.  Each  asked  her  and  her 
father  to  their  homes,  and  Saul  Copleston,  who 
perceived  what  might  presently  happen,  threw 
in  his  weight  on  the  side  of  the  younger 
man. 

After  they  had  been  at  Brownberry  cot  six 
months,  Drusilla,  not  because  any  opinion  was 
likely  to  change  her  own,  asked  Mr  Copleston 
which  of  the  Merripit  brothers  he  better  esteemed  ; 
and  he  answered  without  hesitation  : 

*' There's  but  one  in  it,  and   that's  Silas.     I'll 
grant  you  t'other  be  best  company  for  a  revel,  and 
softest-hearted,  and   easiest  with  his  neighbours  ; 
but  Silas  be  built  to  stand  up  against  any  rough 
weather ;  and  you've  got  to  remember  that  rough 
weather's  the   largest  part  of  every  life,  be   you 
king    or  tinker.      Silas    is   rich   and   strong  and 
straight ;    and  he  knows  right  from  wrong,   and 
sometimes    I     go    in    doubt    if    t'other    one    do. 
They'm  both  after  you,   in  my  opinion,  and   'tis 
a  kicklish  case,  for  each  have  been  terrible  clever 
to   keep   his   secret  from    the    eye    of   the   other. 
Silas  have  hid  his  courting  from  pride,  I  reckon, 
and    Jonathan    from    just    the    opposite.       He's 
humble  as   a  worm   where    his   brother   be    con- 
cerned,   and   this   I    know :     if  he   had   any   idea 
that  Silas  was    on    your    track,    he'd   very   soon 
throw  up  the  sponge.     His  brother  be  that  man's 
God,  and  a  jealous  God  at  that." 

Drusilla  had  expected  light  entertainment  from 
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her    father's    criticism ;    instead,    she    received    a 
shock. 

''No  man  would  be  such  a  coward  as  to  give 
in  because  his  brother  told  him  to,"  she  said. 

**  Power's  the  thing,  and  one  have  got  ten  men's 
share,  and  t'other  be  badly  off  for  any,"  answered 
her  father.  "Silas  is  a  just  man,  as  I  soon  found 
out  on  the  river ;  and  when  this  chap  or  that 
spoke  ill  of  him,  'twas  a  broad  hint  to  me  to  keep 
my  eye  on  them,  because  no  honest  man  has  ever 
quarrelled  with  him,  but  a  good  few  rogues  have." 

"  He's  got  no  pity  for  weakness,"  argued 
Drusilla.  ''He'll  never  forgive  a  foolish  deed 
nor  forget  a  foolish  saying.  He  bores  into  you 
like  a  gimlet,  and,  for  my  part,  he  leaves  me  limp 
as  a  davered^  flower  when  he's  done  with  one  of 
his  catechisms." 

"God  knows  I  don't  want  you  away,"  said  her 
father;  "for  if  you  go,  I  must  wed  again  myself 
— a  thing  very  far  from  my  wish  at  present.  But 
there  'tis :  you'll  have  to  make  up  your  mind 
between  them  two  afore  the  year  be  gone." 

"  Ban't  sure  I  want  either,"  she  answered; 
"and  if  I  do,  'tisn't  blue-eyes.  I'd  so  soon  home 
along  with  the  east  wind  as  that  man." 

The  matter  progressed  and  fell  out  strangely,  for 
Drusilla  found  herself  loving  Jonathan  presently, 
and,  on  the  day  that  he  discovered  this  mighty 
fact,  Jonathan  himself  heard  that  his  brother 
loved  Drusilla. 

1  Withered. 
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It  happened  that  the  master  of  Little  Sherberton 
took  the  water-baliff's  daughter  for  a  pony-ride, 
and  showed  her  certain  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Moor  scattered  within  only  a  few  miles  of  her 
home.  Old  Risdon's  triad  of  particular  marvels 
did  they  visit,  and  Brasilia  stood  upon  Crockern 
Tor,  where  of  old  the  stannators  held  their 
parliament  in  hypsethral  court.  Next  she  visited 
Wistman's  Wood,  to  see  the  little  lingering 
colony  of  dwarf  oaks  that  still  keep  tryst  with 
time  beside  Dart,  as  they  have  done  for  centuries. 
And  lastly  Jonathan  showed  her  Childe's  tomb, 
beneath  Fox  Tor,  and  told  her  the  legend  of 
the  dead  hunter  and  his  horse.  The  farmer  had 
read  something  of  his  native  land  ;  he  under- 
stood the  granite  relics  of  the  past,  and  pointed 
out  to  Drusilla  where  hut  circles  and  dolmens 
still  stood  to  mark  the  stone  man's  labours,  and 
where  the  broken  cross,  the  cyclopean  bridge,  and 
the  pile  of  furze-clad  granite,  streamed  in  Tudor 
days  for  tin,  told  of  medieval  piety,  industry, 
and  toil. 

''They  old  men  built  better  than  us,"  Jonathan 
declared.  "They  took  more  trouble  with  the 
graves  of  their  dead  than  we  do  with  the  homes 
of  our  living.  Not  but  what  my  brother's  house 
is  a  very  brave  house  and  good  for  many  a 
hundred  year  yet." 

"  'Tis  not  a  patch  on  Little  Sherberton,"  she 
declared.  "I  was  past  your  place  late  last 
night,   when   the   moon   shone,   and    the   leather- 
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birds  ^  was  shrieking  and  catching  chafers  round 
the  fir-trees.  And  I  never  see  no  better  house, 
nor  one  I'd  sooner  live  in." 

"  My  stars !  that's  great  news  to  me !  '*  he 
exclaimed,  drawing  up. 

**  That  I  was  passing  after  'twas  dark?" 

''That— and  the  rest." 

*'  The  moon  shone  on  the  white  face  of  the  house 
and  glistened  on  the  windows  ;  but  there  weren't 
a  blink  of  fire  in  the  kitchen,  seemingly." 

**  How  d'you  know  that?" 

''  I  oped  the  gate  an'  looked  in.    'Twas  all  dark." 

*' Thank  the  Lord  I'd  took  my  dog  with  me 
and  not  left  him  to  home,  else  he'd  have  gone 
for  'e ! " 

'*  Not  him  !  D'you  think  you've  brought  him 
to  Brownberry  all  these  scores  and  scores  of  times 
and  us  ban't  friends  ?  " 

''Scores  and  scores  of  times  without  a  doubt 
— you  beautiful  creature  !  "    he  said. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  listened.  She  loved 
him,  and  knew  that  he  cared  for  her ;  and  she 
was  weary  of  waiting.  Now  she  looked  between 
her  pony's  ears  and  wondered  how  he  would  offer 
his  worship. 

But  she  was  doomed  to  wonder.  A  man  hailed 
them,  and  Saul  Copleston  lumbered  up  from  a 
river -path  below  the  sheep -track  on  which  they 
rode.  The  spell  was  broken,  and  soon  the  lovers 
parted. 

1  Bats. 
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"  I'll  leave  you  now,  Miss,  since  we've  failed 
in  with  your  father,"  said  Jonathan;  "and  if 
you'll  come  to  tea  at  my  house  to-morrow  and 
get  better  acquaint  with  the  dwelling,  you'll  be 
doing  me  a  great  service — more  welcome  far  than 
the  lambs  in  spring." 

He  went  away,  and  she  laughed  tearfully, 
and  chid  her  father  for  coming  at  a  moment  so 
inopportune. 

"  You'm  a  fool  for  your  pains,"  he  said.  "To 
choose  that  soft  soul,  when  you  might  have 
t'other,  be  a  silly  thing,  and  I  deny  it  and  defy 
it  in  you.  And  as  for  coming  where  I  ban't 
expected,  or  looked  for,  or  wanted,  'tis  the  life's 
work  of  a  water  -  bailiff  so  to  do,  and  you  did 
ought  to  know  it  by  now.  And  'tis  well  I  did 
come,  for  you'll  do  well  to  think  twice  and  again 
afore  you  take  that  gawk  of  a  man." 

Drusilla  changed  the  subject. 

"Did  'e  see  any  lent-rosen  along  the  river?" 
she  asked. 

"Ess,  I  did.     They  be  very  plenty  this  year." 

She  nodded. 

"I'll  take  Jonathan  a  bunch  to-morrow,"  she 
thought.  "He's  a  simple,  flower-loving  soul, 
same  as  me,  and  he'll  set  store  by  'em.  He'll 
kiss  me  to-morrow  —  only  the  third  man  in  my 
life  as  ever  did  so — and  I  shall  be  tokened  afore 
dark,  and  he'll  see  me  home  and  face  father." 
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III 


She  came,  and  found  Jonathan  haggard,  down- 
cast, and  troubled.  He  was  waiting  for  her, 
and  had  terrible  news.  For  a  time  he  avoided 
it,  and  when  Drusilla  offered  him  the  daffodils 
he  was  deeply  moved.  He  showed  her  great 
tenderness  and  consideration.  He  spoke  fitfully, 
gazed  at  her  as  a  hungry  man  gazes  upon  food 
beyond  his  hope,  sighed  often,  and  was  deeply 
and  sorrowfully  abstracted. 

She  rated  him  at  last,  yet  loved  him  none  the 
less.  He  suffered,  and  she  knew  it,  and  longed  to 
help  him  if  it  was  in  her  power.  She  supposed 
that  she  was  the  cause  of  it.  Her  heart  brimmed 
over.  She  saw  the  man  transformed  to  the 
precious  and  paramount  thing  of  her  desire. 

"  My  goodness  !  "  she  cried,  *'  you'm  like  a  bear 
with  a  sore  head  this  afternoon,  Jonathan  Merripit. 
What  have  come  to  'e?" 

*' Strange  news — terrifying  news  for  one  in  my 
state.  Such  a  thing  never  failed  out  afore,  I 
reckon.  'Tis  too  awful  for  words,  Drusilla 
Copleston.     Yet  words  must  tell  it." 

**  You've  been  very  good  to  me,  and — and — 
I've  felt  your  goodness,"  she  answered. 

"Good — good?  I  would  have  been — I'd  have 
laid  down  my  life  for  'e,  and  there's  no  harm  in 
saying  it  now." 

Her  eyes  beamed  love  upon  him.     She  sighed 
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and  shut  them,  expecting  him  to  come  to  her  ;  but 
he  did  not  come. 

'*  I'm  only  a  man,  and  if  I  die  for  it,  I  must  tell 
you  what  a  glorious  and  gracious  thing  'twas  for 
me  to  meet  the  likes  of  you.  I  never  knowed 
I  was  alive  till  I  did  so,  you  blessed  wonder ! 
and  long,  long  I've  marvelled  how  'twas  that 
some  fine  chap  hadn't  snapped  you  up  afore  to- 
day. But  now — now  I  see  the  ways  of  Providence 
as  I  never  did  afore,  and  the  wonder  be  dead.  In 
a  word,  'tis  my  brother — my  famous  brother  Silas. 
You've  took  his  fancy.  He's  mad  after  you.  He's 
told  me  so,  and  I  heard  him  tell  it,  and  'twas  like 
a  death-knell.  I  stared  upon  the  man  as  he  told 
me.  I  was  dumb  afore  the  awful  news.  I  say 
'awful,'  Drusilla,  being  but  a  selfish,  heart- 
broken wretch ;  but  'twas  awful  for  me — not  for 
you  ;  I  don't  mean  that." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  when  you  told  him  that 
you  loved  me  too,  Jonathan  ?  " 

''  I  didn't  tell  him.     You  don't  know  him." 

**  Didn't  he  see  it  in  your  face?" 

"He  did  not,  though  'twas  there  clear  enough 
for  him  to  see.  But  he  felt  full  of  himself,  as  such 
a  terrible  powerful  man  was  bound  to  be  at  such  a 
time.  Full  of  himself  he  was,  and  full  of  the 
wonder  that  he  could  tell  another  of  the  thing 
that  was  burning  him  up  alive.  *  Burning  him 
alive '  —  that  was  his  great  word.  And  he'd 
reached  such  a  pass  that  he  had  to  tell  it ;  and 
he  ordered  me  to  go  over  to  him  ;  and  he  talked 
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about  you  from  supper -time  till  two  in  the 
morning ;  and  all  he  said  was  true.  And  then 
I  left  him  and  staggered  home — God,  He  knows 
how." 

*'  Why  for  didn't  you  let  the  chap  know  as  you 
cared  for  me  quite  as  much  as  he  did?" 

*'  I  couldn't  do  it.  You  don't  understand  Silas. 
He  was  like  a  lion  ramping  up  and  down  his  cage. 
He'd  have  blazed  lightnings  and  shrunk  me  into 
a  rag  under  his  rage.  For  any  man  to  stand 
between  him  and  what  he  wanteth  is  little  better 
than  to  stand  afore  a  flood.  He  goes  on  his 
appointed  way,  and  don't  care  no  more  for  the 
thing  that  lies  in  it  than  the  wheel  cares  for  the 
frog.     That's  the  mighty  strength  in  him." 

*'  Ban't  you  strong  too?"  she  asked. 

''Yes,  but  not  with  his  strength.  He's  greater 
and  better  and  wiser  than  me.  I've  always 
looked  up  to  him  in  everything ;  I've  always 
allowed  him  best.  And  who  be  I  to  come 
between  you  and  a  better  man  than  me,  Drusilla? 
Even  suppose,  for  the  argument's  sake,  as  there 
was  that  in  me  you  could  have  stooped  down  to 
like — even  suppose  it — would  such  a  poor  thing 
as  me  have  stood  for  a  moment  afore  the  whirlwind 
of  that  man's  love?  " 

**  You'm  a  thought  too  humble,  I  reckon,"  she 
answered  dryly.  "Never  was  heard  a  man  had 
such  a  poor  conceit  of  himself." 

*'  Only  afore  him  ;  only  afore  him.  To  none  else 
on  earth  would  I  bate  my  right  to  love  you  and 
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serve  you,  and  to  fight  for  you  and  slave  for  you 
till  I  die  ;  but  Silas — 'tis  born  in  my  blood  to  yield 
to  him,  and  even  there — even  there — if — what  be 
I  saying?  I'm  mad  to-day,  and  you  brought  me 
they  beautiful  daffodils  with  your  own  hand  !  Oh, 
my  God  !  can  such  things  fall  out !  " 

*'  And  picked  'em  for  'e  with  my  own  hand  too." 

He  strode  up  and  down  his  kitchen.  She 
looked  away  from  him. 

<'If  I  thought,"  he  said— "  if  I  thought— then 
all  the  devils  in  hell  —  but,  at  best,  I  never  did 
more  than  dare  to  hope  it.  And  when  he  said 
that  he  loved  you — there — I  fell  away,  like  a  man 
struck  by  a  thunder-stone.  But  he  didn't  see. 
He  didn't  think  any  other  human  would  dare  to 
lift  his  eyes  to  a  woman  once  he  had  done  so." 

"  He  was  right,  seemingly,"  she  said. 

A  silence  fell  between  them,  and  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  with  heavy  feet. 

*'  'Tis  'most  candle-teening.  You'd  best  to 
light  thicky  lamp,"  she  advised. 

He  did  not  answer,  and  she,  admiring  in  secret 
the  huge  dim  shape  of  him,  spoke  again  : 

'*  I  knows  he  loves  me.  He's  loved  me  so  long 
as  you  have — longer,  perhaps." 

'*  If  you  know  it — then " 

He  picked  up  the  flowers,  which  finished  his 
question. 

''  I  never  gived  him  no  lent-rosen,  nor  anything 
else.  I  don't  like  your  brother,  and  I  wouldn't 
marry  him  for  ten  farms  so  big  as  his." 
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Jonathan  stared. 

'*  Wouldn't  marry  him  ?  " 

"No;  I  don't  like  the  man,  I  tell  you.  He's 
selfish  and  a  long  sight  too  high  and  mighty  for 
me.  Let  him  come  and  let  him  ax,  and  let  him 
get  '  No,'  and  then  go  his  way.  I  don't  want  him. 
What  a  mumphead  you  be,  Jonathan  !  Have  the 
man  mazed  you?  " 

"You  give  him  up — for  me,  Drusilla — for  just 
a  common,  every-day  chap  like  me?" 

"Be  you  common?  Be  you  every-day?  Not 
to  me — never  to  me  !  I  love  you,  and  for  ever 
and  ever  I'll  love  you— the  best — the  best,  big- 
hearted,  dear  man  as  I've  seen  in  my  life,  or 
shall  see  ! " 

She  was  in  his  arms,  and  throbbed  to  feel  his 
immense  strength.  He  crumpled  her  to  him  like 
a  flower,  and  kissed  her,  and  called  on  God  and 
angels  to  make  him  good  enough  for  her. 

Love  swept  storm ily  over  them,  and  the  great 
hour  passed  by,  and  they  went  out  together. 
He  saw  her  home,  and  walked  with  her  little 
hand  in  his  big  one.  At  the  threshold  of  Brown- 
berry  cot  his  brother's  voice  arrested  Jonathan. 
Silas  was  within,  talking  to  the  water-bailiff. 

"Come  and  tell  him  and  save  any  further 
trouble,"  urged  Drusilla.  "Come!  I  want  to 
see  you  tell  the  man.  Be  you  his  slave?  No, 
dear  heart,  you  be  mine." 
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IV 

Silas  Merripit  had  just  offered  himself  as  son- 
in-law  to  Saul  Copleston,  and  the  lesser  man, 
overwhelmed  by  such  a  prospect,  was  servile. 
The  farmer,  liking  servility,  found  himself  in 
good  humour  when  Drusilla  returned. 

''All  falls  pat,"  he  said.  ''Now,  if  you'll  go 
out,  neighbour,  and  seek  summat  to  busy  yourself 
in  and  leave  us  to  ourselves,  I'll  thank  you." 

But  Drusilla  entered  not  alone,  for  Jonathan 
came  with  her. 

He  was  as  white  as  a  dog's  tooth,  but  he  was 
firm,  and  he  chose  his  words  with  dignity. 

"A  happy  time  is  this,"  he  said,  ''for  I  have 
a  mighty  bit  of  news,  and  you  two  men  are  them 
that  must  have  heard  it  this  day,  afore  either  my 
woman  or  me  slept.  '  My  woman,'  I  say,  for  we 
be  tokened  !  Drusilla  here  have  stooped  to  love  me, 
and  I've  soared  up  to  love  her,  and,  please  God, 
will  make  her  as  good  a  husband  as  in  me  lies." 

"You!"  cried  his  brother.  "And  after 
yesterday  !  " 

But  Jonathan  showed  no  more  fear. 

"Not  after  yesterday.  Brother  Silas;  long  — 
long  afore  yesterday.  'Twas  but  yesterday  I 
knowed  you  cared  for  her  too,  and  the  thought 
froze  my  speech,  like  thunder  hushes  a  man's 
voice.     And   I   listened  and  heard  you   tell   over 

I 
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her  good  points,  and  itched  to  add  a  million 
more.  I  knowed  right  well  that  I  ought  to  have 
spoke  ;  but  what  was  I  to  say  ?  I  didn't  guess 
then  that  she  loved  me  ;  I  didn't  guess  'twas  in 
any  female  to  love  me  better  than  you  ;  but  so 
the  lot  fell  out.  'Tis  me  that  Drusilla  here  have 
looked  upon  and  loved." 

"  Have  done  !  "  said  the  other.  ''I'll  not  heed 
this  foolery.     I " 

Drusilla  interrupted  him. 

"'Tis  you  had  best  have  done,  if  you  can 
speak  so  rude,"  she  said.  *'  This  lies  with  me, 
don't  it?  And  why  for  won't  you  heed?  And 
who  be  telling  foolery?  Is  '  tokened  '  such  a  weak 
word  that  it  counts  for  foolery  ?  " 

Silas  spoke,  but  not  to  Drusilla.  He  turned 
upon  his  brother. 

*'You  heard  me  yesterday,  and  then  went  and 
did  this?" 

"  Don't  put  it  so  ;  it  ban't  fair,  Silas." 

*''Tis  true,  whether  or  no.  You've  dragged 
my  name  afore  that  woman,  and  made  laughter 
of  it — you — you  dust,  as  be  corned  of  my  havage, 
but  lie  so  far  below  me  in  honour  and  honesty 
and  might  afore  the  people  as  a  child  below  a 
man  !  So  be  it,  then  ;  and  since  she  could  sink 
to  you,  she's  no  mate  for  me,  and  I'm  well  rid  of 
her.  And  let  God  bear  witness  if  ever  I  speak  to 
you  again,  or  touch  your  hand,  or  pass  you  in  the 
way  without  spitting  on  the  earth !  You  be  cast 
off  by  me  as  though  you'd  never  drawed  breath. 
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Your  name  be  to  my  ear  as  a  foul  smell  in  my 
nostrils.  I  wouldn't  let  you  die  on  my  dunghill, 
but  fling  you  forth  beyond  the  gate.  And  never 
you  dare  to  cast  your  shadow  on  my  earth,  or  set 
your  foot  inside  my  drexeP  more.  Henceforth 
you  be  worse  to  me  than  a  night  thief,  viler  than 
a  horse-stealer.  The  dogs  shall  be  trained  against 
you,  and  no  man  that  looks  to  me  for  bread  shall 
speak  to  you  again." 

Jonathan  stared  in  silence,  and  Drusilla's  temper 
broke  loose  for  her  dumb  lover. 

''Get  off,  you  evil  wretch,  and  begone!"  she 
cried.  ''Crooked  as  a  sickle  be  your  tongue,  and 
hateful  your  pride  to  any  modest  creature.  Who 
be  you  to  curse  a  man  worth  fifty  of  such  a  Lucifer 
as  you?  And  save  your  breath,  for  when  once 
he's  married  to  me,  I'll  see  he  don't " 

Her  father  silenced  her — not  with  a  word,  but 
with  a  blow.  He  struck  her  high  on  the  bosom, 
and  knocked  her  back  against  a  wooden  settle. 
He  raged  and  cursed,  and  bade  Jonathan  depart. 
Drusilla  rubbed  her  breast  and  glowered.  Then 
she  laughed  as  Silas  took  his  hat  and  disappeared. 

"A  pair  of  'em,"  she  said.  " 'Twould  be  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  to  go  from  father 
to  that  cussing  devil.  But  you'd  best  to  see  as 
parson  axes  out  our  names  so  quick  as  may 
be,  for  there  won't  be  enough  of  me  left  to 
come  to  you,  Jonathan  Merripit,  if  I  bide  here 
long." 

1  Threshold. 
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Jonathan   spoke    mildly   with   the   water-bailiff, 
and  refused  to  go  when  ordered  to  do  so. 

*'No,"  he  said;  ''I  don't  leave  that  woman  at 
the  mercy  of  an  angry  man  like  you,  and  if  you 
won't  listen  to  reason,  I'll  bide  here  till  you  do. 
I'll  drink  your  drink  and  eat  your  meat  and  keep 
p-uard  over  her  till  she's  free  to  come,  or  else  take 
her  where  others  will  watch  her  for  me.  And  if 
you  lift  your  cruel  hand  to  her  again,  Copleston, 
I'll  smite  you  and  spoil  your  usefulness.  I've 
never  put  out  my  full  strength  except  in  a  bout 
of  wraslin'  ;  but  'tis  there,  and  you'll  be  made  to 
feel  it  and  forget  it  never." 

''Take  her,  and  go  to  Old  Scrat'  with  her!" 
said  the  father.  "  I've  done  with  her— the  jolter- 
headed  fool !  Get  out  of  this,  and  let  me  seek  a 
sane  woman  'stead  of  this  cat-handed,  cat-hearted, 
foul,  false  creature.  The  Goodgeri  may  have  the 
pair  of  'e  to  roast  through  eternity  for  all  I  care." 
He  raved,  and  Drusilla  spoke  to  Jonathan. 
'*  I  ban't  going  to  stop  along  with  him  to-night," 
she  said.  "  He  broke  my  mother's  arm  in  a  rage 
like  this,  and,  so  like  as  not,  he'd  break  my  neck. 
You  keep  him  off  till  I  gather  a  thing  or  two  up 
aloft  in  my  chamber,  and  then  I'll  come  with  'e, 
and  you  shall  find  where  to  hide  me  beyond  his 

wrath." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  the  soul  to  stand  against  you, 
Saul  Copelston,  for  'tis  a  bad  thing  to  be  drawn 
up  against  your  future  father-in-law ;   but  needs 

^  The  devil. 
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must,"  said  Jonathan.  "I'd  not  put  a  finger  on 
you  if  I  could  help  it,  for  I  want  nothing  better 
than  to  be  friends  all  round  ;  but  since  that  ban't 
to  be,  then  I'll  be  as  harsh  as  the  winter  wind  to 
you.  Sit  you  there  by  the  hearth,  then  ;  and  bide 
you  there,  or  I'll  manangle  you  so  as  your  mother 
wouldn't  know  you  !  " 

Copleston  looked  at  his  gun,  but  it  was  out  of 
reach,  and  he  obeyed  the  stronger  man.  Drusilla 
vanished,  and  was  away  for  five  minutes.  Silence 
fell  during  that  time,  and  there  was  no  sound  heard 
but  the  father's  snorting  and  the  daughter's  quick 
feet  moving  overhead.  She  came  back  with  the 
few  possessions  that  she  cherished,  and  then  she 
departed  with  Jonathan. 

Her  lover  took  her  to  friends  in  a  distant  hamlet, 
where  none  was  like  to  find  her ;  and  he  kept  the 
secret  of  her  hiding-place  very  close  until  the  day 
of  their  marriage. 

Then  he  wedded  her  at  dawn  of  a  May  morning, 
and  presently,  returning  to  his  home  with  her, 
began  his  new  life — shadowed  with  cares,  but 
fortified  with  the  possession  of  a  sane  woman 
who  loved  him  dearly,  and  had  the  art  to  help 
him  where  he  was  weak  and  praise  him  where 
he  was  strong. 

But  Copleston  cast  his  daughter  off,  and  Silas 
Merripit  disowned  his  brother  for  ever.  He  stated, 
and  believed,  that  the  elder  had  robbed  him  by 
stealth. 
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V 

Fate,  having  withheld  love  of  woman  from  Silas 
Merripit  until  the  dawn  of  his  middle  age,  now 
awoke  the  emotion  a  second  time,  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  his  brother,  within  six  months  of 
Jonathan's  wedding  the  master  of  Great  Sherberton 
was  betrothed. 

An  absolute  barrier  now  existed  between  the 
farmers,  and  the  elder  prayed  that  so  great  an 
event  might  serve  to  lift  it.  He  and  Drusilla 
talked  through  a  long  night  upon  this  news,  and 
both  drew  hope  from  the  circumstance. 

"Joyce  Haycraft  have  got  more  pluck  than  I 
should  have  reckoned,"  said  Jonathan.  ''She's 
a  silent  woman,  and  a  wonderful  hand  at  I'arning 
other  folk's  business  and  keeping  her  own  a  secret. 
Like  to  like,  no  doubt.  'Tis  a  great  and  good 
news." 

Drusilla  laughed. 

"The  sparks  must  fly  when  they  go  courting — 
flint  rubbing  on  steel,   I  reckon." 

"  I  be  full  of  his  wedding  gift  a'ready.  You'll 
have  to  be  witty,  Drusilla,  for  much  may  depend 
on  reaching  his  heart  at  that  time." 

"There'll  be  no  difficulty  there,  if  you  can  part 
with  your  big-flowered  china  bowl — the  whacker 
in  the  parlour.  Afore  the  trouble,  when  he  used 
to  speak  to  me  about  his  possessions,  he  said  your 
grandmother  gived  you  thicky  famous  bowl,  and 
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he  declared  'twas  a  precious  thing  as  he  ought 
to  have  had  himself  in  justice.  I  know  what  store 
you  set  on  it,  however ;  and  that  fishing  gentle- 
man, as  come  up  for  a  drink  of  cider  a  bit  ago, 
said  it  was  a  very  valuable  bit,  and  offered  ten 
pounds  for  it." 

He  praised  her. 

"  Was  ever  such  another  !  And  so  long  as  the 
baby  have  his  mother's  brains,  the  reproach  will 
be  took  off  me  altogether.  No  man  can  say  the 
chap  as  won  you  was  a  fool,  so  I'm  half  righted 
a'ready." 

"If  the  little  one  be  like  you,  Jonathan,  then 
there's  promise  of  another  good  man  or  woman 
for  the  world,"  she  said. 

But  albeit  they  lived  in  the  perfect  understanding 
of  a  happy  pair,  both  suffered  from  the  attitude 
of  those  nearest  to  them.  Drusilla  mourned  her 
father's  anger,  and  Jonathan  felt  that  a  very  vital 
thing  had  gone  out  of  his  life  when  his  brother 
turned  from  him.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  heart 
smote  him,  and  he  went  in  fear  that  he  had  sinned 
and  would  surely  suffer  for  it.  A  lifelong  respect 
and  veneration  for  Silas  had  left  its  mark  on  his 
character,  and,  looking  backward,  even  now,  at  a 
distance  of  many  months,  he  marvelled  sometimes 
that  he  could  have  withstood  the  stronger  and 
taken  from  him  the  desire  of  his  heart.  That 
Silas  was  consoled  —  a  thing  of  all  things  least 
to  have  been  expected — put  great  hope  into  his 
brother. 
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He  waited  only  until  the  date  of  the  wedding 
was  noised  abroad,  and  then,  with  his  own 
hand,  he  carried  the  heirloom  to  Great  Sherberton, 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  a  wondering 
servant  for  Silas. 

The  old  woman  who  heard  him  was  moved,  and 
showed  fear. 

*'  Be  you  sane?"  she  whispered. 

'"Tis   neck    or   nothing,"   the   man   answered. 

*'  I'm  staking  the  best  thing  I  own  upon  it. 
Surely  to  God  his  sweetheart  have  touched  him 
to  softness?" 

She  shook  her  head  and  retreated,  while  Jonathan, 
with  unsteady  hands,  took  the  paper  from  his 
present  and  prepared  to  offer  it  to  his  brother. 

For  some  moments  he  waited,  then  Silas 
appeared.  The  hour  was  after  noon  on  an  October 
day.  The  blue  of  autumnal  woods,  deep  and 
delicious  as  Demeter's  robe,  stretched  through 
the  valley,  and  at  hand  a  great  beech  lifted  leaf- 
work  of  gold  above  the  fading  splendours  of  the 
year.  Sunshine  broke  fitfully  through  gray  clouds, 
shepherded  by  a  west  wind. 

'*  What  do  you  here?    Begone,  you  carrion  !  " 

"  Brother  —  brother !  Let  be,  let  be,  I  say! 
Can  you  hate  for  ever — and  you  with  a  woman  to 
love  you?  I've  fetched  this.  For  God's  sake, 
take  it  for  a  good -will  offering!  'Tis  the  best 
in  the  world  I've  gotten  to  give.  Silas — for  old 
sake's  sake " 

He   held    the    bowl,    a    fair,    ancient    piece    of 
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blue  and  white,  and  the  other  seized  it  from 
him  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground  with  all  his 
strength.  It  struck  the  granite  steps  of  the 
entrance,  seemed  to  explode  from  force  of 
impact,  and  splintered  into  countless  pieces. 
Then  Silas  fell  back  a  step  and  slammed  the 
heavy  door  with  violence  upon  his  brother. 

Jonathan  crept  away  and  told  his  wife  presently 
of  the  thing  that  had  happened. 

"Ten  pounds  gone,"  she  said.  ''That  man 
hath  a  devil,  and  you'll  live  to  find  it  out." 

"The  china  be  nought  ;  but  his  face— his  face! 
the  hate  of  it,  the  venomous,  awful  hate  of  it — 
'twill  scorch  into  my  heart  till  I  be  dead.  And 
I'd  have  died  —  Heaven  be  my  judge,  but  I'd 
have  died  —  sooner  than  see  what  I've  seen 
glaring  out  of  that  man's  eyes  to-day !  " 

She  comforted  him,  and  was  wroth  with  her 
brother-in-law. 

"God  send  him  his  deserts  I "  she  cried. 
"Cruel  curmudgeon  I  I  would  I  had  the  making 
of  his  wife's  heart.  It  should  be  a  stone  for 
him  to  break  on  till  she  drove  him  into  his 
grave.  But  'twill  be  the  other  way:  he'll 
break  her,  and  we  shall  live  to  see  her  go 
down  to  the  pit  ;  and  she'll  welcome  death 
for  her  best  friend." 
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VI 

Prophecies  are  vain  things.  Drusilla  died  when 
her  daughter  was  born,  and  the  infant  opened  the 
mother's  grave  again  six  months  afterward. 

"He'll  forgive  you  now,"  were  almost  the  final 
words  that  his  wife  spoke  to  Jonathan ;  and 
because  his  quarrel  with  his  brother  had 
mightily  cast  him  down  and  was  still  a  very 
green  source  of  grief,  the  dying  woman  hoped 
that  her  end  might  serve  that  purpose  and  heal 
that  wound. 

But  it  did  not  do  so,  and  when  the  lesser 
Drusilla  perished,  and  Jonathan,  his  short  love- 
story  closed,  sank  back,  a  broken  man,  into  his 
former  slovenly  existence,  his  brother  made  no  sign. 

And  watching  the  prosperity  of  Silas  from  afar, 
beholding  him  the  husband  of  a  healthy  wife, 
the  father  of  a  daughter  and  a  son,  this  humble 
giant  suffered  superstition  to  ride  rough  -  shod 
over  his  small  wits,  and  cried  out  to  himself 
that  he  had  sinned.  He  believed  that  Silas  was 
of  the  chosen,  that  to  have  wronged  him  was 
to  have  injured  one  of  the  Lord's  own  people. 
He  grew  strange  in  his  ways  and  said  wild 
things.  He  told  the  folk  that  he  was  labouring 
under  divine  displeasure ;  he  called  upon  such 
as  would  hear  him  to  remember  his  woe  in  their 
prayers  and  ask  the  Lord  to  turn  away  His 
wrath  and  soften  the  heart  of  his  brother. 
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Until  now  his  moral  sense  and  his  attitude  to 
man  had  been  bounded  by  what  he  held  to 
be  'sporting,'  and  he  had  lived  a  very  useless 
and  harmless  life  ;  but  now  the  stricken  creature 
turned  to  religion  for  comfort.  He  read  the 
Bible,  and  found,  in  the  Psalms  and  in  Job, 
sad,  God-forsaken  men  whose  tribulations  were 
akin  to  his  own. 

Years  passed,  and  those  who  were  concerned 
for  Jonathan  strove  to  change  his  brother ;  but 
they  failed.  Three  attempted  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation,  and  the  third,  a  small  farmer 
called  Reep,  carried  a  command  from  the  farmer's 
presence. 

"Let  no  more  madmen  come  yelping  to  me 
about  that  dog  at  Little  Sherberton,"  said  Silas  ; 
"and  I  tell  you,  as  I  told  t'other  fools,  that 
you've  cut  yourself  from  me  for  ever  by  doing 
it.  I'll  never  speak  to  neither  of  them  more ; 
and  I'll  never  speak  to  you  more,  or  deal  with 
you  more  ;  so  remember  it.  I'm  a  good-natured 
stone  if  you  strike  with  the  grain  ;  but  no  tool 
on  God's  earth  will  splinter  me  if  I  be  struck 
wrong.  That  filthy,  round  -  backed  beast,  once 
my  brother,  is  less  to  me  than  the  beetle  in  the 
dung -heap,  or  the  rats  in  the  wheat-stack,  or 
the  fox  on  the  Moor.  You  say  he  is  alive, 
and  I  will  take  your  word  for  it.  Now  and 
again  I  pass  a  thing  that  may  be  him,  but  the 
scarecrow  stuck  over  the  corn  is  more  to  me. 
Cut  off — cut  off  from  the  children  of  men  should 
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he  be  if  I  could  bring  it  about — a  jackal,  a  hawk, 
a  snake,  a  thing  not  worth  an  honest  gun  and 
a  charge  of  powder  and  shot.  And  speak 
never  again  to  me,  John  Reep,  for  I'll  not  hear 
you." 

The  awful  bitterness  and  animosity  of  the 
man  reached  the  ears  of  the  Church,  and  an 
ancient  priest,  hearing  of  his  attitude,  bearded 
him  and  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
to  seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  But  Silas  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  He  raved  at  this  interference, 
thrust  the  messenger  out  with  his  own  hands, 
and  never  more  prayed  in  his  parish  church, 
but  sought  a  conventicle  elsewhere. 

Of  the  man's  wife  little  was  known  and  little 
seen.  His  son  and  daughter  grew  up  well- 
favoured,  and  the  girl  was  like  her  father,  and 
the  boy,  by  some  streak  of  blood,  resembled 
much  his  banished  uncle.  But  he  was  forbidden 
to  have  any  truck  with  Jonathan,  and,  on  the 
solitary  occasion  when  he  argued  for  liberty  in 
this  matter,  after  meeting  the  old  man,  his 
uncle,  and  speaking  with  him,  Silas  turned 
upon  the  lad  and  flogged  him  with  a  heavy 
whip  until  he  fainted. 

The  feud  had  its  evil  effect  upon  Silas  as 
well  as  upon  his  brother :  for  while  Jonathan 
became  more  and  more  superstitious,  and  suffered 
increasingly  from  his  conviction  that  a  curse 
hung  upon  his  head ;  while  he,  crushed  beneath 
bis  load,   saw  in   it   the  hand   of   God   lifted   tq 
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strike,  the  master  of  Great  Sherberton  became 
increasingly  embittered  and  sullen.  His  hostility- 
grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  and  did  not  even 
cease  at  the  original  object.  He  refused  to 
change ;  he  refused  to  forgive  ;  he  refused  to 
suffer  the  other's  misfortunes  and  desires  toward 
friendship  to  soften  his  heart  or  diminish  by 
one  ray  of  light  the  black  hate  that  poisoned 
his  spirit. 

Through  eighteen  years,  from  the  time  of 
Drusilla's  death,  he  persisted  ;  then  once  more, 
for  the  last  time,  Jonathan  and  Silas  met;  and 
it  chanced  that  this  day  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  elder's  wife.  Hope  still 
struggled  in  him,  and  to-day,  coming  upon 
his  brother  beside  the  river  suddenly,  Jonathan 
spoke. 

"  Coplestone  be  gone  too  —  have  'e  heard  it, 
brother?  His  lungs  catched  fever,  and  he  was 
dead  inside  a  week.  And  if  he'd  died  to-day 
instead  of  yesterday,  'twould  have  been  the 
same  day  as  my  Drusilla." 

The  other  quickened  his  pace  and  paid  no 
heed ;  but  Jonathan  lengthened  his  stride  and 
kept  beside  him. 

"So  meek  as  Moses  I've  fallen  of  late.  All 
my  hopes  and  desires  gone  from  me,  and  nought 
left  but  to  make  peace  with  Heaven  afore  I  die. 
That  ban't  much.  'Tis  only  a  very  broken  man 
don't  lift  higher  than  that.  Can't  you  forgive 
after  all  these  dark  years?    And  me  so  lonely — 
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so  cruel  lonely  in  the  world.  You,  that  be  so 
strong,  can't  you  forgive  the  weak?  Look  at 
my  life  and  say  if  I  haven't  paid  full  price  for 
crossing  you.  Remember  as  she  never,  never 
would  have  took  you.  Remember  the  short  joy 
she  won  of  marriage,  and  the  cruel  way  she 
died,  and  her  child  called  after  her  so  quick 
as  the  fruit  after  the  flower.  And  God  have 
darkened  all  my  days  for  what  I  done,  and 
forced  me  to  go  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  But 
He've  forgived  me  at  last.  I  know  it,  Silas,  I 
know  it.     And  won't  you  do  as  much?" 

The  path  was  narrow,  and  there  offered  no 
escape  from  it.  On  one  side  ran  Dart,  laced 
with  foam  above  its  chocolate  billows  ;  on  the 
other  a  wall  of  granite,  crowned  with  overhang- 
ing oak  and  birch,  rose  under  the  hill.  The 
river  was  in  spate,  and  shouted  so  loudly  that 
Jonathan  was  called  to  shout  still  louder  in  order 
to  be  heard. 

Silas  looked  this  way  and  that,  but  could  see 
no  escape.  He  perceived  that  the  elder's  physical 
strength,  albeit  waning  now,  still  far  exceeded 
his  own.  He  eyed  his  ragged  bulk  with  hate, 
and  looked  with  loathing  upon  him.  But 
Jonathan  was  become  short  -  sighted,  and  did 
not  mark  the  other's  malevolence. 

''Can't  you  be  as  forgiving  as  the  Lord  of 
Forgiveness?  Can't  you  take  a  leaf  from  the 
Book  of  Mercy,  brother?  We'm  old  now — me 
far  older  than  you — but  I  thirst  yet  to  hear  you 
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forgive  me  and  to  feel  your  hand  grip  home 
on  mine  afore  I  go  out  of  it.  Be  there  no  way- 
even  still?  Be  there  nothing,  no  hard  thing 
as  you  can  set  me?" 

They  had  come  where  the  water  ran  into  a 
narrow  channel  between  great  stones,  and  Silas, 
familiar  with  the  crossing,  made  a  sudden  dash 
for  it.  He  seized  a  bough  above  his  head, 
strode  over  with  its  help,  lighted  on  the  other 
side,  and  vanished  in  the  woods  beyond. 

Jonathan  stood  still ;  his  heart  grew  weak 
within  him,  and  he  wept  senile  tears.  To  him, 
on  first  marking  his  brother,  this  encounter 
had  seemed  a  thing  timed  by  Heaven.  The 
place  was  lonely,  the  day  was  pregnant  with 
a  memory  unutterably  sorrowful  to  him,  in 
that  it  stood  for  the  saddest  loss  his  life  had 
known.  Moreover,  a  great  inspiration  had 
seized  upon  him,  and  he  fancied  that  some 
kind  spirit  had  spoken  with  his  tongue  to  his 
brother.  He  believed  that  forgiveness  was  at 
hand  ;  he  judged  that  the  silence  of  Silas  would 
anon  be  broken  with  blessed  words  of  pardon. 
And  then,  instead,  the  younger  turned  from 
him,  and  risked  no  small  danger  in  thus  crossing 
the  swollen  river  and  putting  the  stream  between 
them. 

The  men  never  met  again 
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VII 

Before  the  end  of  his  life  there  came  to  Jonathan 
Merripit  a   sort  of  peace  that  blossomed   in   his 
old     heart    and     comforted     it.       He    continued 
obsessed   by  a   conviction    that    he    had   done  a 
deadly  wrong,  and,  as  time  sped  and  the  memory 
of  his  wife  and  his  brief  wedded  joy  was  clouded 
by  passage  of  years,  only  this  mistaken  sense  of 
great  evil-doing  remained  with  him.     The  glow  of 
his  romance  and  the  grief  of  its  ending  alike  had 
passed  into  the  dim,  unlighted  limbo  of  vanished 
time ;    but  poignant  and  keen  remained  sense  of 
the  ill  that  he  had  wrought  against  his  brother 
and  the  punishment  that  had  fallen  with  it.     This 
consciousness  persisted  until,  like  a  gracious  flower, 
there  bloomed  within  his  mind  a  conviction  that  he 
would   expiate   his  wrong  before  he  died.      The 
assurance  brought  active  satisfaction  with  it,  and 
served  to  make  Jonathan  a  happier  man.     He  was 
old  and  very  lonely  now,  but  no  companion  might 
have  equalled  the  power  of  this  arisen  hope  to 
calm    and    cheer    his    weakening    intellect.       He 
believed  that  Heaven  had  ordained  an  expiation 
for  that  far-off  error ;   he  declared,   with   shaking 
head    and    tongue,    that    his     days    would     not 
end   until,   by   his    own    good    deed,   and  under 
divine   inspiration,   he  had   won  back  again   the 
love  of  his  brother. 

Much  consolation  he  reaped  from  the  thought, 
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and  the  folk  marked  an  increase  of  energy  and 
happiness  in  the  master  of    Little  Sherberton. 

There  came  a  day  when,  walking  on  the  Moor 
alone,  he  met  a  neighbour  and  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  him.  The  wayfarer  was  also  old,  and 
he  understood  the  circumstances  of  Jonathan's 
life  from  the  close  standpoint  of  service.  There- 
fore he  did  not  hesitate  to  touch  upon  them,  and 
when  the  other  repeated  this  undying  hope  which 
now  animated  him,  his  listener  doubted  not  that 
it  would  happen  so,  and  trusted  the  reconciliation 
might  come  soon.  The  man  had  worked  for 
Jonathan  in  time  past,  and  his  name  was  Sam 
Bonus.  From  force  of  habit  he  still  called 
Jonathan    'master.' 

'''Twas  but  an  hour  agone  I  seed  the  man's 
only  son  pass  by,"  he  said. 

**A  dashing  young  chap  and  never  happy  off 
his  hoss.  'Tis  a  great  loss  to  me  not  to  know 
him." 

"A  fine  young  fellow,  as  you  say.  By  me 
he  galloped  like  a  flame  of  fire — hoss  and  man 
together  —  a  brave  sight.  'Tis  told  that  he  be 
cut  on  a  very  different  pattern  fron)  his  father, 
and  you  can't  lay  no  more  than  the  common 
selfishness  of  youth  to  his  charge." 

"I  wish  again  and  again  that  I  was  allowed 
to  know  him ;  but  I  am  not.  Yet  sometimes, 
hid  from  every  eye  but  God  Almighty's,  he  have 
stopped  me  and  said  a  kind  word." 

K 
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**Why  shouldn't  he,  master?  A  good  uncle 
you  would  have  been  to  the  boy  if  your  brother 
had  suffered  you  to  be." 

''That  would  I — and  may  be  yet.  The  time 
will  come,  Bonus ;  and  since  it  must  come,  it 
must  come  soon,  for  I'm  getting  an  old  man." 

''Good  for  half  a  score  o'  years  o'  usefulness 
yet,  I  warn  'e ! " 

They  parted,  and  Jonathan  took  his  way  into 
the  Moor.  Four  lonely  miles  he  went,  to  see  a 
dam  that  he  had  built  to  deflect  a  rivulet  of  sweet 
water ;  and  he  came  there  to  face  the  shock  of 
mighty  trouble. 

A  horse  lay  beside  the  stream  with  its  Jieck 
broken,  and  the  farmer  discovered  that  a  man 
was  caught  fast  under  the  dead  beast.  Whether 
he  too  were  dead  the  discoverer  could  not  learn ; 
but  he  knew  him  for  the  younger  Silas  Merripit, 
his  brother's  son.  Remains  of  his  former  immense 
physical  strength  still  belonged  to  Jonathan  ;  and 
now  he  exerted  them,  and  with  a  great  effort 
succeeded  in  half-lifting,  half-dragging  the  dead 
horse  off  its  rider. 

Young  Silas  was  unconscious.  His  leg  had 
been  broken  above  the  knee,  and  other  injuries 
were  indicated  by  the  blood  that  had  welled  from 
his  mouth.  The  place  of  the  mishap  was  named 
Cater's  Beam — a  lonely,  lofty,  bog-foundered  region 
far  from  every  human  haunt.  Weeks  might  have 
passed  before  another  human  being  went  that  way, 
and   Jonathan,    with    his    master-thought    seldom 
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absent  from  his  mind,  knew  that  here  and  now 
had  the  great  ordeal  come  to  him.  He  satisfied 
himself  that  his  nephew  was  alive,  then,  con- 
vinced that  every  moment  must  be  precious  and 
that  only  he  was  called  to  this  task  of  salvation, 
lifted  the  senseless  man  as  tenderly  as  might 
be,  and,  rejoicing  for  himself,  sorrowing  for  the 
sufferer,  began  his  struggle.  Doubting  little  that 
man  or  beast  would  presently  approach  to  lessen 
his  labour,  he  fought  on  ;  but  no  pony  came  near 
enough  to  be  enlisted  in  the  service,  no  human 
being  appeared. 

Dusk  was  down,  and  Jonathan  had  grown 
hoarse  and  dumb  from  shouting.  He  had 
carried  the  injured  man  two  miles,  and  a  like 
distance  still  remained  to  be  traversed  before  he 
could  hope  for  succour.  The  lad  weighed  little 
less  than  eleven  stone,  and  the  task  of  bearing 
him  for  a  man  near  seventy  years  old  was  too 
great.  But  Jonathan  soon  ceased  to  summon  aid. 
As  his  strength  began  to  sink,  his  heart  rose  the 
higher.  He  gloried  in  this  tremendous  task,  and 
would  now  have  grudged  all  aid,  for  it  was  a 
part  of  the  perfect  atonement  and  propitiation  that 
only  his  back  should  bend  and  his  might  be 
quelled  by  this  precious  burden. 

He  grew  light  -  headed  as  he  came  into  the 
last  mile  of  the  way.  He  believed  the  dead 
weight  of  the  unconscious  lad  was  his  sin.  He 
imagined  himself  the  hero  of  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress."      Each  yard  was   a   physical  torment 
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now,  and  he  stopped  often  ;  but  finding  after  his 
final  rest  that  it  was  only  with  untold  difficulty- 
he  could  lift  the  body  again,  he  declared  to 
himself  that  he  would  tarry  no  more  until  the 
highroad  should  be  reached.  He  welcomed  the 
physical  suffering,  and  feared  only  that  he  would 
lose  his  sight,  for  every  sense  fainted  under  this 
ordeal. 

Unknown  to  him,  young  Silas  Merripit  began 
to  return  to  consciousness.  It  was  now  nearly 
dark,  and  three  hundred  yards  remained  to  be 
travelled.  The  old  man's  heart  pumped  on  ;  but 
he  could  barely  see  or  feel,  and  his  mind  was 
rocking.  Through  the  gloom  ahead  stretched  a 
gray  line,  and  he  knew  it  for  the  road.  Then 
a  voice  fell  upon  his  ear  —  a  murmuring  voice 
from  the  man  on  his  back.  For  some  time  the 
injured  rider  had  recovered  consciousness,  and  yet 
held  his  peace.  Now  he  began  to  understand  that 
an  old,  struggling  man  was  carrying  him  with 
awful  difficulty. 

''  Well  done  !  Well  done,  you  1 "  he  murmured. 
The  other  only  heard  the  faint  words,  and  thought 
they  fell  from  on  high. 

"  'Tis  God  1  'Tis  God  looking  down  !  "  he  said 
to  himself,   and  a  great   pant   of  triumph   burst 

from  him. 

They  were  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  and,  as  he 
reached  it,  Jonathan's  thighs  gave  under  him,  and 
he  fell  forward  in  a  heap. 

Thus  it  happened  that  twice   in   one   day  was 
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Silas  the  younger  thrown  heavily  upon  the  earth, 
and  now  long  and  loud  he  shrieked  with  his  agony. 
None  heard  him,  however,  and  not  until  half-an- 
hour  had  passed  did  a  cart  go  that  way.  Then 
came  aid  to  the  living. 

But  Jonathan  was  dead. 

The  youth  survived,  and  the  obvious  manner  of 
his  salvation  became  known  at  a  later  time ;  yet 
no  man  was  suffered  to  speak  Jonathan  Merripit's 
name  before  his  brother,  or  mention  his  death 
in  the  hearing  of  him. 

But  Silas  went  to  the  funeral,  and  that  on  a 
day  when  his  son's  life  still  hung  in  the  balance. 
And  when  the  time  had  come,  he  erected  an 
iron-blue  slate  above  the  elder's  dust,  with  his 
name  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  upon 
it.  More  he  did  not  set  down  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he,  too,  had  died  that  his  son  banished  the 
laconic  monument,  lifted  a  granite  cross,  and  told 
thereunder  the  way  of  his  uncle's  death. 


THE  APOSTATES 

I 

There  is  a  border  height  on  Dartmoor  crowned 
with  stone,  where  a  face  bulks  enormous  and  stares 
unblinking  into  the  eye  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  chisels  of  Nature  carve  slowly  on  granite, 
but  once  a  masterpiece  has  been  wrought,  it  out- 
lasts many  generations  of  mankind,  and  crumbles 
again  so  gradually  that  the  stars  may  change  their 
relations  in  heaven  before  the  images  beneath  them 
pass  away.  Such  things^  chance  out  of  the  forces 
of  frost  and  tempest,  at  the  stroke  of  lightning  or 
earthquake.  They  may  be  the  work  of  centuries, 
or  the  inspiration  of  a  moment ;  they  may  be 
plastic — moulded  by  patient  Time,  as  the  potter 
moulds  his  clay — or  glyphic — struck  with  a  fury 
of  seismic  blows  from  the  porphyry. 

The  great  rock  idols  come  and  go  ;  haunt  lonely 
cliffs ;  crown  lonely  heights  ;  gaze  out  upon  the 
surges  of  lonely  seas.  Within  man's  ken  they 
reign  while  countless  ages  lapse  ;  but  by  Nature's 
mensuration   they  exist  only  as  faces  in  the  fire, 
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that  suddenly  peep  from  the  flux,  and,  in  a  moment, 
are  shapeless  cinders  again. 

This  giant's  head  on  the  tor  was  smaller  than 
the  Sphinx  and  of  an  antiquity  more  profound. 
The  countenance  lacked  majesty,  and  was,  indeed, 
malignant — not  with  the  demoniac  intelligence  of 
*  Le  Stryge '  on  Notre  Dame,  but  rather  with  the 
brutish,  semi -human  doubt  and  scowling  un- 
certainty of  a  higher  ape.  Its  expression  trembled 
on  the  verge  of  consciousness  ;  it  implied  a  being 
created  near  the  end  of  that  hundred  thousand 
years'  journey,  after  our  ancestors,  descending 
from  the  trees,  set  forth  on  the  mighty  march  to 
conscious  intelligence. 

The  face  belonged  to  the  forefathers  of  Palseo- 
lithic  man :  it  was  thus  that  pithecanthropus 
stared  ;  but  as  science  continues  to  doubt  whether 
the  being  from  Java  shall  be  called  a  man  or 
an  ape,  so,  before  this  statue,  one  hesitates.  In 
truth  the  monster  is  neither  ape  nor  man.  But 
it  claims  closer  kinship  with  early  man  than 
existing  humanity,  and  its  features,  in  their  gaunt 
simplicity,  must  have  appealed  with  no  small 
force  to  one  who  might  see  himself  reflected  in 
them.  For  the  monster  burlesqued  those  beetle- 
browed,  prognathous  Neoliths  of  old  time,  and 
to  them,  doubtless,  possessed  an  awe  and  grandeur 
we  cannot  grant  him  to-day. 

How  did  it  challenge  men  in  the  childhood  of 
man? 

One    conceives  the   skin-clad  dreamer  coming 
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upon  it  with  the  sudden  force  of  a  terrific  discovery 
and  standing  in  awe  before  the  Titan.  The  gods 
of  the  hail  and  the  hurricane  he  knew  already, 
and  the  god  that  sent  the  levin.  The  gods  that 
over-filled  the  rivers,  buried  the  earth  in  snow, 
brought  eaning  time  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth — 
these  he  had  worshipped  fitfully  from  afar,  as 
eternal,  unsleeping  forces  having  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  But  what  was  this  granite  Colossus, 
to  be  seen  and  touched,  and  on  whose  cheek  the 
west  wind  played  like  a  harper?  Who  was  this 
mighty  one  close  enough  to  be  recognised,  remote 
enough  to  be  a  mystery?  His  lidless  eyes  were 
ever  on  the  stone -men's  lodges.  Perhaps  his 
mind  was  concerned  with  them.  What  were 
his  powers  and  purposes?  To  conceive  of  him 
as  Evil  had  been  to  drive  the  clan  to  madness  ; 
therefore  the  vast,  yet  vital,  assumption  must 
have  been  made  that  he  was  Good.  Conscious 
intelligence,  for  its  own  comfort,  claimed  to 
have  discovered  an  interested  and  benignant 
spirit. 

Thus,  then,  did  it  challenge  men  in  the  child- 
hood of  man. 

But  there  are  children  still,  and  the  child  is 
nearer  than  his  father  to  prehistoric  ancestors  by 
many  an  age. 

In  the  valley  beneath  this  mass  of  granite,  with 
its  featured  front,  there  lay  a  cottage ;  and  a  mile 
distant,  amid  green  crofts,  a  little  farm  was  perched 
upon  the  hither  hill.     From  the  cottage  on  a  day 
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in  autumn  there  came  children  two  —  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  and  a  girl  of  eight. 

A  haggard  man  bid  them  depart.  He  was  but 
five-and-thirty,  though  he  looked  more— a  long- 
necked,  wizened  labourer,  with  his  features  meanly 
huddled  together  under  a  low  brow.  Evident 
anxiety  held  him  ;  but  he  spoke  kindly  to  the 
little  ones. 

*'  Have  'e  got  the  food,  Bobby?  "  he  asked. 

"Ess,  faither." 

''That's  right,  then.  You  and  Milly  can  pick 
hurts  all  day,  but  don't  go  too  far — keep  in  sight 
of  home  and  don't  eat  too  many  berries." 

"Will  the  new  baby  be  along  afore  us  come 
back,  faither?" 

"Please  God." 

The  man  went  into  his  house  ;  Milly  and  Bobby 
set  forth.  But  before  they  had  gone  a  hundred 
yards  the  girl  stopped. 

"I  ain't  fed  my  bunny  rabbit,"  she  said. 
"  Her'll  be  clemmed  if  I  don't  give  her  nothing." 

They  turned  to  the  back  of  the  cottage  and 
reached  a  pig-sty  that  stood  there.  Beside  it  was 
a  hutch  wherein  sat  a  large  black  rabbit.  On  the 
top  of  the  hutch  was  a  litter  of  half-dead  milk- 
thistles,  and  Milly  inserted  a  bunch,  stroked  her 
rabbit,  kissed  his  nose,  and  then  marched  off. 

They  climbed  aloft  through  the  brake  fern  and 
heath,  rested  sometimes  on  a  stone  and  chattered 
together  about  the  new  baby. 

"  I  hope  'tis  a  boy  and  not  a  cheel,"  said  Bobby. 
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And   so  do  I,"  declared  his  sister.     ''An'   I 
wish  I  was  a  boy  and  not  a  cheel." 

''I  wish  you  was,"  answered  Bobby,  "and  I 
wish  the  world  was  all  boys.  Because  they  grow 
up  to  be  men,  and  they  be  more  useful  than 
women  and  better  tempered.  You  never  hear 
men  scream  out  like  they  do.  Women  ban't  no 
good,  except  for  messing  about  in  the  house 
and  getting  the  food  and  milking  cows  and  such 
like." 

But  Milly  promised  to  break  away  from  these 
mean  pursuits. 

''  I  be  going  to  kill  pigs  when  I  grow  up,"  she 
said. 

*' Not  you,"  he  answered.  ''You'd  go  all 
davered,  and  fainty,  and  white  as  curds  if  you 
had  to  kill  a  pig." 

"  I've  stood  to  it  to  watch  faither,"  she  argued. 

"  Anybody  could  watch,"  he  assured  her,  "but 
if "      He  broke  off  and  chuckled  at  a  memory. 

"  Last  time  faither  killed  one  I  nearly  died  of 
laughing,  because  there  was  the  pig  all  ready, 
and  faither  was  looking  round  everywhere  for 
the  knife  and  couldn't  find  it,  and  then  he  says  all 
of  a  sudden,  'Where's  that  knife  got  to?'  and 
with  that  it  fell  on  the  ground,  bee  .use  he'd  had  it 
held  between  his  teeth  all  the  time !  " 

They  picked  whortleberries  and  ate  many,  but 
filled  one  of  the  two  baskets  they  carried.  The 
other  contained  some  slabs  of  bread  and  dripping 
and   two  slices  of  seed-cake.     They  ate  together 
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and  presently  began  to  play  games.  Then  they 
watched  the  birds,  and  the  boy  bit  stems  of  brake 
fern,  to  show  Milly  the  picture  of  an  oak  tree 
that  the  section  revealed. 

'''Tis  a  very  wonderful  thing  and  nobody  can 
explain  it,"  he  said,   "but  there  it  bides." 

They  climbed  presently  to  the  tor  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  Bobby,  looking  up  at  the  pile  of 
rocks,  suddenly  marked  the  stone  face,  with  its 
overhanging  brow  and  deep-set  eyes  staring  out 
upon  the  west.  He  had  been  there  a  hundred 
times  before  but  never  observed  the  image  on  the 
stone  until  that  moment.  It  excited  him  greatly, 
for  he  was  a  boy  not  without  imagination.  His 
mind  ever  worked  actively  and  peopled  the  world 
with  many  secret  powers  and  personalities.  Now 
his  brown  face  brightened ;  he  pushed  the  hair 
out  of  his  eyes  and  stared  for  a  full  minute  without 
speaking.  Then  he  shouted  to  his  sister,  who 
was  descending  the  hill. 

**  Milly!  Come  here  this  instant  moment!  A 
terrible  wonnerful  thing  I've  found  !  " 

"  I  be  going  back  to  pick  berries,"  cried  Milly 
from  below. 

"  Come  here,  I  say — I  order  you  !  " 

Thereupon  she  obeyed  meekly,  for  when  Bobby 
ordered  it  was  always  understood  between  them 
that  Milly  obeyed. 

"Look,"  he  said.  "Look  up  yonder  'pen  the 
tor.     What  do  'e  see?" 

"  1  see  nought  but  gashly  gert  rocks,"  said  Milly. 
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That  was  all  he  had  ever  seen  until  to-day,  but 
now  he  blamed  her  stupidity,  since  the  light  had 
been  given  to  him. 

*'You  little  gaby!  Where's  your  eyes  to?  A 
hugeous  face  it  is — a  proper  face  bigger  than  a 
haystack — nose,  mouth,  chin,  and  all !  " 

She  saw  it,  and  her  eyes  grew  round. 

"  Oh,  my  !     'Tis  like  faither  !  " 

''No,  it  ain't.  'Tis  a  lot  finer  than  faither. 
Look  at  the  fearful  eye  of  un,  sunk  so  deep  as 
a  pit." 

'Tm  frightened,"  said  Milly.  ''He  be  for 
all  the  world  as  if  he  was  alive." 

'"Tis  like  they  images  mother  read  about  in 
the  Bible,"  he  declared.  "Perhaps  he  be  alive, 
come  to  think  of  it." 

"Let's  run,"  said  Milly. 

"  No  good  running.  He'd  blow  out  of  his 
mouth  and  scat  us  to  shivers,  I  shouldn't 
wonder." 

The  boy  took  joy  in  picturing  the  powers  of 
the  monster. 

"  'Tis  an  idol,"  he  said,  "  and  the  old  people  in 
the  Bible  said  their  prayers  to  the  likes  of  him 
and  got  into  proper  trouble  for  it.  But  that's 
only  because  their  idols  was  bad  uns.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  good  un." 

"He  don't  look  good,"  said  Milly.  "He 
looks  like  Farmer  Bassett  when  he  catched  us 
strubbing  thicky  plover's  nest." 

"Maybe  something's  vexed  him,"  thought  the 
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boy.  "  It  couldn't  be  us — we've  done  nought. 
Perhaps  if  we  was  to  come  and  see  him  to- 
morrow he'd  be  a  bit  easier  in  his  mind." 

*'If  he's  cross  we'd  better  sloke  off  afore  he 
sees  us,"  answered  Milly. 

"He's  seen  us  a'ready — you  bet  your  life  he 
has.  I  lay  he  sees  everybody,  though  everybody 
don't  see  him.  I  believe  he's  a  kind  creature 
for  all  his  fierce  face." 

Milly  was  dubious. 

"He  may  be  fearful  strong,"  she  declared. 
"He  may  be  so  strong  as  a  pair  of  bosses." 

"I  wonder  if  he  ever  comes  down.  He'd 
shake  up  all  Dartymoor  if  he  did  ! " 

"Come  away,"  said  Milly.  "I  be  getting 
a  very  queer  feeling.     I'll  cry  if  I  stop." 

"Say  your  prayers,"  said  Bobby.  "And  I'll 
say  mine.     I  order  you." 

Milly  was  going  to  kneel  down,  but  he  changed 
his  mind  and  stopped  her. 

"Hold  on!  That  won't  do  neither,  because 
if  he's  a  idol,  he  would  be  terrible  niffed  if  we 
was  to  pray  to  somebody  else.  'Twould  be 
proper  cheek  to  go  saying  our  prayers  to  any- 
body but  him  right  under  his  nose." 

"I  never  heard  of  saying  no  prayers  to  any- 
body but  Gentle  Jesus,"  declared  Milly. 

"  The  Bible's  full  of  it,"  he  assured  her. 

"Come  away,  then,"  she  said,  "and  don't  say 
no  prayers.  Whistle  a  bit — I'd  feel  better  if  you 
was  to  whistle.     He  needn't  mind  that,  I  reckon." 
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*'  How  would  it  be  if  we  offered  to  be  his 
friends?"  whispered  Bobby.  '*He  may  be  a 
good  un,  and  if  he  was  a  strong  un,  he  might 
be  our  side.  And  we  often  want  somebody 
our  side  against  faither.  You  mind  how  we 
prayed  once  for  faither  to  die,  and  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer  after  and  all,  and  nothing  happened." 

"We  oughtn't  to  have  prayed  for  faither  to 
die,"  said  Milly  ;  ''and  we  was  glad  when  he 
didn't  and  took  us  to  the  doomshow."  ^ 

**I  wouldn't  pray  for  nothing  like  that  again," 
vowed  Bobby  ;  "  but  if  we  only  prayed  for 
proper  things,  it  couldn't  hurt  nobody.  And 
this  here  face  haven't  got  nobody  to  pray  to 
him,  so  he  might  have  plenty  of  time  to 
hear  us." 

'''Twould  be  wrong,"  said  Milly. 

"Why  for?" 

"You  oughtn't  to  pray  but  to  Gentle  Jesus," 
she  repeated. 

"I  don't  see  that,"  argued  Bobby.  "Gentle 
Jesus  have  got  His  hands  full  without  me  and 
you.  Everybody  be  always  at  Him  for  one 
thing  and  another,  and  you  can't  expect  Him 
to  hear  a  couple  of  little  squirts  like  us.  But 
if  this  here  gert  chap  be  a  real  idol,  so  like  as 
not  he's  just  busting  to  help  somebody  and 
show  his  cleverness.  He  might  be  a  proper 
friend  to  us,  and  none  the  wiser !  " 

Milly  puzzled  over  the  problem. 

^  DoomsAow 3^  circus. 
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*'Why  should  he  list  to  us  any  more  than 
Gentle  Jesus  do?"  she  asked. 

"Because  he  ain't  got  nobody  else  to  listen 
to,"  explained  Bobby.  "No  doubt  if  a  growed 
man  was  to  come  along  he'd  be  more  pleased  ; 
but  we  might  be  better  than  nothing  for  him — 
just  to  show  what  he  can  do." 

"We  shouldn't  be  vexing  Jesus?"  asked 
Milly,  still  in  some  fear. 

"  No,"  declared  Bobby,  "we  should  not.  'Tis 
odds  He  won't  hear  tell  about  it ;  and  if  He  does, 
'twon't  trouble  Him.  We'll  ask  this  here  idol 
to  be  friends,  and  if  he  won't  there's  no  harm 
done.  We've  prayed  a  lot  of  prayers  in  our 
time  as  didn't  hatch  out  nothing." 

"'Tis  you,  mind,  and  not  me  thought  of  it," 
said  Milly,  with  caution. 

"  I  ban't  feared,"  answered  Bobby.  "  If  harm 
comes  of  it,  I'll  take  the  blame.  We  won't  put 
nothing  very  hard  afore  him,  for  we  don't  know 
how  strong  he  may  be." 

They  considered,  and  it  was  Milly  who  pro- 
posed the  benefit  to  be  received. 

"Ax  un  to  let  the  new  babby  be  a  boy,"  she 
said  ;    but  Bobby  was  doubtful. 

"That's  wanting  a  good  lot— a  teaser  I'd  call 
it.     But  we  can  try  him." 

From  awe  they  had  now  reached  an  attitude 
of  friendly  familiarity. 

"  What's  his  name  ?  "  asked  Milly.  "  We  can't 
say  nothing  to  him  until  we  know  his  name." 
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"For  sure  he's  got  a  name,"  assented  her 
brother,  *'but  we  don't  know  it,  so  we've  got  to 
invent  a  name.  He'll  understand.  It  ought  to 
be  a  dreadful  sort  of  name." 

They  knew  no  dreadful  names. 

Then  Bobby  had  a  bright  idea. 

"There's  faither's  swear-words  —  mother  says 
they  be  dreadful." 

He  recited  a  few. 

*'  Let's  call  him  '  Bloody  ' !  "  he  said. 

"Mister  'Bloody'  would  be   better,"   thought 

Milly. 

"  No,"  answered  her  brother.  "'Mister'  be  a 
name  for  schoolmaster  or  farmer.  Ban't  nothing 
fierce  or  grand  to  it.  Us'U  call  him  just  plain 
'  Bloody,'  and  chance  it.  Kneel  down  and  keep 
your  eyes  on  him  and  tell  out  after  me." 

They  knelt  down,  and  the  boy  prayed. 

"  Dear  Bloody,  we  beg  thee " 

"Dear   Bloody,    we    beg   thee "   piped   the 

little  girl. 

" — to  let  the  new  babby  be  a  boy.     Amen." 

Milly  echoed  the  petition. 

"There,"  said  her  brother,  "I  reckon  his 
eyebrow  lifted  a  thought.  I  believe  he's  a  live 
creature." 

"We   ought  to   do   something  for  him,"  said 

Milly. 

"Plenty  of  time  for  that.  'Tis  his  place  first. 
Now  us'll  go  down  the  hill." 

They  moved  twenty  yards  and  looked  back. 
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''  He's  gone  !  "  said  Milly. 

*'Not  him!  He's  there  all  right.  I  daresay 
he's  working  at  the  new  babby  now,"  answered 
the  sanguine  elder. 

Milly  went  in  some  fear  concerning  the  attitude 
likely  to  be  taken  by  her  own  gods ;  but  her 
brother  heartened  her. 

''Carry  it  off  with  a  high  hand!  That's 
what  mother  says  to  faither  when  he  comes 
home  down -daunted.  And  that's  what  you've 
got  to  do." 

They  returned  to  the  Whortleberries,  and,  when 
evening  had  come,  tramped  home  again. 

Their  father  was  eating  and  drinking  for  the 
first  time  that  day. 

"  Here  you  be,"  he  said.  "  And  brave  baskets 
of  berries,  I  see.     That's  good  childer." 

"  Have  the  new  babby  come,  faither?" 

"  So  it  have,  then — neat  as  ninepence  !  " 

"  Be  it  a  boy  or  a  cheel,  faither?" 

"A  boy— a  very  nice  little  boy,  and  mother 
never  better." 

The  children  looked  at  each  other. 

"That's  one  to  him,  then,"  whispered  Bobby. 

II 

Robert  Bassett  had  other  children  than  Bobby 
and  Milly.  But  they  were  younger,  and  the 
eldest  boy  and  girl  kept  their  own  counsels  and 

L 
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felt  little  interest  in  Sally  and  Betty,  who  filled 
the  gap  between  them  and  the  new  baby. 

They  were  permitted  to  gaze  upon  the  blinking 
atom,  and  their  hearts  went  out  to  it. 

A  new  baby  and  a  new  god  served  to  fill  their 
leisure  agreeably.  They  experimented  with  both, 
and  found  that  the  new  baby  could  see  and  touch, 
the  god  feel  and  apprehend. 

They  were  gentle  with  both.      Bobby  judged 
that  they   must   put   no   very  hard   duty  on   the 
graven    image   until   he   had   got   accustomed   to 
them.       He    believed   in    the   efficacy   of  prayer, 
and  even   hinted  sometimes  that  the  god  might 
demand    more   than  lip-service  ;    but  this  was   a 
dark  saying  to  Milly,  and  only  future  time  dread- 
fully revealed  its  purport.      For  the  present  they 
were  reverent  with  '  Bloody.'     He  had  begun  well, 
and  in  justice  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.     They 
prayed  that  the  baby  might  have  blue  eyes,  after 
they  knew   he   had,   and  they  begged    that  their 
mother  might  get  up  out  of  her  bed  and  be  the 
same    as    usual.      They   prayed   that    Sally   and 
Betty    might   not   interfere   with   them   and   their 
comfort ;     they    prayed    for    plum  -  cake    oftener. 
Most  of  these  petitions  were  duly  answered,  and, 
in  addition,  good  fortune  fell  on    Bobby,  for  he 
found    a    fisherman's    knife    by   the    river,    and, 
though  his  father  took  it  away  from  him,  as  being 
a  weapon  too  useful  for  his  hand,  he  gave  Bobby 
a  lesser  knife  of  his  own  in  exchange,   and  the 
bargain  contented  his  son. 
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Then  Milly,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
new  baby,  ventured  a  secret  prayer  to  *  Bloody  ' ; 
but  she  did  not  tell  her  brother  of  this  plea, 
suspecting  that  he  might  hold  such  a  business 
too  trivial  for  the  god. 

It  concerned  her  big  black  rabbit,  and  she 
prayed  that  her  pet  might  be  permitted  to  have 
a  family.  But  the  big  black  rabbit  was  a  buck, 
and  the  new  god  proved  unequal  to  suspending 
Nature's  iron  laws  in  this  matter.  Milly  was 
cast  down  ;  yet  she  knew  that  for  our  own  good 
prayer  is  not  always  answered.  She  assured 
herself,  therefore,  though  not  without  an  effort, 
that  the  idol  probably  knew  best. 

Then   trouble   and   terror,    like    armed   tyrants, 
burst  upon   the  cottage  of  the   Bassetts,  and  the 
father,   returning  from  his  work  at   the   farm  on 
the  hill,  learned  that  the  new  baby  was  very  sick. 
He  developed  whooping-cough,  and  the  doctor, 
puzzling  to  understand  the  catastrophe,  presently 
learned  that  the  district  nurse  had  come  straight 
from  a  case  of  it.      Then   there   was   wrath   and 
bitterness  in  the  home,  and  the  nurse  went  about 
the   business    which    she    managed    so    ill,    while 
a   battle   royal    began   for   the    baby's   life.      But 
his    parents   were   warned    from    the   outset    that 
recovery  in  such  cases  was  rare.     They  made  up 
their   minds    to   face    the   worst,    and   did    all    in 
their  power  for  the  babe  they  had  brought  into 
the  world. 

A  clergyman  came  to  baptise  the  sufferer  and 
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seal  him  into  safety.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed with  a  junket  bowl,  and  he  received  the 
high-sounding  name  of  Douglas  Champernowne— 
for  reasons  hidden  within  the  maternal  mind. 

The  idol's  responsibilities  were  thus  suddenly 
and  mightily  increased  ;  indeed,  both  Bobby  and 
Milly  felt  a  time  of  fearful  test  and  trial  had 
fallen  upon  them  and  their  friend.  Her  prayers 
to  <  Bloody'  had  served  a  little  to  lessen  the 
girl's  ardour  of  approach  to  the  older  gods  ;  but 
after  the  failure  with  the  rabbit  Milly  had  wavered 
and  inclined  again  to  Christianity.  Now,  how- 
ever, Bobby  explained  that  only  whole-hearted 
worship  and  service  would  meet  the  gravity  of 
the  situation. 

'<You  must  put  your  trust  in  him,  same  as  I 
do,"  he  said.  "You  can't  go  tinkering  about 
now.  He'll  know  if  you  be  praying  to  Gentle 
Jesus  as  well  as  him.  It  ain't  what  faither  calls 
'sporting,'  and  I  order  you  not  to  do  it." 

So  Milly  became  pure  pagan  again,  and  when 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  were  asked  for  her  baby 
brother  on  the  following  Sunday,  she  hardened 
her  heart  and  did  not  say  ''Amen,"  but  sent  up 
her  secret  prayer  to  a  stone.  It  was  then,  while 
Douglas  Champernowne  fought  his  battle  for  life 
on  his  aunt's  lap  (for  she,  a  woman  of  experience, 
had  come  to  her  sister's  aid),  that  Bobby  felt  the 
hour  had  struck,  and  his  new  god  must  receive 
more  than  words.  They  were  free  to  do  as  they 
liked  at  this  season,  and  together  went  often  up 
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the  hill  and  sank  to  their  knees  in  the  red  fern 
at  the  god's  footstool.  Then  they  lifted  up  their 
prayers  and  their  eyes  to  him,  while  he  still 
gazed,  stern-featured,  mighty,  impassive  upon  the 
west. 

Then  the  baby  grew  worse,  and  Bobby,  feeling 
that  the  time  must  be  short,  held  dreadful  con- 
versation with  Milly,  and  brought  the  horror  of 
the  situation  home  to  her  in  a  way  that  had  not 
happened  until  now. 

''  We  must  do  something,"  he  said.  "  We  must 
do  the  best  we  can  do.  He  won't  work  for  nought, 
and  he's  full  up  with  our  prayers.  We  must  give 
him  something  better  than  prayers.  I  was  awake 
last  night,  while  Douglas  Champernowne  whooped 
like  an  owl,  and  I  was  feared  of  my  life  every 
minute  I'd  hear  mother  scream  out  he  was  dead. 
And  then  it  come  into  my  mind  that  we  must 
give  '  Bloody '  the  very  best  we'd  got  to  give. 
He  wants  a  sacrifice,  like  them  gods  they  tell 
about  to  church.     And  he  must  have  it." 

"  What  can  us  give  un  ?  "  asked  Milly. 

''The  best  we've  got  to  give,"  repeated  her 
brother.  "  He  won't  be  put  off  with  less  than 
our  best.  He  knows  all  about  us,  and  what 
we've  got  in  our  money-box  and  everything. 
But  money  ain't  no  use  to  him  :  he  wants  blood  !  " 

Milly  turned  pale. 

"I'm  very  sorry  it's  got  to  be  so;  but  there's 
nothing  else  for  it.  He  must  have  your  bunny 
rabbit — that's  one  thing." 
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Her  mouth  went  down  and  tears  started  to  her 
eyes. 

''What  about  you?"  she  said. 

''I  haven't  got  nothing  alive.  The  best  thing 
I've  got  in  the  world  be  the  knife  faither  gave 
me  for  the  one  he  took  away.  I'm  going  to  give 
up  the  knife.  I'm  going  to  drop  it  down  that 
dark  hole  in  the  rocks  between  Bloody 's  front 
paws.  'Tis  all  I  can  do.  And  your  rabbit  have 
got  to  be  offered  up  and  dropped  down  too.  I 
wouldn't  order  it  for  anything  but  the  babby.  If 
it  had  been  Sally  or  Betty,  I'd  not  have  ordered 
it,  because  your  rabbit's  better'n  them  ;  but  for 
the  babby,  I  order  it." 

She  wept  and  could  not  be  consoled  ;  but  she 
did  not  deny  him.  Her  world  was  blank,  for  the 
joy  and  pride  of  her  life  would  most  certainly 
depart  out  of  it  with  the  black  rabbit. 

Bobby  dwelt  on  his  knife  to  comfort  her ;  but 
she  refused  to  be  comforted. 

"  It's  got  to  be,"  she  said. 

The  baby  still  fought  next  morning  when  his 
brother  and  sister  set  forth  upon  their  dark  errand. 
Milly  carried  the  rabbit,  and  Bobby  bore  a  sinister 
stick,  which  made  the  little  girl's  heart  throb  in 
her  bosom. 

He  spoke  cheerfully,  and  doubted  not  that  this 
mighty  sacrifice  would  save  their  brother's  life  ; 
but  his  own  soul  was  heavy  within  him.  He  was 
sorry  for  the  black  rabbit,  and  he  was  still  more 
sorry   for   himself — because    his    knife    had    per- 
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formed  its  last  useful  action  on  earth  that  morning, 
when  it  cut  the  stick  with  which  to  destroy  the 
second  victim  of  the  new  god.  Only  by  keeping 
their  minds  fixed  upon  the  splendour  of  the  reward 
was  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  bearable. 

They  came  to  '  Bloody's  '  footstool,  and,  bring- 
ing forth  the  knife,  Bobby  opened  its  blades  one 
by  one  and  took  leave  of  them  ;  then,  with  a  stiff 
upper  lip,  he  shut  them  and  dropped  the  weapon 
into  a  deep  cleft  among  the  granite  rocks  beneath 
the  tor.  They  listened  and  heard  it  fall.  Bobby 
sighed  and  looked  up  at  the  idol.  From  this 
standpoint  the  mighty  face  of  it  could  not  be 
seen,  and  only  a  blank  and  beetling  precipice 
ascended  above  them. 

*'  He's  not  there  !  "  said  Milly. 

"Oh,  yes,  he  is,"  answered  the  boy.  ''Only  he 
don't  show.     He's  there  all  right." 

Milly  kissed  the  rabbit  good-bye  ;  then  she  flung 
her  apron  over  her  face,  as  she  had  seen  her 
mother  do  when  the  sudden  news  of  a  brother's 
death  reached  her. 

She  called  to  Bobby  to  wait  a  moment,  and 
threw  herself  down  on  the  heather  and  stopped 
her  ears.  Thus  she  escaped  the  sacrifice ;  and 
when  Bobby  came  and  touched  her  shoulder,  the 
dead  rabbit,  the  stick  that  had  slain  it,  and 
the  knife  were  all  in  the  dark  breast  of  earth 
together. 

They  went  down  the  hill,  while  their  tears  fell 
freely.     Each  was  comforted  by  the  grief  of  the 
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other,   and   Milly  felt  glad   that   Bobby,   though 
a  boy,  could  not  hide  his  sorrow. 

But  when  they  reached  their  home,  it  was  to 
learn  that  Douglas  Champernowne  had  struck  his 
flag  and  passed  back  to  the  void  from  brief  and 
bitter  incarnation. 


Ill 

On  the  day  that  the  baby  was  buried,  life  spurned 
its  customary  routine,  and  after  returning  from 
the  funeral,  Bobby  and  Milly  had  no  difficulty 
in  escaping  and  going  upon  the  Moor  without 
companions. 

They  roamed  together  in  their  Sunday  clothes 
and  black  ties,  bewailed  their  loss,  and  hoped 
that  another  and  more  prosperous  baby  boy  might 
presently  bud  and  bloom  within  their  home.  Then, 
by  accident  rather  than  intent,  they  found  them- 
selves under  the  crown  of  the  tor  and  at  the  feet 
of  the  idol. 

**  There  he  be — a-glaring  and  a-grinning,  and 
don't  care  nothing  for  us  ! "  whispered  Milly. 

They  looked  up  to  see  the  great  face  wet  with 
rain  and  agleam  in  western  sunlight.  They  had 
loved  the  image  best  so  of  old  ;  for  as  the  sun 
sank,  the  stone  would  often  burn  to  the  redness 
of  dull  fire  for  a  season  and  justify  its  sanguinary 
name. 

Bobby  stiffened,  and  looked  upwards  with  hate. 
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*' Beast!"  he  said,  and  Milly  ran  to  thrust 
protecting  arms  round  him. 

''Doan't  'e,  doan't  'e !  "  she  implored.  ''You 
know  what  he  is." 

But  the  mighty  one  gave  no  indication  of 
annoyance. 

'*  Beast  —  beast  —  hookem-snivey  beast !  "  rang 
out  Bobby  till  the  stone  echoed.  "And  I  wish  to 
God  I  was  strong  enough  to  pull  him  down,  and 
smash  him,  and  mend  roads  with  the  coward  ! " 

Milly  still  trembled  ;  but  nothing  was  done. 

"  I  ban't  feared — he  can't  hurt  us.  He  can  only 
kill  babbies,"  asserted  the  boy.  Then  he  worked 
himself  into  a  passion  and  heaped  the  most  insult- 
ing language  at  his  command  upon  the  fallen  one. 
Milly,  finding  the  idol  helpless,  egged  him  on. 
They  flouted  it,  and  then,  picking  up  a  stone, 
Bobby  hurled  it  fair  and  square  and  smote  the 
monster's  jaw.  Milly  winced,  but  the  heavens 
were  upheld. 

**  There!  And  that's  another  for  'e,  and  I'd 
scat  'e  to  shivers  if  I  could,  you  gert,  cruel 
mump -head!"  roared  Bobby,  while  his  sister 
gathered  more  stones  for  him,  and,  inspired  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  scene,  thought  upon  fresh 
indignities.  Bobby  fetched  mud  from  a  bog  and 
fouled  both  the  granite  deity  and  himself. 

They  made  faces,  spat  on  the  earth,  and  exhausted 
their  ingenuity  ;  then,  much  heartened,  they  turned 
their  backs  on  '  Bloody '  and  left  him  discomfited 
and  deposed  for  ever.     Yet  such  was  his  sublime 
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restraint,  that  one  had  judged  the  god  must  have 
weathered  experiences  at  least  as  dreadful  in  times 
of  eld. 

The  last  and  crowning  affront  came  from  Milly. 
The  boy  had  bruised,  the  girl  stung. 

**  We  be  going  back  to  Gentle  Jesus  now  !  "  she 
screamed. 


THE   COURTING   OF   NICHOLAS 

I 

This  was  a  tale  that  I  had  from  a  friend,  and 
William  Tutt  was  his  name.  'Tis  him  telling  it, 
you  understand. 

People  be  very  much  like  mountains  :  they  never 
look  the  same  from  two  points  of  view.  There's 
such  a  terrible  lot  of  ways  to  see  a  fellow-creature, 
in  fact,  and  he,  or  she,  has  a  different  appearance 
from  every  one  of  'em.  For  instance,  take  a  wife 
— just  such  an  everyday,  busy  sort  of  woman  as 
my  missis,  Hester  Wedlake.  Well,  there  was  her 
old  mother,  and  her  husband  (whose  opinion  will 
never  be  known  now),  and  her  two  daughters,  and 
her  friends  ;  and  not  one  of  them  saw  the  same 
Hester  Wedlake.  And,  again,  there  was  me,  head 
man  at  Clattworthy  Farm  ;  and  yet  again  there 
was  the  two  serving  maidens  at  Clattworthy  ;  and 
if  you  want  yet  another  view  of  Hester  Wedlake, 
you've  only  got  to  take  her  own.  For,  certain  it 
is,  that  her  own  view  of  herself  differed  a  good 
bit  in  the  pattern  from  all  the  others. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  'tis   a   very  witty  thought 
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to  liken  her  to  a  mountain  anyway  ;  because  my 
mistress  was  a  mountainous  sort  of  woman,  both 
in  her  person  and  her  mind.  Lofty,  you  might 
say,  and  exceedingly  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of 
other  people,  and  didn't  much  care  what  they 
thought  of  her  either.  With  servants  the  thing 
that  mattered  was  obedience,  and  it  was  the  same 
with  her  husband  and  children.  There  wasn't 
any  arguing  exactly,  because  with  a  difference  of 
opinion  she  always  said,  'Take  it  or  leave  it'; 
and  if  anybody  left  it,  that  meant  a  month's  warn- 
ing, and  no  looking  back.  I  never  knew  such  a 
woman  for  not  changing  her  mind.  She'd  put 
herself  to  any  inconvenience  rather  than  be  in- 
fluenced away  from  a  bad  judgment  or  hasty  order. 
And  being  as  prone  to  mistakes  as  other  people, 
the  result  of  this  pride  often  made  Clattworthy 
uncomfortable. 

I  don't  think  Rupert  Wedlake  was  particular 
sorry  to  die,  which  he  did  do  in  his  sixties,  along 
of  kidney  trouble  brought  on  by  worry.  I  mind, 
when  I  was  sitting  up  with  him  one  night  towards 
the  end  of  his  days,  that  I  asked  him  how  it  felt 
to  be  called  away  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  and 
he  assured  me  he  was  only  sad  on  one  subject. 

''For  myself  I'm  glad  to  go,  Billy  Tutt,"  he 
said  to  me.  "In  sight  of  death,"  he  said,  "a 
man  mustn't  be  asked  to  lie,  or  to  pretend,  though 
in  life  we've  got  to  say  the  thing  that  is  not  for 
peace  and  quietness  only  too  often  —  especially 
when  we're  married.     But  now  I  won't  pretend  I 
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want  to  live,  because  I  don't.  It's  only  on  account 
of  Jane  that  I'm  sorry  to  go  ;  and,  for  that  matter, 
she's  the  only  one  who'll  be  sorry  when  I  am 
gone." 

•'  Don't  say  that,  master.  There's  me  and  James 
Hurrel,  and  a  good  score  of  people  in  the  village 
that  will  miss  you  a  lot,"  I  told  the  man,  to  comfort 
him.  But  the  dying  see  bitter  clear,  for  the  mists 
are  lifted  from  their  eyes,  and  they  get  a  very  sure 
idea  of  the  truth  about  themselves  and  how  they 
stand  to  their  fellow-creatures.  And  so  Rupert 
Wedlake  wouldn't  believe  me. 

"No — you  mean  well  to  say  it;  but  the  less  I 
think  on  the  opinion  of  the  world  concerning  me, 
the  better  for  my  peace  of  mind,"  he  answered. 
"  I've  been  a  harmless  man,  Tutt ;  and  that's  the 
best  even  my  friends  can  say  of  me.  I  might 
have  shone  as  a  bachelor,  or  even  as  a  husband  ; 
but  when  Hester  Bloom  changed  her  name,  and 
came  to  Clattworthy,  my  fate  was  sealed.  I  say 
it  without  feeling.  I'm  past  feeling.  If  a  man 
weds  a  woman  with  a  stronger  will  than  his  own, 
then  he  must  say  '  good-bye  '  to  self-respect  and 
masculine  pride,  and  get  his  contentment  in  other 
things.  A  man,"  said  my  master,  "is  either  the 
lord  of  creation,  or  else  he  isn't ;  and  if  he's  going 
to  let  himself  be  eclipsed  once  for  all  by  a  lady  of 
creation,  then  the  world  knows  what  to  think  of 
him,  and  he  takes  his  place  on  the  steps  instead  of 
at  the  top.  And  that's  what  has  happened  to  me. 
I've  never  been  master  in  my  own  house,  and  I've 
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never  been  head  of  my  own  wife.  And  I  had  too 
much  brains  not  to  see  the  hateful  truth,  and  too 
little  power  to  escape  from  it.  So  my  life  has  been 
wrecked  ;  and  the  maddening  thing  is  that  there's 
nobody  to  blame." 

* '  Don't  think  nothing  more  about  it, "  I  said  ;  but 
it  was  his  grand  subject,  and  he  never  tired  of  it. 

"  Nobody  to  blame,"  he  continued,  "because  we 
are  built  according  to  our  Maker's  plan,  and  'tis 
no  more  good  blaming  a  man  for  being  too  weak 
than  it  is  crying  out  against  a  woman  for  being  too 
strong.  Hester  hasn't  cut  a  better  figure  than  I 
have,  and  she  knows  it.  It's  often  troubled  her 
to  see  me  go  down  ;  and  when  we  were  younger 
and  didn't  pick  our  words  so  well  as  we  do  now, 
we  often  had  fearful  quarrels,  and  she'd  say  it  was 
pain  and  grief  to  her  to  have  to  rule  me  instead 
of  finding  herself  ruled  by  me.  So  to  part  won't 
trouble  her  more  than  it  will  me  ;  and  it  won't 
trouble  Miriam,  for  she's  her  mother  again,  and, 
though  her  father,  I  hate  her ;  but  it  will  trouble 
Jane  a  cruel  lot,  for  she's  my  own  daughter,  and 
has  been  the  only  rest  and  joy  of  my  life  since  she 
was  six  year  old.  And  I  tremble  for  her  when 
I'm  gone." 

He  died  when  his  wife  was  five-and-fifty  and  his 
daughters  twenty-three  and  twenty  -  four.  And 
certainly  Jane  had  to  take  a  back  seat  more  than 
ever  when  the  master  went,  while  Miriam  got  it 
all  her  own  way. 

For  Mrs  Wedlake,  like   most  strong  creatures, 
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had  her  weak  spot,  and  that  was  her  elder 
daughter.  She  was  bound  to  think  the  world  of 
Miriam,  for  the  girl  favoured  her  every  way,  and 
had  her  full  bosom  and  straight  back,  her  hard 
blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair,  and  the  lines  on  her  fore- 
head and  her  very  voice — high  pitched  and  not 
pleasing  to  the  male  ear.  In  fact,  'tis  a  useful 
rule  for  a  young  man,  that  if  a  woman's  got  a 
voice  like  a  game  fowl,  he'd  better  have  no  truck 
with  her.  She  may  be  right  every  other  way  ;  but 
they  creaking  voices  are  almost  dead  sure  to  hide 
a  will  and  a  temper — things  that  be  no  use  in  a 
man's  partner — if  he  is  a  man.  And  Miriam  was 
even  stronger  than  her  mother,  because  she'd  had 
a  better  education.  And  she  could  play  the  piano 
and  sing  songs.  A  peacock  was  modest  to  her ; 
and  in  that  she  was  different  from  the  missis, 
because  Hester  Wedlake,  with  all  her  pride, 
couldn't  be  called  vain. 

So  there  it  stood,  and  nothing  new  to  it — one 
sister  the  apple  of  her  mother's  eye,  and  fair  to 
look  at,  and  fine  and  showy  and  idle  as  a  butterfly, 
and  always  spreading  her  pretty  wings  for  the 
men  ;  and  t'other  a  quiet  little  go-by-the-ground 
girl — dark  and  rather  small,  and  generally  held 
to  be  no  good  except  for  work.  While  Miriam 
sang,  Jane  cooked ;  while  Miriam  played,  Jane 
sewed  or  did  chores  ;  while  Miriam  took  her  place 
in  the  choir  Sundays  and  outshone  all  the  other 
maidens  in  the  matter  of  hats  and  frocks,  Jane 
was  down  in  the  church  with  the  school  children, 
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helping  'em  to  be  good  and  quiet  till  the  time 
came  for  them  to  escape  into  the  fresh  air. 

And  then  there  dawned  a  day — ^just  five  years 
after  the  master's  end — when  old  Dennis  Worth 
at  Four  Elms,  the  farm  that  ran  into  ours  down  in 
the  river  valley,  died  ;  and  there  was  none  to  come 
after,  so  Four  Elms  went  in  the  market,  being  a 
freehold,  and  John  Damerell,  the  veterinary  surgeon 
to  Plymouth,  bought  it  for  his  eldest  son,  Nicholas 
Damerell.  Nicholas  came,  and  he  was  the  hand- 
somest youth  known  in  the  vale  of  Dart  about 
that  time  ;  and  his  mother  arrived  to  settle  him 
in,  for  he  was  a  bachelor  man.  And,  of  course, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  prosperous,  fine  young 
fellow  hadn't  got  a  wife,  and  wasn't  so  much  as 
tokened,  the  fun  began. 

Well,  Nicholas  Damerell  turned  out  one  of  the 
silent  men  —  a  great  listener,  but  a  shy  talker. 
In  fact,  he'd  never  use  three  words  if  two  would 
do,  and  never  use  one  if  a  nod  or  a  shake  would 
serve  the  purpose.  Dark  he  was  and  comely  and 
tall — as  well  made  a  man  as  ever  I  hope  to  see. 
A  small  black  moustache  and  very  thoughtful 
brown  eyes  he  had,  and  he  was  long  and  straight 
in  the  leg  and  well  turned  at  wrist  and  ankle — a 
very  fine  upstanding  youth,  in  fact,  on  horseback 
or  afoot ;  and  not  only  that,  but  he  proved  a  rare 
glutton  for  work,  and  promised  to  get  more  out 
of  Four  Elms  in  a  year  than  poor  old  Worth  could 
do  in  six.  Early  and  late  he  worked,  and  so  did 
his  people.     But  he  was  a  good  payer,  and  none 
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ever  quarrelled  with  him.  In  fact,  he  hated  a  row, 
and  never  would  argue  or  haggle  about  anything, 
because  that  meant  talking. 

Along  of  his  silences  and  great  power  of  keeping 
himself  to  himself,  Nicholas  awoke  a  lot  of  interest, 
for  there's  no  sort  of  folk  excite  more  attention  and 
worrit  their  neighbours  more  than  them  that  choose 
to  keep  the  blinds  down.  And  human  nature, 
being  what  it  is,  unfortunately,  we  never  give  the 
reserved  and  secret  sort  credit  for  self-respect  and 
decency  :  we  only  think  they  must  have  something 
to  hide.  And  so  they  have ;  but  often  enough 
'tis  only  their  own  fine  hearts,  from  the  common 
people  that  can't  understand  them. 

Nicholas,     however,     wasn't     unfriendly.        He 
proved   a   good   farmer,   for  such   a   young  man, 
and  a  good  neighbour  too.     He  was  always  ready 
to  learn  from  his  elders,  and  his  power  of  silence 
helped  him  there,  for  the  chatterboxes  lose  a  lot 
in   this    world,    and    the   wise    don't    waste    their 
wind  over  young  people  who   like  the   sound   of 
their  own    voices    better    than    any   other.       But 
Damerell's    silence   made    his    elders    speak,    and 
so  he  gleaned  a  useful  lot  about  his  business  in 
Dart  valley.     And,  in  return,  his  own  knowledge 
was  at  the  service  of  any  who   desired  it,  for  he 
was  a  clever  vet.,  and  had  got  much  of  his  father's 
learning  on   that  subject,   though   he  didn't   like 
the  business  well  enough  to  go   into  it  —  always 
taking  kinder  to  crops  than  beasts. 
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So  he  went  his  way,  quite  ignorant  of  the 
interest  the  folk  felt  in  him,  and  friendly  to  all 
when  he  met  them,  and  not  seeking  out  one 
more  than  another  for  a  year.  It  might  have 
been  more  than  a  year,  but,  at  any  rate,  so  gradual 
that  you  couldn't  put  your  finger  on  the  starting- 
point,  he  began  to  drop  into  our  place  now  and 
again.  He'd  always  got  a  reason  for  coming, 
but  when  Mrs  Wedlake  invited  him,  all  correct 
and  proper,  to  tea  on  a  Sunday,  he  didn't  come. 
Then  a  fortnight  later  he  dropped  in  at  tea-time 
unasked,  and  joined  the  meal  and  listened  to 
the  missis  and  looked  at  the  misses.  At  least 
so  I  fancied,  for  'twas  in  the  kitchen  at  harvest 
time,  and  we  workers  came  and  went. 

Miriam  and  her  mother  fired  questions  at  him 
by  the  score,  and  some  he  answered  and  others 
he  didn't  seem  to  hear.  They  joked  him  also, 
and  sometimes  he  laughed  at  their  fun  and  some- 
times he  didn't  seem  to  see  the  joke.  Then  he 
did  a  record  thing,  and  axed  them  to  dinner  next 
Sunday.  And  Mrs  Wedlake  and  Miriam  went. 
They  came  back  tired  of  the  sound  of  their  own 
voices,  yet  pretty  well  pleased  with  the  entertain- 
ment. And  the  girl  set  out  on  her  hunt  from 
that  day  forward,  and  her  mother  helped  all  she 
knew  on  the  quiet. 

A  lot  of  funny  little  things  happened,  and 
Nicholas  was  as  wary  as  an  old  hand  —  at  least 
so  it  seemed  to  them  who  looked  on.  He'd  drop 
in   when   they  asked    him    now,    and   have  them 
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over  to  Four  Elms  also  ;  and  sometimes  they'd 
be  hopeful  that  the  business  was  going  ahead, 
and  then  they'd  be  cast  down,  because  the  young 
man  seemed  to  put  every  mortal  duty  before 
love-making.  A  good  few  times  Miriam  lay  in 
wait  for  him  when  she  knew  he  was  riding 
afield  ;  and  now  and  again  he'd  walk  his  horse 
back  when  he  met  her  and  listen  to  her  chatter ; 
but  just  as  often  he'd  only  pass  the  time  of  day, 
and  gallop  on,  and  give  her  her  tramp  for  her 
trouble.  It  was  up  and  down  like  that,  and 
they  waited  patiently  for  him  to  unfold  his  feel- 
ings. But  he  made  no  sign,  except  the  pretty 
clear  sign  that  he  liked  Miriam's  company  ;  for 
he  seldom  passed  Clattworthy  without  dropping 
in,  if  it  was  only  for  a  drink  of  cider. 

Mrs  Wedlake  talked  it  over  with  me,  I  re- 
member, one  winter  evening  when  the  girls  had 
gone  to  the  Parish  Room  for  a  Penny  Reading, 
and  Miriam  was  to  sing  a  song. 

«*I  take  it  to  be  like  this,  Billy  Tutt,"  she 
said.  "The  man's  that  modest  that  he  can't 
get  it  out.  I've  seen  it  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue, 
and  so  has  my  daughter;  but  he's  one  of  them 
natures  that  are  terrible  slow  in  the  use  of  words, 
even  for  the  simplest  purpose  ;  and  for  such  a 
purpose  as  this,  he  simply  hasn't  got  the  words. 
In  fact,  he's  like  a  hen  that  wants  to  lay  an  egg 
and  can't." 

'«  Dear  me  !  "  I  said.  «*  What  an  ill-convenient 
thing   for  a    young    man,    ma'am !      And    not  a 
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common  complaint  at  all  from  what  I  hear.  And 
what  will  he  do  about  it,  think  you?" 

"  He'll  write,"  she  answered  me.  ''  He'll  write  a 
letter,  and  for  that  matter  'tis  likely  enough  he's 
already  wrote  one,  or  a  score,  but  lacks  the  pluck 
to  drop  it  in  the  pillar-box." 

"  You  can't  do  more,  nor  yet  Miriam,"  I  said. 
"She've  thrown  open  the  door  so  wide  as  a 
maiden  can,  and  if  he  won't  walk  in " 

''She's  done  nothing  unbecoming,"  answered 
the  missis;  "but  she  loves  him,  and,  of  course, 
a  simple  girl  like  her  can't  help  showing  it." 

But  simple  she  was  not,  and  love  him  she  didn't ; 
because  she  wasn't  built  to  love  anybody  but  her 
selfish,  greedy  self.  She  knew  that  he  was  a 
bit  above  her  by  his  havage,^  and  she  knew  that 
he  was  an  only  son  and  would  have  a  pot  of 
money  some  day ;  and  she  knew  plenty  else 
about  him  ;  but  from  her  point  of  view  Nicholas 
was  no  catch  at  all  for  himself — only  for  his 
possessions.  She'd  had  an  affair  at  seventeen 
that  came  to  nothing,  but  if  she  ever  really  loved 
anybody  else  than  Miriam  Wedlake,  it  was 
Tom  Bassett,  the  postman — a  flaxen  man,  much 
her  own  colour,  with  a  high  complexion  and  the 
cheek  of  the  devil  where  girls  were  concerned. 

They  say  that  Satan  finds  some  mischief  always 
for  idle  hands  to  do  ;  but  in  my  experience,  extend- 
ing over  three  score  years  and  ten,  I've  found  that 
'tis  the  busy  ones   interest   Satan   most,   because 

^  Havage=birth. 
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they've    got    the    energy   and    push    and    pluck. 

The   lazy   be   feeble    folk   most   times  —  too   lazy 

even  for  anything  like  a  right  down   bit  of  good 

wickedness  ;    because,  you  see,  wickedness  in  the 

grand   manner   means  hard   work,   and  plenty  of 

it ;    and    so   its   among  the  busy  people,   not  the 

lazy  ones,   you'll   find  the  biggest   rascals.     And 

it  was  so  with  postman    Bassett,    for  though   he 

never  walked   less   than   twenty  mile  a -day,  yet 

came  Sunday,  that  man  was  always  hungry  and 

thirsty   for  a    bit    of   naughtiness  —  poaching   or 

such  like  ;   and  when   he  wasn't  after  the  fish  or 

birds,    he'd   got  a  girl  in  tow.      But  though  his 

nature    attracted    Miriam,    she    knew    a    bit    too 

much  about  him  to  go  very  far  in  that  direction. 

Besides,    he   only   had    a    postman's    money  and 

lived   with   a   drunken    mother,    so    Tom    Bassett 

was   no    use,    though    she    admired    his    dashing 

ways;   and,  that  being  so,  for  her  to  pretend  to 

love   Nicholas    Damerell    was    ridiculous,    in    my 

opinion. 

However,  at  seventy  years  old  you  know 
exactly  what  your  opinion  is  worth  in  the  ear 
of  the  younger  generation,  so  I  never  uttered 
mine  except  sometimes  to  Jane  Wedlake.  She 
was  always  very  kind  to  me  for  her  father's  sake, 
because  Rupert  Wedlake  set  good  store  on  me, 
though  I  seemed  no  more  than  a  dull  old  dog  to 
most  other  folk. 

Me  and  Jane,  however,  would  get  talking  about 
it  sometimes,  and  she'd  often  stand  up  for  Nicholas, 
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yet  wonder  a  good  bit  why  he  held  off,  and  when 
he'd  screw  his  courage  up  and  pop  the  question. 

<' Miriam's  done  all  she  could  to  help  him,  and 
so  has  mother,  and  so  have  I,"  said  Jane.  We 
were  coming  back  from  a  revel  at  the  time,  and 
had  left  Mrs  Wedlake  and  her  eldest  at  the  fair. 
Then  a  horse  overtook  us  in  a  lane,  and  on  the 
horse  was  Nicholas  Damerell. 

"Have  'e  had  enough  too,  Mr  Damerell?" 
asked  Jane  ;  and  he  nodded.  Then  I  talked  about 
the  hay,  and  said  it  was  cruel  thin  along  of  the 
dryth  ;    and  he  nodded  again. 

"Did  you  see  Miriam  and  mother?"  asked 
Jane  ;    and  he  shook  his  head. 

Suddenly  he  spoke.  "You  was  singing  when 
I  came  up,"  he  said.  And  so  she  had  been — 
trying  over  a  song  that  she'd  heard  at  the  fair 
sung  by  a  comical  black  nigger. 

"  I  can't  sing,"  answered  Jane.  "  Miriam  sings 
better  far  than  me." 

After  a  pause  Damerell  spoke  again.  "You're 
a  liar,"  he  said. 

Then  he  reckoned  he'd  talked  enough  for  one 
afternoon,  and  shut  his  mouth  and  listened  to 
me  and  Jane.  From  time  to  time  he  fidgeted 
with  something  in  his  pocket,  but  whatever  it 
might  have  been,  he  left  it  there. 

Jane,  who  was  always  sporting,  stuck  up  for 
Miriam  in  her  little  way,  and  told  over  her  sister's 
good  points  —  a  few  more  than  she  had,  to  be 
honest.      And   Nicholas    listened   very    respectful 
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with  his  dark,  earnest  eyes  now  on  her  and 
now  on  me  and  now  on  his  horse's  ears.  When 
the  village  came  in  sight  he  went  at  his  pocket 
again ;  but  it  wasn't  no  use :  he  couldn't  get 
his  parcel  out.  So  he  gave  us  a  nod  and  said, 
"So  long";  and  then  he  galloped  off  to  his 
farm. 

I  was  a  bit  vexed  with  him,  and  told  Jane  that 
I  began  to  be  in  two  minds  whether  he  mightn't 
be  a  thought  weak  in  his  head  for  all  his  virtues. 
But  she  reckoned  not.  She  held  him  to  be  a 
very  masterful  and  clever  man,  with  his  own 
ideas  about  life  in  general  and  the  right  and 
proper  way  to  go  courting. 

"You  mark  me,"  she  foretold,  "he'll  strike 
all  of  a  sudden  one  of  these  days.  He'll  strike 
like  a  hawk,  and  properly  astonish  us,   Billy." 

And  be  blessed  if  the  little  creature  wasn't 
right ! 

Nicholas  continued  to  come,  and  he'd  drop  in 
like  a  relation  now,  only  more  welcome.  First 
it  would  be  dinner,  and  now  tea,  and  some- 
times even  breakfast,  until  it  got  to  be  a  joke 
behind  the  back  of  the  missis ;  for  she  began 
to  feel  life  was  a  bit  short  for  such  manner  of 
love-making;  and  who  shall  blame  her?  Every- 
thing was  done  to  help  the  young  chap,  and 
Hester  Wedlake  and  Jane  Wedlake  grew  to  be 
as  clever  as  thieves  at  making  themselves  scarce 
and  leaving  him  with  Miriam  ;  while  she,  for 
her  part,  did  all  a  maiden  fairly  might  to  bring 
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him  to  the  scratch.  But  he  hung  fire  like  a 
watched  kettle,  and  wouldn't  boil  over,  though 
I  believe  Miriam  was  very  clever  at  tickling  his 
senses,  as  only  girls  know  how. 

Then  Mrs  Wedlake,  who  had  plenty  of  gumption, 
whatever  else  she  lacked,  came  to  me,  and  we  had 
a  bit  of  a  tell  about  it. 

"Things    have  come   to  a  climax,"  she  said, 
"and    I've    been    awake    three    nights,    and    I've 
brought  the  plans  of  action  down  to  two.     And 
I'd  thank  you  to  tell   me  which  looks  the  better 
in   your   mind,    Billy.       'Tis   clear   that  the   man 
loves  my  daughter,   and  'tis  clear  she  loves  him, 
else  she  wouldn't  have  been  so  patient  and  took 
such  a  mort  of  trouble  to  get  the  ninny-hammer. 
So  now,  shall    I  let  go  on  him  and  give  him  a 
dressing-down  and  tell  him  he'd  better  speak,   or 
for  ever  hold  his  tongue,  or  shall  I  take  Miriam 
away  for  a   bit  of  a  holiday  by  the   seaside,    so 
that  he'll  have  the  coast  clear  to  court  her  on  the 
quiet  without  all  familiar  faces  round  about  ?     He's 
shy  as  a  kriss-hawk,  and  maybe,  if  we  go  away 
from  here  and  he  knows  there  ain't  eyes  peeping 
behind  every  hedge,  he'll  rise  to  it  and  follow  us 
and  do  his  duty." 

Well,  I  advised  the  woman  for  a  straight  talk 
with  the  young  man.  Damerell's  mother  had 
long  left  him,  and  he  was  on  his  own  and 
seemed  to  lack  the  needful  wit  and  spirit  to  do 
the  deed  ;  but  I  knew  Mrs  Wedlake's  way,  and 
little  doubted   that   half-an-hour  with   her  would 
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show  him  what  he  ought  to  do.  And,  of  course, 
because  I  advised  that,  the  missis  did  the  other 
thing,  and  it  was  given  out  that  Miriam  was  sick 
and  pinnicking  and  couldn't  let  down  her  food 
and  wanted  a  change  of  air. 

Then  she  and  her  mother  went  off  to  Dawlish 
for  a  fortnight,  and  the  girl  tried  her  hardest  to 
look  pale  and  poorly  ;  but  of  course  she  couldn't 
succeed,  being  as  hard  as  nails.  And  if  she  was 
pale,  it  was  with  anger  at  her  failure  to  net  Master 
Nick  ;  and  if  she  was  poorly,  it  was  for  the  same 
reason. 

And  it  looked  as  if  the  missis  was  right,  after 
all,  for  when  Damerell  heard  about  it,  he  declared 
'twas  a  capital  idea  and  seemed  very  pleased. 
And  he  even  went  to  the  station  to  see  them 
start,  for  I  drove  them  down  in  the  market-cart 
and  saw  him  there.  And  when  the  missis  said, 
*'I  hope  you'll  come  to  see  us,  Mr  Damerell," 
he  said,   "Very  like  I  may." 

Yet,  before  I'd  been  back  in  Clattworthy  ten 
minutes,  the  farmer  dropped  in  just  as  usual. 

"She  be  gone  to  Dawlish  for  sea-bathing, 
Nicholas  Damerell— you  know  that,"  I  said,  for  I 
was  in  the  house -place  at  the  time  getting  a 
bit  of  flesh  for  a  rat-trap.  But  his  answer 
surprised  me. 

"  No,  she  ain't,"  he  said.  "  Not  that  I've  heard 
tell  about,  any  way." 

He  seldom  spoke  at  such  length,  and  I  was  a 
good   bit  astonished,  of  course.     But  I   left  him 
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then,  and  when  I  came  in  three  hours  later  to 
dinner,  be  shot  if  he  wasn't  there  still ! 

Jane  had  laid  the  cloth,  and  she'd  broke  two 
mugs  and  burnt  a  shepherd's  pie  to  a  cinder,  and 
was  all  in  a  twitter ;  and  Nicholas  was  silent,  as 
usual,  but  in  a  good  temper  so  far  as  I  could  see. 
He  ate  his  meal  along  with  us,  but  said  little  more 
than  **  yes"  or  '*  no,"  and  I  gathered  he  was  going 
to  Dawlish  the  next  day.  'Twas  all  one  of  they 
mysteries  that  will  happen  among  the  most  every- 
day folk  ;  and  not  till  he'd  lit  his  pipe  and  gone 
off  did  I  hear  the  fantastical  truth. 

After  dinner  he  got  up  and  put  on  his  hat 
and  marched ;  and  Jane  walked  to  the  gate  with 
him  ;  and  when  she  came  back  she  told  me  how 
it  was. 

*'  Never  did  such  a  thing  hap  before,  and  I'm 
in  a  dark  fear  about  it,"  she  said.  "We've  all 
been  after  a  night-mare's  nest,"  she  said,  "and 
Nick  never  wanted  Miriam  at  all — in  fact,  he  rather 
dislikes  her,  her  not  being  his  sort  of  girl  and  far 
too  forward  in  his  opinion.  He  hates  the  big,  fair, 
noisy  ones,  and  likes  the  small,  dark,  quiet  ones. 
In  fact,  he  likes  me.  Yes,  faith,  he's  been  after 
me  all  the  time,  Billy,  and  owing  to  being  no 
talker  and  terrible  delicate-minded,  he  hadn't  the 
heart,  nor  yet  the  sense,  to  see  what  to  do ! 
Because,  of  course,  he  found  out  that  Miriam 
was  fearful  set  on  him,  and  seeing  she  always 
faced  him  and  I  always  fled,  he  reckoned  that  I 
hadn't  no  use  for  him.     But  he  wouldn't  marry 
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Miriam  for  all  the  world,  and  he  wants  me  cruel, 
and  I've  always  liked  him  for  himself  and  not  for 
his  money,  though  I  never  dared  say  so,  of  course  ; 
and  I'd  properly  love  to  have  him.  But  I'm  terrible 
doubtful  if  it  can  be  done  now  without  making 
trouble.     Because  Miriam  would  never  forgive  me." 

The  poor  maiden  was  a  lot  put  about ;  but  I 
remembered  her  father  and  what  he  would  have 
said,  and  spoke  according.  In  fact,  I  calmed 
her  down  a  good  deal,  and  when  Nicholas  came 
in  again,  which  he  did  do,  not  two  hours  later, 
I  congratulated  the  man.  But  I  also  explained 
how  he  must  be  a  man,  and  cut  the  coil,  and 
throw  a  bit  of  light  on  the  situation  for  the  others, 
who  were  moving  in  darkness. 

*' That's  what  I  meant,"  he  said,  "when  I  told 
Mrs  Wedlake  I  might  go  to  Dawlish." 

It  depended,  of  course,  on  Jane's  answer ;  and 
now  she'd  took  him,  he  decided  to  go  and  tell 
the  others. 

But  he  hung  fire  a  good  bit,  all  the  same, 
when  it  came  to  going,  and  finally  he  wouldn't 
go  alone,  so  Jane  went  too.  They  didn't  expect 
Jane,  naturally,  though  mother  and  daughter  was 
at  the  station  to  meet  him  ;  and  the  missis  very 
near  fainted  on  the  platform  and  went  down 
lumpus  when  Nicholas  said:  "How  are  you? 
and  I'm  pleased  to  say  I'm  tokened  to  Jane." 

It  wasn't  such  a  crusher  as  you  might  think, 
however,  because  at  Dawlish  the  elder  sister  had 
fallen    in  with   an   old   flame — a   very  prosperous 
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young  fellow  in  the  house-building  and  decorating 
line.  He'd  offered  for  her  when  she  was  seven- 
teen, and  been  told  to  go  about  his  business  ; 
and  he  took  that  advice  so  well  that  his  business 
was  grown  something  wonderful.  In  fact,  by  the 
time  Miriam  was  up  home  four-and-twenty,  where 
she  stood  now,  he  was  turning  over  tons  of  money 
and  getting  a  name  from  Exeter  to  Torquay. 
And  he  happened  to  be  at  Dawlish  putting  up  a 
Methodist  Chapel,  and  they  met  bathing. 

So  it  went  very  suent  ^  and  clever  for  all  parties 
— one  of  them  amazing  rare  cases  where  everybody 
was  pretty  pleased.     Edward  Wilkins  the  builder 
and  decorator  was  called,   and  he  waited  till  the 
spring  of  next  year  for  Miriam  ;  and  when  they 
was  wed,    be    shot   if  the    rising    and    ambitious 
chap    didn't   take    her   to    foreign    parts    for    the 
honeymoon  —  Norway,    or  some   such   outlandish 
place !      But    Nicholas   wouldn't  wait   until    next 
year,    being  that  sort   of  man.       Him    and  Jane 
joined  together  in    a  month,   and    Plymouth  was 
good    enough   for    their    honeymoon.      As   quiet 
and  happy  as  a  pair  of  hedge-sparrows  they  are  ; 
and  Nicholas  have   very    near   given    up  talking 
altogether.      'Twould  have  been   no  hardship  to 
him   to   have   been   born   dumb.     As   a   listener, 
however,    there    never  was   his   equal.      They've 
got  a  little  daughter  now,  and  though,  of  course, 
she  can't  talk   yet,   her  father  will  listen  by  the 
hour  to  all  she've  got  to  say. 

*  Sufni =smooth. 
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Not  that  I  be  the  sort  of  man  to  praise  such  a 
thing  in  a  general  way— far  from  it.  But  Justice 
can  be  a  very  awkward  customer,  and  play  the 
mischief  with  perfectly  honest,  plain-dealing  men 
and  women  sometimes.  'Tis  like  the  flood  and 
the  lightning,  and  ain't  particular  where  it  strikes. 
It  have  got  its  own  way  of  doing  things ;  and, 
though  I  don't  mean  to  say  as  that  way  ban't 
perfectly  right  and  proper  most  times,  yet  I  do 
mean  that  the  wrong  man  or  woman  be  sometimes 
hit.  In  fact,  to  say  it  without  disrespect.  Justice — 
as  it  be  measured  by  the  law  of  the  land — do  often 
turn  out  a  very  nasty  mess  ;  and  the  machinery 
meant  to  pinch  the  evil-doer,  and  only  him,  be  so 
darned  complicated  and  far-reaching,  that  the  just 
man  often  finds  himself  drawn  into  it,  and  never 
to  his  advantage. 

Not  that  Thomas  Slocombe  was  what  you  might 
call  a  just  man,  ezacally.  He'd  got  such  a  terrible 
fiery  sense  of  justice  that  it  often  made  him  unjust, 
if  you  can  understand  that.  He  felt  the  wrongs 
of  the  world  so  sharp,  and  was  so  sorry  for  all 
the  hateful  things   that  will   happen  — even  in  a 
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country  village  like  Little  Silver  —  that  he'd  let 
his  heart  get  the  better  of  his  head  oft  enough  ; 
and  in  his  fine  efforts  to  right  wrong  and  back 
up  the  weak,  he'd  find  hisself  in  a  tidy  fix  again 
and  again  ;  because,  you  see,  he  never  could  be 
made  to  understand  that  every  question  has  two 
sides,  if  not  more,  and  that  the  point  of  view 
changes  according  to  the  point  of  sight.  He'd 
take  his  own  point  of  view  once  for  all,  and  them 
that  didn't  see  with  his  eyes  were  rogues  and 
rascals,  while  them  that  did  were  the  salt  of  the 
earth. 

He  lived  a  good  bit  back  along  now ;  but  even 
a  hundred  year  ago,  you  couldn't  run  about,  cudgel 
in  hand,  to  whack  them  you  thought  was  mistaken. 
So  while  he  had  friends — generally  among  people 
who  were  in  trouble  by  their  own  fault,  which 
was  the  sort  he  stood  up  for— he  also  had  a  fair 
lot  of  enemies  ;  more,  of  course,  from  his  own 
stupidity  than  any  deadlier  reason,  because  we 
always  remember  the  man  who  trod  on  our 
corns,  though  we  may  forget,  and  even  forgive, 
the  man  who  tried  to  set  our  house  on  fire. 

Friends,  however,  Tommy  had,  and  one  was 
a  parson  and  t'other  was  a  woman.  'Twas  his 
wrestling  that  won  the  Reverend  Bouverie,  for 
the  good  man  had  a  passion  for  sport ;  and,  as 
Slocombe  had  been  the  champion  of  Devon  for 
two  year,  though  only  a  twelve-stone  man,  it 
weren't  likely  that  such  a  rare  lover  of  the  art 
as  Mr  Bouverie  was  going  to  see  much  wrong 
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with  him.  In  fact,  if  truth  must  be  told,  parson, 
though  ten  year  older  than  Tommy,  was  just  such 
another  dashing  blade — allowing,  of  course,  for 
the  difference  in  his  education  and  holy  calling. 
He'd  knocked  a  parishioner  down  with  his  own 
fist  more'n  once  in  his  life  ;  and  on  Sunday  he 
hit  out  from  the  shoulder,  too,  and  preached 
pepper  and  mustard  to  his  flock.  They  believed 
in  the  bad  place  in  those  days  more  than  they 
do  now,  and  'twas  the  sheet  -  anchor  for  every 
sermon  as  the  Reverend  Bouverie  delivered. 
Tommy  Slocombe  was  his  sexton  and  gardener, 
I  must  tell  you.  Both  bachelors,  yet  both  well 
thought  upon  by  the  sex,  so  'twas  rumoured. 

Which  brings  me  to  Dorcas  Gooding,  a  huckster 
as  did  her  own  business,  and  had  a  stall  to  market, 
and  was  the  most  independent  woman  that  ever 
went  her  own  way,  saved  money,  and  kept  her 
mouth  shut.  She'd  go  round  to  the  people  of  a 
Friday  and  pick  up  their  butter  and  eggs,  and 
poultry  and  honey,  and  what  not,  and  then,  on 
Saturday,  to  market  she  went  at  break  o'  day 
with  full  baskets,  and  home  she'd  come  with 
empty  ones.  A  rare  woman,  tall  and  strapping, 
with  a  face  like  brown  leather  and  hair  of  the 
same  colour.  Brown  eyes,  too,  and  a  cheerful 
pattern  of  mouth,  but  plenty  of  character  and  a 
will  of  her  own.  She'd  no  use  for  the  men, 
seemingly,  though  I  daresay  half-a-dozen  offered 
between  the  time  she  was  five -and -twenty  and 
thirty.     But  there  'twas  —  she'd  been  brought  up 
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independent,  and  when  her  widowed  mother  was 
took,  she  went  on  in  the  same  cottage  at  the 
same  work.  Yet  she  wasn't  the  old  maid  sort, 
that  make  a  man  feel  ashamed  of  hisself  for 
daring  to  be  a  man,  if  you  understand  me. 
There  was  nothing  of  that  about  Dorcas.  She 
went  freely  among  t'other  sex,  as  a  market 
woman  must,  and  if  there  was  man's  work  to 
be  done  at  her  cottage,  in  the  garden  or  stable, 
she'd  always  ask  a  man  to  do  it,  and  make 
him  welcome.  Nothing  prim  or  frosty  about  her, 
but  quite  the  contrary — ^just  a  large-hearted  good 
sort,  as  didn't  mind  having  men  friends  as  well 
as  women.  A  fresh,  wholesome  woman,  in  fact, 
fond  of  children,  and  all  complete  as  any  proper 
woman  need  wish  to  be. 

She  never  cried  out  against  marriage,  but  was 
happy  with  the  happy  couples  and  sorry  with 
the  sorry  ones.  And  she  never  pretended  for 
an  instant  moment  that  she  didn't  like  Slocombe, 
and  he  never  pretended  that  he  didn't  like  her. 
Still,  just  that  something  that  flashes  up  and 
makes  a  friendship  swell  into  love  wasn't  there, 
seemingly.  A  few  busy  people  tried  to  make 
a  match  of  it,  but  Dorcas  laughed,  and  Tommy 
told  them  to  mind  their  own  business  and  not  come 
poking  their  noses  between  friends.    So  there  it  was. 

Still,  he  did  turn  to  her  now  and  again  when 
he  was  in  a  rage  with  the  world,  and  found 
himself  in  a  mess  along  of  getting  too  busy  in 
the  quarrels  of  other  people ;   and  once,  when  he 
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called   Lawyer   Arscott  a   red   fox  in   the   church 
porch  after  morning  prayer  one  Sunday,    it  was 
undoubtedly   Dorcas  that   made    him    go    quick, 
afore    Monday  and    trouble    came,    and    eat    his 
words   and  say  he  was  sorry.     Of  course  every- 
body knowed  Lawyer  Arscott  was  a  red  fox,  and 
worse  ;   but  the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the 
libel,  and  the  church  porch,  with   all  the  people 
coming  out  o'  the  Lord's  house,  wasn't  the  place 
to  publish  such  a  thing.     Again,  when  he  found 
old    Narracott's    chickens    rooting    in    his    fresh- 
planted  peas,   and   opened  fire   from    his   parlour 
window  and  slew  three  prize  birds,    nothing  but 
the   line   Dorcas   Gooding  took   saved   the   situa- 
tion  for   Tommy.      And    nobody    knows    to   this 
day   what    she    said   to    old    Narracott ;     but    he 
accepted    an    apology    and    the    birds    and    ten 
shillings.       And,    seeing    that    Tommy   had    left 
his   gate  open  from  the  common  overnight,   and 
nobody  was  to  blame  but  himself,   he  escaped  a 
lot  better  out  of  that  business  than  he  deserved. 

Then  came  the  time  of  his  life,  and,  but  for 
his  two  firm  and  fast  friends,  there's  no  doubt 
Master  Tom  might  have  disappeared  from  Little 
Silver,  and  been  no  more  seen  for  a  good  bit. 
In  fact,  it  isn't  too  much  to  say  that  he  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  the  gallows  for  a  moment, 
though,  if  the  worst  had  come  to  the  worst,  I 
doubt  even  in  them  short  and  sharp  days  whether 
they'd  have  hanged  him. 

N 
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There  was  a  proper  worthless  character  about 
the  countryside  called  Dicky  Drake.  He  had 
other  names  for  other  places,  and  when  he'd 
made  one  name  infamous,  he'd  change  it  and 
try  another  till  the  clouds  rolled  by.  He'd  broke 
his  mother's  heart,  and  played  the  mischief  up 
and  down  for  ten  year,  I  daresay ;  but  somehow 
nobody  ever  catched  the  scamp  red-handed  in 
anything  very  bad,  and  he  went  his  wicked  way, 
and  never  got  more  than  short  sentences  till  he 
ran  up  against  Tommy  Slocombe.  They'd  had  a 
breeze  more  than  once  before,  unfortunately,  and 
Drake  had  got  a  lot  the  best  of  it  up  till  now, 
so,  when  the  crash  came,  Slocombe  wasn't  sorry. 
But  he  forgot  what  a  man  of  might  he  was,  as 
you  shall  hear,  though  after  'twas  all  over,  he 
solemnly  swore  that  he'd  remembered  his  great 
strength  and  tried  to  behave  accordingly. 

It  happened  like  this.  Dicky  Drake,  much  to 
our  comfort,  had  been  turning  his  attention  else- 
where, and  nobody  had  seen  him  round  Little 
Silver  for  two  months  or  more.  But,  unhappily 
for  herself,  'twas  Dorcas  Gooding,  coming  home 
from  market  on  a  winter  night  nigh  Christmas, 
that  fell  in  with  the  hookem-snivey  rascal.  He 
knowed  her  rounds,  you  see,  and,  being  a  bit 
more  hard  up  and  desperate  than  usual,  if  he 
didn't  lie  in  the  hedge  for  her!  And  when 
she  come  along — a  mile  from  home  it  was,  on 
the  edge  of  White  Moor  — out  jumps  Dicky  and 
gets  to  her  pony's  head  and  plays  highwayman. 
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He  never  would  have  stopped  a  man  —  the 
cowardly  sneak  —  but  he  knowed  Dorcas  must 
be  driving  her  cart  home  along  with  full  pockets, 
and  he  reckoned  to  ease  her  of  the  day's  takings 
and  be  off  afore  she  knowed  who'd  done  it.  A 
black  mask  the  blackguard  wore  and  all,  so  as 
she  shouldn't  know  who'd  robbed  her. 

**  Your  money  or  your  life  !  "  he  says  to  Dorcas  ; 
and  for  answer  she  took  the  heavy  end  of  the 
whip  and  hit  him  over  the  hands  so  hard  as 
she  could.  But  that  weren't  no  use  against  him. 
He  grabbed  the  whip  and  tore  it  from  her, 
then  he  jumped  up  in  the  cart  and  closed  with 
her  and  felt  for  her  pocket.  They  was  at  it 
hammer  and  tongs  in  a  moment,  then  the  tail- 
board of  the  cart  gived  way,  and  down  they  came 
lumpus  in  the  road  with  the  woman  atop,  but 
he  was  too  strong  and  too  savage  for  her.  He 
hit  her  a  smash  in  the  face  and  got  her  purse 
out  of  her  clothes,  and  was  just  off  over  White 
Moor,  when  who  should  come  along  but  Tommy 
Slocombe,  from  digging  a  grave  for  another 
sexton  in  another  parish.  'Twas  very  near 
dark,  but  Dorcas  seed  a  figure,  and  shouted  for 
all  she  was  worth. 

"Run  after  that  dog  and  stop  him,  if  you're 
a  man  !  He's  stole  my  purse  and  tried  to  kill 
me!" 

With  that  Tommy,  not  waiting  to  ax  no 
questions,  set  off  after  Dick  Drake,  and  as 
the  robber  was  a   bit  blowed  with   his  fight,    he 
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catched  him  afore  he  got  a  hundred  yards. 
Drake  had  lost  his  mask,  and  it  wasn't  till  the 
other  had  grasped  hold  of  him  that  he  saw 
who  'twas. 

''You  anointed  cut -throat  dog!"  Tom  bawls 
out.     " 'Tis  the  hangman  for  you  this  time!" 

And  Dicky  very  well  knowed  it  might  be, 
for  highway  robbery  was  a  capital  crime  in 
them  days.  And  Dicky  also  knowed  it  weren't 
no  manner  of  use  whining  to  Slocombe.  So 
he  put  up  the  best  fight  he  could,  and  tried  to 
fetch  out  a  sailor's  knife  what  he  carried  on  a 
bit  of  yarn  round  his  neck.  But,  of  course,  the 
bigger  man  didn't  wait  for  no  knife.  He  just 
got  a  proper  hold  of  the  scamp,  and  thinking 
even  in  that  moment  that,  if  he  hit  him,  he'd 
be  very  like  to  kill  him  there  and  then,  went 
to  wrestle  instead,  so  as  just  to  throw  him 
heavy  and  make  him  a  prisoner  without  spoiling 
the  hangman's  job. 

And  as  they  closed  Dorcas  came  running  up 
to  help  Tom,  if  he  needed  help.  A  proper 
sight  her  must  have  been,  with  her  petticoats 
very  near  tore  off  her  body,  and  her  hat 
off,  and  her  hair  all  over  the  shop,  and  her 
nose  bleeding  where  Drake  had  hammered  her 
on  it. 

But  'twas  all  over  in  a  moment,  and  Tom 
threw  Dicky  a  proper  heavy  one,  and  Dicky's 
head  coming  down  on  a  sharp  stump  of  a  furze 
bush,  he  didn't  show  no  fight. 
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"That'll  keep  him  quiet  till  the  constables 
come,"  said  Tommy. 

"And  what  next?"  she  said. 

"I'll  bide  here,  and  you  drive  along  so  quick 
as  you  can,  and  tell  Adam  Norton  and  Elias 
Foster  to  get  over  as  fast  as  their  legs  will  bear 
'em.  And  mind  'em  to  bring  the  handcuffs. 
And  I'll  look  after  your  purse.  He  may  have 
throwed  it  away  when  he  started  to  run,  and, 
if  so,  I  reckon  us  shan't  find  it  till  morning ; 
but  he  may  have  it  in  his  pocket  yet." 

"  I'm  beholden  to  you,"  she  said,  and  no 
more,  for  she  was  a  practical  creature  even 
in  a  moment  like  that.  She  went  off  without 
fussing  or  making  a  speech,  and  soon  galloped 
her  pony  into  Little  Silver  and  sent  the 
constables.  Of  course  the  news  got  about  in 
a  moment,  and  a  score  of  chaps  come  along 
with  Adam  Norton   and  Elias  Foster. 

"There  he  lies,"  said  Tommy,  "and  here's 
Dorcas  Gooding's  purse.  'Twas  in  his  pocket, 
and  I  hand  it  over  to  you,  Adam  Norton,  in 
the  name  of  the  Law." 

Then  they  turned  their  lanterns  on  Dicky 
Drake,  and  Norton,  an  experienced  man,  had  a 
look  at  the  wretch,  and  touched  him  here  and 
there  and  held  a  lantern  to  him. 

"He's  dead  —  his  neck's  broke,"  said  Adam 
Norton.  "You've  killed  the  man,  Slocombe, 
and  I  warn  you  that  anything  you  say  now  will 
be  used  against  you  !  " 
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Death  be  death,  you  see,  and  them  that  be 
dead  be  lifted  up  on  high  above  common  people. 
'Tis  a  majestic  thing,  and  it  moves  the  heart 
of  the  least  and  greatest,  along  of  us  all 
knowing  that  our  turn  be  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  years.  So,  though  'twas  no  more  than  that 
godless  wastrel,  Dicky  Drake,  as  had  lost  his 
life,  yet  human  nature  turned  cold  afore  him 
lying  there,  with  his  neck  broke,  in  all  the 
majesty  of  death.  And  since  it  looked  that 
none  but  Slocombe  had  slain  him,  there  was  a 
curious  turn  of  feeling,  and  the  men  stared  at 
him  as  if  he  was  a  savage  beast. 

*'  Don't  have  no  fear  as  justice  won't  be  done," 
said  Norton  calmly,  **but  for  the  moment  'twill 
pay  you  best  to  say  you  ain't  guilty  of  this 
man's  life,  Tom  Slocombe.  Be  it  as  'twill,  he's 
dead — look  at  his  throat — and  I've  got  to  arrest 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Law  for  causing  his 
death." 

'Twas  a  curious  turn  to  the  wheel,  no  doubt. 
But  that's  how  it  happened,  and,  afore  he  knew 
it  almost.  Tommy  had  the  bracelets  on,  and 
found  hisself  marched  back  to  Little  Silver. 
You  see,  Adam  Norton  was  a  proper  pillar  of 
the  Law,  and  a  man  of  a  turn  of  mind  only  to 
be  found  in  a  policeman.  He  wouldn't  take  the 
surface  value  of  things,  but  always  went  under 
'em.  He  knew  that  Tommy  Slocombe  hated 
Drake,  and  he'd  found  Drake  with  his  neck 
broke,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe,  on  the 
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testimony  of  Dorcas  Gooding,  that  Tommy  had 
done  the  dreadful  deed.  So  he  arrested  him 
there  and  then  ;  but  as  there  weren't  no  lock- 
up to  Little  Silver,  and  the  hour  was  late,  a 
question  came  up  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  culprit.  And  the  next  minute  there  rose 
another  question — as  to  where  they  should  house 
the  dead  man  ;  for  they'd  brought  him  along  on 
a  hurdle.  There  they  all  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  village,  with  fifty  lanterns  flashing  and  with 
a  hundred  people  round  the  hurdle,  and  a  dozen 
round  Tom  Slocombe  —  a  dead  man  being  so 
much  more  interesting  than  a  live  one,  even 
though  he  did  have  handcuffs  on.  Of  course 
Tom  had  a  lot  to  say  about  it.  He  dressed 
down  the  constables  proper,  and  said  they  was 
a  disgrace,  and  ought  to  reward  him  for 
what  he'd  done  instead  of  treating  him  like  a 
criminal ;  but  Adam  never  did  like  Tommy's 
ways  of  doing  justice,  and  he  wasn't  sorry  to 
give  him  a  pinch.  And  as  for  Slocombe's  talk, 
it  was  no  more  than  the  chatter  of  an  angry 
tomtit  to  the  constable.  But  Norton  had  a  great 
respect  for  authority — 'twas  in  his  policeman's 
nature  to  have  it  —  and  when  presently  there 
come  along  the  Reverend  Bouverie,  he  puts  the 
matter  very  clearly  afore  him,  and  begged  him 
to  take  command. 

"I  can't  let  go  of  Tommy  Slocombe,  your 
reverence — that  I  will  not  do,"  he  says,  "  because 
he's    my    prisoner,    and    I'm    answerable    to    the 
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King  and  the  Lords  and  Commons  for  him  ; 
but  if  you'll  take  the  lead,  as  the  first  man  in 
the  parish,  and  tell  me  where  I  did  ought  to 
shut  him  up,  I'll  be  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
And  also  what  us  had  better  do  with  this  here 
dead  man  till  crowner's  sat  on  him?" 

The   Reverend  Bouverie  was  a  quick  thinker, 
and  just  the  opposite  of  Adam   Norton,   besides 
being   a    rare    sport,    as   I    told    'e,    and    a   very 
good   friend   of  Slocombe's.      His   first   thought, 
as  he  told  Tommy  after,  was  to  order  the  hand- 
cuffs   off   and    tell    Adam   that  he'd   go   bail   for 
the  prisoner ;    but  he  guessed  that  Norton  would 
refuse   for  certain,   and  very  likely  get   nasty  as 
well,   so  he   took  another  line.     His  object  was 
to   help   Tommy  out  of  what    might    be   a   bad 
fix,  for  the  man's  temper  was  known  ;    and  even 
if  he  got  off,   in  the  long  run,  it  might  mean  a 
lot    of    trouble,    and    a    spell    in    Exeter    Gaol, 
if  no   worse.     'Twas  justifiable   homicide,  at  the 
least;    and,    having    no    opinion    of    the    Law, 
parson   felt   it   might   be   brought   in   worse.     So 
he    told    himself    that    the    great    thing    was    to 
get  Tommy  into  his  own   hands,   if  it  could   be 
done. 

And  a  mighty  clever  thought  flashed  into  his 
mind. 

*'Let  the  man  be  taken  into  the  church,"  he 
said.  ''There  all  are  equal,  and  there  he  may 
stop  until  to-morrow.  And  the  dead  shall  go 
in  too.      God  is  the  forgiving  Father  of  us  all, 
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sinners  and  saints  alike.  It  is  fit  and  proper 
that  this  unhappy  creature,  who,  it  seems,  has 
been  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  sins,  should 
sleep  to-night  in  his  Father's  house." 

The  people  applauded  his  reverence,  and 
thought  'twas  a  very  religious  way  to  look  at 
it.  So  they  put  the  dead  man  on  a  bier,  and 
sent  for  old  Mother  Masters  —  the  butt  woman 
and  monthly  nurse — to  lay  him  out ;  and  they 
took  Tom  Slocombe  to  the  Squire's  pew.  His 
reverence  made  Tommy  swear  before  the  con- 
stables and  all  men  assembled  that  he'd  bide 
quiet  through  the  night,  and  do  no  hurt  there, 
and  not  attempt  to  escape ;  which  he  did  do 
as  humble  as  need  be.  But  Adam  Norton  set 
a  sharp  watch  at  all  four  doors  of  the  sacred 
building,  and  the  Reverend  Bouverie  raised  no 
objection  to  that.  He  had  a  long  talk  with  the 
constables  first,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
hear  as  Adam  thought  it  might  not  have  been 
a  robbery  at  all,  but  just  a  common  and 
deliberate  murder.  He  gived  a  glance  of  his 
deep  policeman's  mind  in  these  words. 

''Suppose,"  he  said,  "this  here  Tom  Slocombe 
had  plotted  with  Dorcas  Gooding,  and  she  have 
pretended  it  all,  and  helped  him  ;  then,  when  he'd 
killed  the  man,  they  hatched  up  this  tale  about 
his  stealing  her  purse?" 

He  was  that  sort  of  wonderful  far-seeing  ass, 
was  Adam  Norton  —  a  right-down  proper  police- 
man to  the  soles  of  his  boots.      And  other  ideas 
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he  had,  too — in  fact,  every  sort  of  possible  idea 
but  what  Dorcas  had  told  him.  So  his  reverence 
seed  that  the  occasion  called  for  more  thought 
yet,  and  believed  that,  if  he  was  going  to  get 
Tommy  clear  without  more  trouble,  he'd  best  to 
set  about  it. 

But  one  thing  that  Adam  had  said  put  him 
on  the  track  of  his  plot,  and  such  was  his 
amazing  cleverness  and  presence  of  mind  that 
it  led  him  straight  to  snap  his  fingers  at  the 
Law,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  and  take  the 
rare  action  that  he  did  take. 

Norton  had  pointed  out,  you  see,  that  Dorcas 
Gooding  was  witness  to  the  tragedy. 

*'Us  must  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  her  too," 
he  said,  *'  for  she's  the  witness  of  the  deed, 
and  will  have  to  stand  for  the  Crown." 

*' Where's  the  justice  of  that?"  asked  parson. 
"'Twould  be  a  poor  return  for  saving  her  purse 
for  her  to  bear  witness  against  Slocombe." 

"The  Law's  the  Law,"  answered  the  other. 
"Us  can't  go  against  it,  and  she'll  be  called, 
if  she's  alive,  when  the  trial  comes  on." 

And  then  they  parted,  and  the  parson  went 
his  way.  He  never  could  think  very  far  without 
tobacco,  but  on  this  occasion  he'd  hardly  lit  his 
pipe  afore  he  put  it  out  again,  and  went  off 
down  the  village  at  six  miles  an  hour  to  see 
Dorcas  Gooding.  She  was  to  bed,  with  brown 
paper  and  vinegar  on  her  face,  which  had  growed 
to  be  so  large  as  the  moon  since  the  blow  the 
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dead  man  had  gived  her ;  but  she  wasn't  to 
sleep,  and  when  she  heard  Parson  Bouverie 
call  out,  she  rayed  herself  and  come  down 
house  and  let  him  in. 

And  for  half- an -hour  he  had  a  solemn  tell 
with  her,  and  then  off  to  the  church  he  went, 
and  had  another  tell  with  Slocombe,  and  then 
back  to  Dorcas  he  came  again.  'Twas  the 
adventure  of  his  life,  as  he  always  admitted 
after.  He  left  no  stone  unturned,  without  a 
doubt  ;  but  whether  he  was  right  or  whether 
he  was  wrong  to  take  such  amazing  measures 
be  a  question  for  each  man  to  decide  for  himself. 
Be  it  as  'twill,  the  result  by  all  accounts  answered 
his  best  hopes,  for  he  cornered  the  Law  as  the 
Law  was  never  cornered  afore  in  its  life,  to  my 
knowledge,  and  that  by  doing  no  unlawful  or 
irregular  thing  —  in  fact,  far  from  it.  He  only 
followed  his  holy  calling,  and  did  no  more 
than  his  proper  work  in  its  proper  place. 

With  morning  Norton  and  Elias  Foster 
brought  up  a  trap  from  '  The  Green  Man '  to 
take  Slocombe  to  Exeter,  and  then  they  heard 
the  news.  And  Elias  Foster  was  properly  glad, 
and  didn't  pretend  he  wasn't ;  but  Adam  Norton 
took  it  very  much  to  heart,  and  'peared  to  think 
he  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Law  for 
ever.  And  I  daresay  he  was,  but  I  never 
heard  that  anybody  thought  the  worse  of  him. 
For  the  people  took  the  side  of  parson,  which 
was    always    the    wisest    thing     to     do     in     a 
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small  parish  in  them  days.  His  sporting 
reverence  it  was  who  told  the  tale  without  a 
blush  to  the  constables  in  the  first  dimpsy  of 
the  morning  ;  and  the  day  after  he'd  heard  it 
Norton  said  out  loud,  afore  a  rally  of  neigh- 
bours in  '  The  Green  Man '  public-house,  that 
if  that  was  the  ways  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment,  he'd  never  go  in  the  church 
again,  but  turn  Dissenter  for  evermore.  Which 
he  did  do,  and  lived  and  died  one,  being  just 
a  policeman,  that  chap,  without  a  saving  clause, 
you  may  say. 

**  'Tis  like  this,  my  bold  heroes,"  begins 
parson  in  his  big  pulpit  manner,  "you  set  a 
close  watch  and  you  did  your  duty  ;  but  'tis  in 
vain,  for  a  greater  than  you  also  did  his  duty — 
I  refer  to  myself.  And  those  who  came  by  night 
and  ministered  to  the  dust  of  the  dead  have  served 
the  living  as  well.  The  second  woman,  you 
admitted,  was  Dorcas  Gooding,  while  the  under- 
taker and  Mother  Masters,  who  washed  the 
corpse,  were  witnesses  of  a  nocturnal  ceremony 
duly  performed  by  me  in  the  small  hours  of 
this  day.  Yes,  I  who  stand  before  you  celebrated 
the  solemn  rite,  and  those  what  God  hath  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder,  Adam  Norton. 
In  a  word,  your  witness  has  married  your  prisoner  ; 
and  since,  by  the  humane  and  just  provision  of 
the  Law,  a  woman  cannot  testify  against  her 
husband,  your  case  against  my  friend,  Thomas 
Slocombe,     falls    to    the    ground.       He    pleads 
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*  Not  guilty  '  of  any  crime,  and  I  command  you, 
in  the  name  of  the  Church,  to  loose  him  and 
let  him  go.  Hesitate  at  your  peril,  Adam 
Norton  ;  and  if  still  you  desire  to  judge  him, 
then  seek  elsewhere  for  those  who  will  assist 
you  to  do  so." 

'Twas  a  bit  of  bluff,  as  we'd  say  nowadays, 
but  it  did  it's  work.  There  stood  Slocombe 
grinning  all  over  his  face,  and  his  wife  beside 
him.  She  had  two  black  eyes  and  a  nose  like 
a  vegetable  marrow,  but  she  was  as  happy  as 
a  queen  ;  and  the  Reverend  Bouverie  being  a 
power  in  the  land,  of  course,  Adam  dursn't 
deny  and  defy  the  man.  Instead,  he  obeyed 
him,  after  calling  Foster  to  bear  witness  of 
what  had  been  said.  So  Tommy  was  let  loose 
and  went  home  to  breakfast  with  Dorcas  ;  and, 
of  course,  the  village  rang  with  it  in  half-an- 
hour. 

'Twas  a  very  irregular  and  unnatural  pro- 
ceeding, without  a  doubt,  and  it  couldn't  happen 
to-day,  I'm  sure,  when  no  self-respecting  village 
lacks  a  proper  lock-up,  and  when  no  parson  would 
take  the  Law  out  of  policeman's  hands  in  that 
bowldacious  manner  ;  but  it  happened,  as  I  tell 
you,  a  hundred  odd  years  ago,  and  when  'twas 
found  who  was  dead,  not  a  justice  of  the  peace 
could  be  got  to  take  it  serious,  for  they  was  all 
only  too  thankful  to  think  that  such  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  as  poor  Dicky  Drake  had  gone  to  his 
last   Judge,   and    wouldn't   come   afore    them   no 
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more.  Of  course  Slocombe  never  denied  the 
facts;  but  since  they  were  as  they  was,  he 
weren't  even  locked  up  again,  though  his 
enemies  said  'twas  a  disgrace  and  scandal  to 
let  him  go  free.  But  his  friends,  from  the 
Reverend  Bouverie  downwards,  stuck  up  for 
him  most  steadfast;  and  to  show  he  was  a  fair 
man  and  not  one-sided,  after  the  inquest,  parson 
buried  the  dead  chap  with  full  Christian  burial, 
and  thundered  a  very  fine,  full-flavoured  discourse 
the  next  Sunday.  ''Judge  not  that  ye  be  not 
judged,"  was  his  solemn  text,  and  he  left  the 
sinner  to  his  Saviour,  and  had  a  tidy  slap  at 
Adam  Norton  at  the  finish.  Mr  and  Mrs 
Tommy  Slocombe  was  among  them  that  heard 
the  discourse,  with  every  eye  upon  'em,  no 
doubt,  when  they  rose  side  by  side  to  thumb  the 
same  hymn-book. 
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The  hay  was  saved,  and  ever'body  to  Widecombe, 
where  I  worked  at  the  time,  grumbled  as  usual,  for 
though  us  had  tidy  weather  for  the  hay  harvest, 
the  crop  came  as  thin  as  an  old  man's  hair,  along 
of  a  fierce  and  fiery  May.  In  fact,  not  Uncle 
Tom  Cobleigh  hisself  could  call  home  a  longer 
spell  of  hot  and  cloudless  weather  so  early  in  the 
year.  Of  course  the  swedes  and  mangels  wasn't 
moving  in  the  ground  neither.  In  fact,  there 
was  acres  of  seed  that  hadn't  sprouted  at  all. 

The  farmers  were  glumpy  about  it,  and  when 
us  met  of  an  evening  to  compare  our  troubles  at 
the  '  Plume  of  Feathers,'  Johnny  Rowland,  the 
innkeeper,  had  all  his  time  cut  out  to  cheer  the 
men  up.  And  I  helped  him,  being  in  very  good 
spirits  myself,  because  I  had  two  bosses  and 
two  traps  on  hire,  and  my  wife  let  lodgings, 
and,  thanks  to  the  remarkable  weather,  us  was 
doing  brave.  All  the  world  and  his  wife  came 
to  Dartmoor  that  year,  and  they  brought  their 
childer,  too  ;  so  quite  a  dollop  of  money  happened 
our  way,  owing  to  one  thing  and  another. 

But  a   few    good,    useful   showers   fell   at   last, 
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and  not  afore  they  were  wanted.  Indeed,  the 
'mazing  thing  was  that  they  hadn't  come  much 
sooner,  because  Widecombe  be  a  proper  nest 
for  thunder-storms  most  times,  and  the  very 
church  itself  have  been  struck  twice,  to  common 
knowledge. 

The  night  Johnny  Rowland  told  this  tale  there 
was  a  proper  downpour,  and  the  water  was 
gurgling  in  the  rain -shoots  and  soaking  the 
land  and  cheering  the  heart  of  man.  So  ;when 
Peter  Gurney,  the  farrier,  dropped  in  with  a 
bit  of  fun,  we  was  all  quite  ready  for  it,  and 
even  Jim  Mumford,  our  sulky  member,  had  a 
second  go  of  spirits,  and  Samuel  Bonus  stood 
drinks,  and  Gregory  Snow,  who  had  been  tee- 
total as  a  frog  since  Easter,  broke  his  high 
resolves  and  went  home,  after  closing  time, 
market  merry  in  the  rain. 

Somehow  the  talk  had  turned  on  pride,  and 
Johnny  said  : 

"There's  plenty  to  trouble  us,  and  the  fust 
thing  be  pride.  Pride's  more  common  every 
day.  You'd  think  'twas  only  a  failing  for  the 
bettermost,  and  so  it  did  use  to  be ;  but  now  it 
have  got  in  among  the  people,  and  we  be 
growing  too  proud  altogether.  'Tis  a  product 
of  education,  and  a  very  painful  thing.  Not 
that  us  didn't  all  ought  to  be  proud  in  reason 
—  if  we've  got  anything  to  be  proud  of;  but 
there's  a  pride  that  goeth  afore  a  fall,  and  to 
my    eye    that   be    a    canker   that's   fastening   on 
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England.  There's  danger  in  it,  for  it  blinds 
the  eyes  and  shortens  the  memory,  and  it  puts 
a  party  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  other  people 
who  can  see  straight  and  remember.  England 
be  too  much  inclined  to  rest  on  her  laurels,  if 
you  ax  me.  We've  bitten  off  more  of  the  world 
than  we  can  chew,  in  my  opinion,  and  presently 
we  shall  find  that  out ;  and  nobody  looks  a 
bigger  fool  than  him  who's  grabbed  more'n 
he's  got  power  to  keep." 

Of  course  a  good  few  bitterly  resented  this 
saying  of  Johnny's.  They  called  him  a  ^  little 
Englander '  and  a  lot  of  rude  things ;  but  he 
didn't  mind,  and  to  calm  'em  down  he  went  on  : 

'*  Pride  be  all  right  in  its  place,  and  I  wouldn't 
give  a  rap  for  man  or  mouse  without  it ;  but 
there's  proper  pride  and  silly  pride,  and  I'm 
reminded  of  a  fine  tale  of  a  woman's  pride  that 
be  worth  telling." 

With  that  Johnny  opened  a  bottle  of  sloe  gin, 
and  filled  the  glasses,  and  told  about  the  two 
Widecombe  widows,  Jenifer  Hearn  and  Sarah 
Jane  Smerdon. 

" 'Twas  a  case  of  rivalry  between  'em  from 
the  first,  and  both  were  stupid,  obstinate  creatures 
with  fighting  blood  in  their  veins.  They  lived 
in  a  pair  of  semi-detached  cottages  down  where 
the  road  drops  over  Webburn  River,  afore  it 
rises  into  Widecombe  ;  and  their  state  in  life  was 
pretty   equal,  for  each  was  the  wife  of  a  terrible 
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poor  man,  and  neither  had  got  any  children  nor 
anybody  to  trouble  about  'em.  But  Mrs  Hearn 
had  never  had  no  children,  whereas  Sarah  Jane 
Smerdon  bore  two  babies,  and  one  failed  in  the 
river  and  was  drowned,  and  t'  other  lived  to  be 
up  home  fourteen  years  old  and  then  perished  of 
a  chill.  So  Sarah  Jane  always  had  her  children 
as  a  feather  in  her  cap,  though  Jenifer  Hearn 
pretended  'twas  nothing.  Indeed,  when  talking 
to  neighbours,  she  slighted  Sarah  Jane  a  good 
bit  on  that  very  'count,  and  said  that  'twas  a 
pity,  since  the  Lord  sent  Mrs  Smerdon  childer. 
He  hadn't  given  her  brains  enough  to  look  after 
them. 

"Thomas  Hearn  was  a  datcher — a  thatcher, 
as  we  must  call  it  nowadays — and  even  in  his 
time  thatching  was  going  out  a  good  bit,  and 
he  didn't  get  so  much  work  as  he  could  do. 
But,  little  though  it  was,  Thomas  found  it  too 
much,  for  a  lazier  and  more  worthless  dog  never 
let  a  woman  labour  for  him.  He  loafed  and 
drank  and  poached,  and  'twas  said  that  he'd 
willingly  go  ten  mile  out  of  his  way  any  morn- 
ing to  avoid  a  bit  of  work.  But  his  wife  could 
see  no  wrong  in  him,  and  stood  up  for  him 
afore  the  nation,  and  toiled  ceaselessly  for  him, 
and  thought  nothing  too  hard  if  'twas  for  his 
pleasure.  She  spoiled  the  man,  and  wouldn't 
hear  a  word  against  him,  though  Mrs  Smerdon 
often  itched  to  speak  it ;  while  on  her  side 
Jenifer  properly  hated  Mark  Smerdon,  and  pitied 
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his  wife  behind  her  back  for  having  such  a  useless 
terror  of  a  husband. 

"No  doubt  'twas  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen 
of  the  other  where  the  men  were  concerned  ;  but 
for  my  part,  I  think  Mark  Smerdon  was  more 
weak  than  wicked.  He  hadn't  no  more  sense 
than,  please  God,  he  should  have.  He  lived  by 
cutting  clothes-pegs  and  weaving  willow  baskets, 
and  none  could  say  he  didn't  do  the  work  very 
proper,  though  of  course  there  was  terrible  little 
money  to  it.  But  the  poor  soul  had  a  weakness, 
and  once  or  twice  he'd  helped  himself  to  a 
neighbour's  chicken.  He  had  sense  enough  to 
know  he  was  doing  wrong,  and  twice  he  got 
two  months'  hard  labour ;  but  it  didn't  cast  him 
down,  and  he  came  back  among  the  people  with 
a  smiling  face.  And  his  wife  wouldn't  take  much 
account  of  it  either.  You  see,  the  cruel  rivalry 
between  the  women  shut  out  everything  else 
from  their  lives.  They  didn't  look  out  at  the 
world,  and  seek  large  views,  and  I'arn  from 
experience  ;  they  only  looked  over  each  other's 
back  walls  at  the  doings  of  each  other's  husbands, 
and  all  the  world  was  narrowed  down  to  that. 
So  Sarah  Jane  Smerdon  openly  said,  when  Mark 
was  put  away  for  taking  Farmer  Windeatt's 
poultry,  that  if  justice  prevailed,  Thomas  Hearn 
ought  to  be  locked  up  likewise.  Because  Thomas 
was  a  rare  poacher,  and  at  Bag  Park  and 
Heatree  and  Lizwell,  and  a  score  of  other  places 
famous   for   birds    and   beasts  and    fish,    he    was 
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only  too  well  known.  But  the  skill  of  the  man 
proved  such  that  none  could  lay  him  by  the 
heels.  Nobody  ever  catched  him  with  a  feather 
about  him,  nor  yet  a  scale  of  a  fish  nor  a  fleck 
of  fur ;  but  what  everybody  knowed  not  a  soul 
could  prove,  and  so  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

"And  one  evening  when  Sarah  Jane  dropped 
into  Jenifer's  cottage  for  a  bit  of  starch  or  some- 
thing, she  found  'em  both  hard  at  work  on  their 
supper,  and  'twas  a  pheasant. 

"  Mark  happened  to  be  away  at  the  time — 
locked  up  for  his  third  offence — and  Sarah  Jane, 
in  her  lonely  and  widowed  state,  couldn't  help 
feeling  bitter  about  it.  The  Hearns  axed  her 
to  sit  down  and  join  'em  at  their  treat ;  but 
she  only  sniffed  the  air  and  shook  her  head  and 
said  ; 

"  '  No,  I  won't  do  no  such  thing.  I  won't  eat 
game-birds  ;  but  if  right  was  might,  your  husband 
would  be  picking  oakum  along  with  mine  — 
where  you  know.  And  his  time  will  come  ;  and 
when  it  do  come,  you'll  say  good-bye  to  him 
for  more  than  a  month  or  two — I  warn  you.' 

'*  With  that  Jenifer  called  Mrs  Smerdon  a 
very  ill-mannered,  indecent  woman,  and  Sarah 
Jane  answered  back  that  truth  was  truth,  and 
Jenifer's  turn  would  come.  Then  she  went  off 
without  the  starch,  and  'twas  many  a  day,  I 
believe,  afore  they  darkened  each  other's  doors 
again. 

<*  But  long    afore    they  were  old   women    the 
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same  fate  overtook  'em  both,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  Providence  had  decreed  they  was  to 
run  neck  and  neck  in  bad  fortune  to  the  end. 
It  wasn't  a  year  after  Sarah  Jane  had  warned 
Jenifer  that  she'd  say  good-bye  to  her  husband 
some  day  for  more  than  a  month  that  Mrs  Hearn 
had  to  bid  farewell  to  Thomas  for  ever,  because 
he  met  with  a  fatal  accident  while  thatching  a 
great  rick  down  to  Merripit  farm  at  Postbridge. 
Some  said  he  wasn't  quite  sober,  and  some  said 
he  was  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  failed  off 
on  his  head,  and  broke  his  neck,  and  was 
took  home  dead.  A  heavy  blow  for  Jenifer,  and 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether  she'd  get  over 
Sarah  Jane's  sympathy.  And  then,  almost  afore 
Hearn  was  settled  down  into  his  grave,  and 
Jenifer  was  smarting  to  know  how  she  would 
fight  t'other  woman  now,  with  her  husband 
took  from  her,  if  Mark  Smerdon  didn't  drop 
out  too ! 

**A  most  unforseen  thing,  of  course,  but  he 
went  gathering  withies  in  the  wet  for  basket - 
making,  and  he  catched  an  inflammation  of  the 
breathing  parts,  and  afore  you  could  look  round 
the  man  was  fighting  for  his  life.  And  not  only 
him,  for  none  ever  worked  at  a  sufferer  like 
Sarah  Jane  worked  at  her  husband,  and  if 
nursing  and  an  unsleeping  and  loving  wife 
could  have  kept  the  man  alive,  it  would  have 
been  done.  His  time  was  come,  however,  and 
he  had  to  go — only  a  bare  six  months  after  the 
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other  man  ;  and  both  was  in  the  sixties  and  no 
more— a  very  early  age  for  this  part  of  the 
country. 

''Such  is  human  nature,  unfortunately,  that 
Smerdon's  end  cheered  up  the  fust  widow  un- 
common. 'They  laugh  loudest  that  laugh 
last,'  she  said  to  her  friends.  'Sarah  Jane  had 
the  whip-hand  when  my  Thomas  died,  but  now 
where  is  she?    'Tis  my  turn.' 

"They  buried  the  men  side  by  side  in  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  by  old  Daniel  Reep. 
Birds  of  a  feather,  him  and  Thomas  Hearn 
were  ;  and  then  the  next  great  struggle  in  the 
rivalry  of  Jenifer  and  Sarah  Jane  began,  for 
they  wasn't  the  sort  to  sink  their  differences  in 
the  pit.  Far  from  it.  The  contest  growed  sharper 
and  sharper ;  and  then  that  happened  that  made 
the  people  think  Jenifer  had  won,  and  that 
Sarah  Jane  would  be  forced  to  take  second  place 
for  evermore. 

"  Both  widows  made  a  good  deal  of  their 
trouble,  of  course,  and  Jenifer  bemoaned  how 
she'd  lost  the  best  husband  as  ever  woman  had, 
and  Sarah  Jane  would  say  :  '  Ah,  yes,  poor 
Mrs  Hearn  !  But  her  trouble's  small  to  mine, 
for  my  husband,  and  childer  too,  be  taken  from 
me.'  But  time  passed,  and  people  didn't  pay 
no  more  heed  to  them  than  they  do  to  anybody 
else  that  happened  to  lose  their  partner.  But 
when  suddenly  there  sprang  up  a  very  lordly 
masterpiece  of  a  tombstone  over  Thomas  Hearn's 
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dust,  there  was  renewed  excitement  and  interest, 
for  'twas  a  great,  brave  cross  of  moorstone, 
pretty  well  covered  with  writing,  and  it  told 
how  'twas  put  up  by  the  loving  widow  of  the 
dead  to  mark  his  many  virtues.  There  was  a 
beautiful  rhyme,  too,  and  since  not  another 
tombstone  had  the  same  verse,  it  got  abroad  as 
Mrs  Hearn  had  invented  it  herself;  and  when 
she  was  taxed  with  so  doing,  she  didn't  deny  it. 
So  the  people  said  she  must  have  loved  Thomas 
indeed  to  have  actually  rose  to  rhyme  for  him.  I 
call  home  the  verse  very  well,  and  it  ran  like  this — 

" '  A  faithful  wife  to  set  this  here 
Above  her  vanished  husband  dear, 
Who  peacefully  beneath  doth  lie, 
To  waken  in  Eternity.' 

'*Of  course  Mrs  Hearn  became  the  heroine  of 
the  hour,  and  so  soon  as  the  tomb  was  up,  she 
took  to  going  to  church — a  thing  she  hadn't 
done  afore.  And  she  might  be  seen  by  the  grave 
every  Sunday,  giving  the  stone  a  polish,  or 
tidying  up  the  primrosen  she'd  planted,  and 
one  thing  and  another.  And  she  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  affair,  with  its  curb  and  finishings, 
had  cost  ten  pound,  which  amazed  the  folk  still 
more.  Then  a  chap  or  two  privately  asked 
Abel  Pierce,  the  man  that  made  it,  if  what  she 
said  was  true.  And  he  allowed  it  was.  'Ten 
pound    I   charged — for   ready   money ;    and    I'm 

paid,'  said  Pierce. 

''Everybody  praised    Mrs    Hearn    a    lot,   you 
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may   be  sure,    for  she   was  poor  as  a  coot,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she'd  scrimped  and 
screwed   something  fearful,  and  toiled  early  and 
late  at  her  charing  and   chores  to   save  such  a 
pile  of  money.     And   she'd   meet   the  people  by 
the  grave-side  Sundays  till  the   excitement  wore 
off,   and   speak  very   big  about  what  the  widow 
owes  to  her  dead  mate,  and  look  across  at  Mark 
Smerdon's  grave  and  shrug  her  shoulders.    '  Some 
as  talk  a  lot  seem  to  think  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers 
in  an  old  pickle-jar  be  all  the  memory  of  the  dead 
can  expect,'   she   said   once.     'Of  course  some  of 
us  only  feel  skin-deep,  and  forget  almost  as  soon  as 
the  turf  be  mended.      But  others  are  different.' 

"So  there  'twas:   the  fine  cross  towered  above 
Thomas    Hearn,    and   never  a   week    passed    but 
the  widow  went  there;    while  as   for  Smerdon's 
resting-place,    it    looked    as    if   Sarah  Jane    was 
knocked  right  out,  and  felt  'twas  idle  to  go   in 
competition   with  a  woman   who  could  save   ten 
pound  inside  a  year.     She  kept  very  quiet  about 
it,   and  said  little,   and  looked  to  her  husband's 
grave  that  it   should    be   kept  weeded  and  tidy, 
but  no  more.     Not  even  a  bit  of  wood  did  she 
lift  to   him,    and   the  pickle-jar  stopped,    though 
she  renewed   the    wild-flowers;    and   once    when 
she  found   Mrs    Hearn,   pitying-like,    had   put  a 
few  lent-roseni   on    the  grave  — what  she'd  got 
over  from   her  own— Mrs   Smerdon   showed    her 
spirit  and  flung  'em  over  the  hedge. 

1  Daffodils. 
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**She  took  in  washing  and  kept  a  lodger  for 
her  living.  He  was  a  labouring  man,  and 
worked  to  the  corn-mill  at  Dunstone.  So  time 
passed,  and  the  labouring  man  gived  out  at 
this  very  bar  —  fifty  year  ago,  no  doubt  —  that 
Mrs  Smerdon  was  failing.  Few  ever  saw  her 
but  him,  and  when  people  did  catch  sight  of 
her,  they  marked  she  was  grown  thin  and  poor 
and  grey  as  a  badger.  But  they  didn't  know 
what  she  was  up  to — nobody  did — least  of  all 
Widow  Hearn,  next  door.  They  quarrelled  and 
fussed  at  one  another  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way 
all  the  time  ;  nothing  to  catch  hold  on  or 
break  the  peace,  but  just  a  deadly,  everlasting 
jealousy  that  neither  age  nor  trouble  would 
kill. 

"Once  there  was  a  rumour  that  the  miller's 
man  that  had  a  room  in  Mrs  Smerdon's  house 
was  going  to  marry  her,  and  Mrs  Hearn  very 
near  went  mad  till  'twas  contradicted.  In  fact, 
nobody  believed  it,  for  the  young  chap  was  but 
five-and-twenty,  and  Sarah  Jane  was  up  home 
fifty  year  old  at  the  least  by  then.  Some  said 
she'd  started  the  tale  herself,  to  vex  the  other, 
and  'twas  declared  afterward  that,  fired  by  the 
idea,  Jenifer  thought  of  a  second,  and  began 
to  set  her  cap  at  every  grey-haired  single  man 
and  widower  in  Widecombe.  Then  'twas  Sarah 
Jane's  turn,  and  she  said,  all  about  the  place, 
that  she  thought  it  cruel  sad  as  an  old  charwoman 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave  weren't  thinking  about 
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her  latter  end  instead  of  another  partner.  And 
she  added,  thoughtful-like,  that  she  should  have 
reckoned  anybody  who  could  sink  to  do  such  a 
thing  in  her  dotage  ought  to  be  shut  up  afore 
she    brought    the    neighbourhood    into    discredit. 

*  But  of  course  the  poor  creature's  been  soft 
ever  since  her  husband  died,'  added  Mrs  Smerdon, 

*  else  she'd  never  have  had  all  that  nonsense  set 
up  in  the  churchyard.' 

**A  clever  man  said  once  that,  though  it  was 
very  witty  to  teach  a  stone  to  talk,  'twas  terrible 
wicked  to  teach  it  to  lie ;  and  Sarah  Jane,  in  her 
crafty  way,  naming  no  names,  often  declared 
that  for  her  part  she  knew  nothing  sadder  or 
shamefuller  than  to  put  things  on  a  dead  man's 
grave  that  were  not  true.  '  Better  have  no 
tombstone  at  all  than  one  that  tells  a  falsehood,' 
she  said ;  '  for  tombstones  last  a  sight  longer 
than  them  under  'em  last,  and  a  lie  on  a  stone 
be  handed  down  to  other  generations.  And  the 
Book  says,  '*Let  the  wicked  be  forgot  out  of 
mind,"  or  some  such  words.  Not  that  I  mean 
anybody  in  particular  ;  far  from  it.' 

''This  was  her  cleverness,  however,  to  turn 
folks  from  the  truth,  for  you'll  guess  that  such 
a  woman  as  her  didn't  know  when  she  was 
beat.  And  after  two  year  of  secret  labour  and 
stinting,  and  living  on  orts  and  going  without 
heat  and  the  common  needs  of  life,  she  got  to 
her  goal.  The  task  knocked  years  off  her  days, 
as    she   always  maintained,   and  when   she  died 
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at  eighty-four,  'twas  almost  her  last  word  that 
she  ought  to  have  lived  to  a  hundred.  But,  at 
any  rate,  she  triumphed  ;  her  goal  was  reached  ; 
and  what  fell  out  I  heard  from  Abel  Pierce 
himself.  He  was  an  old  man  living  in  the 
almshouses  when  first  I  came  to  '  The  Plume,' 
and  he  laughed,  even  after  all  them  years,  to 
remember  how  Sarah  Jane  hopped  in  upon 
him  one  evening  after  his  work  was  done. 

"  'I  be  come  about  a  bit  of  a  stone  for  my 
husband.  Pierce,'  she  said.  'No  doubt  you 
thought  to  see  me  years  sooner ;  but  a  thing 
like  that  didn't  ought  to  be  done  in  an  indecent 
hurry,  as  often  happens.  And  now  'tis  the 
accepted  time,  and  I  know  you'll  help  with  a 
brave  monument.' 

"  He  said  that  nothing  would  give  him  greater 
pleasure. 

"'There's  a  cross,  you  may  remember,  lifted 
up  next  to  my  husband's  grave,'  she  went  on. 
'  'Tis  a  bit  out  of  the  straight,  I  fancy,  and 
the  right  curb  have  sunk  a  lot ;  but  still  the 
general  appearance  is  pretty  fair.  'Tis  Thomas 
Hearn's  stone,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  the 
letters  want  painting  when  the  widow  can  afford 
the  expense.' 

"'I'll  tell  her,'  answers  Mr  Pierce,  'and  if 
'tis  another  such  stone  that  you're  wanting, 
Mrs  Smerdon,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  it  for 
ten  pounds.  That's  what  it  cost  complete, 
lettering  and  all,' 
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"  '  Oh  ! '  she  says,  surprised-like.  '  Ten  pound 
— was  that  all  she  spent?  It  don't  sound  enough, 
do  it?  Not  when  you  read  all  them  vartues 
crowded  there.' 

"  "Twas  pretty  clever  for  her,  however,  and 
she  worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone  getting  it 
together,'  answered  the  stone-cutter. 

**  Sarah  Jane  seemed  much  surprised  to  hear 
this.  'Thrift  weren't  among  her  man's  good 
qualities,  then,  seemingly.  She  had  to  starve 
to  do  it,  eh  ?  Poor  soul  !  Didn't  he  leave 
ten  pound?  No  wonder  she  made  a  show  of 
herself  after  you  set  the  stone  up.  She  used 
to  stand  and  have  a  regular  rally  of  neighbours 
round  her  after  morning  service.  And  she 
stands  there  yet,  I  hear;  but  the  neighbours 
don't  care  no  more,  they  tell  me.' 

'**A  nine-days'  wonder,  like  all  such  things,' 
answered  Abel  Pierce.  <  And  if  you  don't  want 
a  stone  same  as  that,  Mrs  Smerden,  what  do 
you   want?' 

*'  '  I  want  a  monument  half  as  high  again,' 
she  answered,  '  and  with  a  good  bit  more  writing 
on  it,  I  want  Widecombe  to  know  that  Tom 
Hearn  weren't  the  only  man  as  died  three  year 
agone ;  and  if  it  can  be  done  in  white,  dazzling 
marble  instead  of  moorstone,  so  much  the  better.' 
*'Abel  scented  a  useful  bit  o'  work,  for  he 
was  a  clever  man  and  most  observing,  and  he 
seed  the  pent-up  fire  and  fury  working  out  of 
Sarah    Jane's    thin     face    and    nervous    fingers. 
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She'd   waited  and    watched  and  prayed   for  this, 
and  she  came  to  Abel  with  twenty  pound ! 

'"Size— size,  be  what  I  want,'  she  said.  'If 
it  can  be  done  in  marble,  so  much  the  better ; 
but  if  you  can't  make  it  of  marble  no  bigger 
than  her  granite  one,  then  I'll  have  granite  too, 
and  a  stone  so  high  again  as  hers.  She's  going 
to  her  married  niece  for  her  lying-in  next  month, 
and  I  want  for  the  stone  to  be  in  its  place  afore 
she  comes  back.' 

"Well,  Pierce's  conscience  had  naught  to  say, 
for  it  wasn't  any  business  of  his.  He  tried  to 
please  everybody  always — no  doubt  that's  why  he 
ended  his  days  in  an  almshouse — but  so  far  as  this 
matter  was  concerned,  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
do  what  a  good  customer  wanted  ;  and  he  did. 

*'  Mrs  Smerdon  decided  for  moorstone  by  reason 
of  the  size,  and  Abel  set  to  work  in  secret,  accord- 
ing to  her  wish.  He  made  a  proper  trophy 
very  near  six  foot  high,  and  fairly  covered  with 
writing ;  and  if  Thomas  Hearn  was  an  angel 
in  disguise,  according  to  his  tombstone,  then 
Mark  Smerdon  must  have  been  a  full  -  fledged 
archangel.  And  his  wife  took  hold  of  Mrs 
Hearn's  rhyme,  too,  and  bettered  it  like  this — 

" '  A  wife  and  mother  sets  this  here 
For  husband  and  for  father  dear, 
Who  peacefully  beneath  doth  lie, 
To  waken  in  Eternity.' 

"You  see,  she  got  home  on  t'other  woman 
every    way,    and    poor    Hearn's   turnout,   already 
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weathered  a  bit  by  winter  rains  and  frosts, 
looked  nothing  at  all  when  Smerdon's  monu- 
ment rose  up,  all  glittering  flame  new,  with  three 
rose-bushes  from  Newton  planted  in  the  midst. 

''Sarah  Jane  had  it  all  managed  so  as  it 
should  be  quite  complete  afore  t'other  widow 
came  home;  and  when  Mrs  Hearn  arrived  at 
church  as  usual  the  following  Sunday,  there  was 
a  proper  crowd  beside  the  graves,  and  Sarah 
Jane,  in  a  new  bonnet  and  flushed  with  victory 
till  she  looked  ten  year  under  her  age,  was  the 
heroine  of  the  moment.  The  people  flocked 
around,  and  not  a  few,  in  their  excitement,  was 
actually  standing  on  Thomas  Hearn's  grave,  to 
get  a  better  view ! 

"It  pretty  nigh  killed  Jenifer,  I  believe.  She 
just  staggered  across  and  faced  Sarah  Jane,  and 
hissed  and  said,  'You  old  devil,  you  shall  rue 
this ! '  And  then  she  tottered  out  of  the  church- 
yard, and  never  again  came  near  her  husband's 
grave  until  she  went  into  it.  That  was  a  few 
year  afterward.  And  now  the  other  be  gone 
too,  and  they  lie  as  close  as  they  lived.  But 
there's  no  more  jealousy  and  bitterness  of  heart 
where  they  be  now  —  no  fret,  nor  fever,  nor 
hunger  to  be  evens  with  each  other.  They  sleep 
in  peace,  and  when  their  graves  open  and  the 
Trump  calls  'em,  no  doubt  they'll  face  eternity 
in  a  proper  spirit  of  give  and  take.  For  if  that's 
necessary  for  happiness  in  this  short  life,  be  sure 
t'will  be  quite  as  needful  in  the  next." 


MOTHER   TRANT 

'TwAS  an  old  parish  doctor  who  told  Tommy 
Gaunter  this  tale,  and  the  story  goes  well  enough 
in  the  physician's  words,  as  one  imagines  them. 

When  the  Trants  came  to  Widecombe,  they 
might  have  taken  a  cottage  in  the  hamlet,  but 
Mother  Trant,  who  controlled  her  husband,  chose 
rather  to  dwell  in  the  empty  gamekeeper's  house 
perched  on  Hamildon.  Here  she  was  lifted  high 
above  the  church-town  and  removed  a  mile  from 
it.  The  people  puzzled  at  this  choice,  but  Adam 
Trant  explained. 

"  Her  build  of  mind  be  loathe  to  neighbour  too 
close  with  you  men  and  women,"  he  said,  ''and 
though  God  knows  I  don't  take  no  joy  in  a  two- 
mile  walk  to  my  work,  yet  the  power  lies  with 
her,  and  I  guessed  when  she  heard  tell  about 
that  rook's  nest  of  a  house,  she'd  go  for  it." 

In  fact,  his  wife  obeyed  her  finer  instincts  and 
set  privacy  above  a  mean  measure  of  comfort. 
She  had  a  soul  that  unconsciously  desired  aloof- 
ness from  the  herd,  and,  albeit  her  business  was 
with  her  fellow-women,  for  pleasure  she  consorted 
little  with  them.    A  natural,  shrewd  sense  belonged 
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to  her,  and  her  mother  wit  recognised  the  vital 
power  of  mystery  and  elusiveness  in  the  world's 
affairs.  Fifty  years  sooner,  Faith  Trant  had  stood 
in  danger  of  the  ducking-stool  for  witches  ;  now 
she  was  known  merely  as  a  midwife  and  a  wise 
woman. 

A  brown,  alert,  spare  creature,  of  great  physical 
strength  and  fifty  -  five  years  old  or  thereabout, 
she  practised  her  calling  with  credit,  succeeded 
in  surrounding  herself  with  an  aura  of  respect, 
or,  as  she  said,  never  made  herself  too  cheap. 
Faith's  sense  was  sought,  and  her  services  com- 
manded a  very  wide  field,  for  her  babies  were 
notoriously  successful,  and  I  never  had  a  more 
precious  nurse. 

Her  husband  was  a  stone-cutter  of  no  character. 
It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  woman  should  brook 
no  will  to  challenge  her  own,  and  Adam  Trant 
played  second  fiddle  without  a  murmur  or  a 
blush.  His  wife  made  more  money  than  he 
did,  and  saved  her  own  earnings  as  well  as  her 
husband's.  Children  they  had — a  girl  and  three 
boys  —  and  all  were  in  the  world  earning  their 
living.  Ives  was  a  soldier,  though  by  instinct 
a  man  of  peace  like  his  father  ;  the  other  young 
men  worked  in  London  ;  while  Peggy  Trant 
served  at  a  railway  restaurant  in  Plymouth.  She 
was  a  bold,  black-eyed  maiden  of  eighteen,  who 
flashed  occasionally  on  the  admiring  youth  of 
Widecombe ;  but  she  held  her  head  high,  and 
from   her  experience  of  clerks,  shopkeepers,  and 
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service  men,  laughed  at  the  country  and  the  people 
in  it. 

For  some  years  Faith  minded  her  business  and 
won  the  heartiest  respect  and  admiration ;  but 
familiar  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  be.  She  fixed 
a  gulf  between  herself  and  the  best  of  her  clients. 
Mary  Smerdon,  the  mother  of  six,  knew  her  no 
better  than  Alice  Burn,  who  bore  but  one  child 
and  then  lost  her  husband.  As  for  her  own 
affairs,  Mrs  Trant  kept  them  off  her  lips  in 
a  manner  that  won  her  little  credit  from  the 
baser  sort.  Such  a  secret  woman  must  have 
good  reason,  or  bad,  for  her  reticence,  said 
they.  She  was  still  exceedingly  handsome  and 
absurdly  young  for  her  age  ;  therefore  the  breath 
of  calumny  stole  out  of  certain  Widecombe 
cottages,  with  the  peat  smoke  from  the  chimneys, 
and  it  ascended  even  to  the  home  of  the  Trants. 
Their  cottage,  perched  in  a  hollow  on  Hamildon's 
eastern  ledges,  was  circled  by  granite  boulders 
and  shone  with  white-washed  face,  now  from 
the  spring,  now  from  the  autumn,  gorse,  like  a 
pearl  set  in  gold. 

''When  gorse  be  out  of  blooth,  then  kissing's 
out  of  season,  and,  come  that  time,  my  work's 
like  to  suffer,"  said  Mrs  Trant.  *'  Not  but  what 
I  mark  a  change  even  in  kissing.  Love's  got 
so  weak  that  it  don't  carry  the  men  and  girls 
off  their  feet  and  fling  'em  panting  into  each 
other's   laps   as   it   did    use    to   do.       They   bide 
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single  till  they'm  up  home  forty  very  near 
nowadays,  and  then  they  set  out,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  on  a  family — of  one  !  As  if  childer 
were  too  high  an  adventure  for  'em.  Why, 
kissing  and  walking  out  satisfies  a  lot  of  poor- 
spirited  people  in  these  slack  tinted  times,  and 
the  caterpillar  sort  of  men  and  women  be  a 
deal  commoner  than  of  old.  The  birth-rate  goes 
down  without  a  doubt,  and  where  the  young 
couples  did  use  to  dash  in  fearlessly  and  often 
be  grandparents  at  forty,  now  they'll  keep  a  sort 
of  lifeless  company  for  years,  till  the  man's  got 
grey  on  his  head  and  the  bloom's  off  the  woman, 
and  her  rounds  turned  to  angles  and  her  voice 
middle-aged.  And  then,  when  the  delayed  childer 
do  come,  outwitted  Nature  gives  the  old  mothers 
hell ! " 

The  ill  rumours  respecting  herself  Faith  ignored ; 
but  there  came  a  night  when  Adam  returned  to 
her  from  his  evening  drinking  at  '  The  Old 
Inn '  with  two  of  his  teeth  knocked  out  and  a 
deep  cut  over  his  right  eye.  He  was  excited 
and  triumphant. 

"I  downed  him,"  he  exclaimed,  *'and  what 
I've  got  be  nothing  to  what  he  have.  That 
anointed  wretch,  Alfred  Mogridge  'twas  —  the 
sexton  —  and  he  said  a  foul  thing  about  your 
vartue,  and  afore  he  could  repeat  it,  I  hit  him 
on  his  bald  head  with  my  half-pint  mug  !  And 
I  wish  to  Christ  as  it  had  been  one  of  they  big 
pint  pewters,    for    then    he'd    not    have    got    up 
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again  and  knocked  my  tooth  out.  Blood  !  'Twas 
like  a  shambles  on  a  busy  morning.  Laugh ! 
you  might  have  heard  'em  laughing  up  here ! 
But  I  warn  'e  us  shan't  have  no  more  said  against 
you,  and  if  us  do,  us'll  have  the  law  of  'em." 

She  was  mildly  surprised  to  hear  her  husband 
so  valiant,  but  perceived  that  he  had  been 
drinking  and  so  explained  his  courage. 

Then  herself  she  swooped  down  upon  the  evil 
tongues  that  had  lied  concerning  her  and  ran 
the  falsehood  to  earth. 

It  arose  with  Nicky  Glubb,  the  blind  accordion 
player — a  vicious  little  monster,  who  used  to  be 
led  about  to  fairs  and  revels  by  his  ferret  of  a 
wife,  Nanny  Glubb  ;  but  this  pair  threw  up  the 
sponge  swiftly  upon  Mrs  Trant's  direct  approach. 
They  implored  forgiveness,  and  promised  with 
all  due  solemnity  to  confess  the  lie  in  public. 
This,  indeed,  she  made  them  do,  and  their 
assurance  that  they  had  been  mistaken  and  their 
petition  for  pardon  was  written  by  the  Vicar 
and  nailed  for  all  men  to  read  upon  the  stem  of 
the  ancient  yew  which  stands  beside  the  lich- 
gate in  the  midst  of  Widecombe  village. 

Then  happened  the  grandest  mystery  ever 
recorded  concerning  Mrs  Trant.  An  amazing 
experience  overtook  her,  and,  despite  her  reticence 
and  reserve,  a  circumstance  of  first  importance 
brought  her  name  into  renewed  publicity.  The 
liars  and  slanderers  plucked  up  heart  of  grace 
and   bandied  names ;  while  the  more  respectable 
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and  charitable  preferred  to  accept  Mrs  Trant's 
version  of  the  affair.  It  called  for  faith  even 
more  than  charity,  but  the  stone-mason's  wife  had 
won  golden  opinions  during  a  decade,  and  the 
majority  believed  without  hesitation  and  expressed 
the  most  avid  interest  and  hearty  sympathy  in 
the  experience  that  now  overtook  her. 

Herself  she  proclaimed  it,  and  certainly  rumour, 
whatever  less  the  many  -  tongued  might  have 
bruited,  had  never  uttered  this  most  surprising 
thing.  For  Mother  Trant  let  it  be  understood 
that,  owing  to  sudden  and  unexpected  events, 
she  must  for  a  doubtful  length  of  days  resign 
her  work,  and  forthcoming  mothers  who  had 
counted  upon  her  assistance  were  dismayed  to 
learn  they  must  seek  deliverance  elsewhere.  In 
a  word.  Mother  Trant  declared  herself  ill ;  and 
she  would  have  to  grow  worse  before  she  could 
get  better. 

She  was  doomed  on  the  instant  and  condemned 
to  suffer  death  by  painful  and  lingering  maladies. 
Some  knew  that  a  tumour  had  seized  her  ;  some 
had  it  on  the  first  authority  that  a  cancer  was 
eating  her  alive ;  some  scoffed  at  these  theories 
and  declared  that  Mother  Trant  suffered  from 
a  declinement ;  while  others,  again,  believed  the 
reported  indisposition  to  be  nonsense  and  no 
more  than  a  blind  for  the  midwife's  secret 
activities  in  another  sphere.  She  had  been  com- 
manded, said  they,  to  await  the  accouchement  of 
a  rich  man's  daughter  —  a  lady   who,   since  she 
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was  also  a  spinster,  desired  no  proclamation  of 
her  maternity. 

There  came,  then,  a  night  at  'The  Old  Inn,' 
when  Arthur  Pierce  served  behind  his  bar  to 
certain  familiars  ;  and  Nicky  and  Nanny  Glubb 
were  there,  together  with  Pancras  Widecombe — 
a  waif  named  after  the  patron  boy  saint  of  the 
village  and  the  village  itself.  He  was  a  grown 
man  now,  and  worked  at  the  same  trade  as  Adam 
Trant.  Valiant  Dunnybrig,  farmer  of  Chittleford, 
was  also  present,  and  Uncle  Tom  Cobleigh  took 
his  snuff  beside  the  fire,  distributing  as  usual  an 
atmosphere  so  impregnated  that  all  sneezed  who 
came  within  speech  shot  of  the  ancient  man. 

It  was  Nicky  who  challenged  the  stone-mason. 
He  wore  a  shade  to  hide  the  horror  of  his  empty 
eyesockets,  and  many  held  that  he  ought  also 
to  be  gagged,  to  still  the  foulness  of  his  tongue. 
This  man's  repertoire  embraced  songs  out  of 
print  for  a  hundred  years,  yet  embalmed  by  oral 
tradition.  For  five  shillings  he  would  sing  from 
dusk  to  dawn  old  English  catches  and  ballads 
to  which  the  most  erotic  modern  anthologies  were 
milk  for  babes. 

"I  hear  Adam  Trant  talking  very  loud,"  burst 
out  Nicky,  "  so  perhaps  he'll  tell  what  us  all 
want  most  for  to  know,  and  that  is  what  the 
mischief  has  took  his  missis." 

"And  it  don't  catch  the  eye,  whatever  'tis," 
said  Nanny,  "for  me  and  Nicky  passed  her  a 
bit  ago — us  creeping    by  the    ground   as   usual ; 
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but  Mother  Trant  was  travelling  so  swift  as  she 
always  do,  and  her  face  was  so  brown  and  her 
eyeballs  so  bright  as  ever  I  seed  'em.  And  her 
voice  ringed  out  like  a  bell  when  she  gived  us 
'good  evening.' " 

''In  a  word,  neighbours,"  answered  Adam, 
"there's  no  mystery  at  all,  and  I've  been  very 
much  put  about  to  hear  tell  the  shameful  ailments 
you  folk  have  put  upon  her.  'Tis  just  Nature 
and  no  more,  and  though  'twas  terrible  unex- 
pected at  her  age,  yet  who  shall  say  that 
Nature  don't  love  surprises  ?  And  what  happened 
to  Sarah  in  Bible  times  have  happened  to  my 
wife  just  now.     She's  with  child— and  why  not?" 

Some  of  them  laughed  and  some  of  them 
yelled  and  some  of  them  told  Adam  to  try 
again. 

"Good  God,"  said  Nanny  Glubb,  "your  wife's 
sixty-five  year  old  if  she's  an  hour !  " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  the  husband, 
"a  lot  nearer  forty  than  sixty,  I  assure  you. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  woman  of  sixty  travel  so 
swift  or  carry  herself  so  peart  and  clever? 
She's  in  the  family  way,  I  tell  'e  ;  and  'tis  for 
my  sake  that  she  be  going  to  give  over  work; 
and  as  for  doubting  it,  if  such  a  woman  as  her 
and  in  her  line  of  life  don't  know  the  truth 
about  such  an  adventure,  I'd  very  much  like  to 
see  the  woman  who  does." 

But  they  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  fooling  them. 
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"Or  if  not,"  said  Pancras  Widecombe,  "then 
your  wife's  fooling  you  ;  and  she's  either  doing 
it  to  save  you  the  pang  of  knowing  that  she  be 
going  to  die,  or  else  for  her  own  private  ends. 
And  many  have  said  that  they  believe  the  days 
of  witches  won't  be  over — not  so  long  as  Faith 
Trant  lives  !  " 

"You  mind  what  I  done  to  Mogridge," 
answered  Adam  warmly  ;  then  up  spoke  Farmer 
Dunnybrig  and  took  his  part. 

"  I'm  an  Old  Testament  man,  as  you  all  know," 
he  said,  "and  I  see  no  cause  why  you  should 
doubt  this  stonecutter  here.  For  why  should 
he  tell  a  lie  that  a  few  months  will  prove  a  lie? 
And  grey  hairs  be  nothing,  for  my  mother  was 
eight  -  and  -  forty  when  I  was  born.  For  my 
part  I'm  glad  to  hear  tell  of  it,  and  Mrs  Trant 
be  setting  a  very  good  example  to  the  women. 
They  give  over  their  lawful  purpose  a  darn 
sight  too  soon,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  Lord 
'11  be  faced  with  a  famine  of  souls  some  fine  day 
— just  because  education  be  making  the  females 
shirk  their  first  duty." 

He  was  a  childless  man  that  spoke,  but  none 
loved  children  better  nor  lamented  more  his  lack 
of  them. 

So  all  lesser  tales  were  nailed  in  that  hour 
to  Arthur  Pierce's  counter,  and  the  story  was 
blazed  abroad,  to  universal  amazement.  Some, 
like  Valiant  Dunnybrig,  were  enthusiastic  at 
this  brave  news ;    others  went  full  of  doubt  and 
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smelt  a  mystery;  while  as  for  Faith  Trant,  she 
sought  company  less  than  ever.  Yet  from  the 
eyes  of  the  people  she  would  not  hide.  All 
Widecombe  might  have  beheld  her  at  her 
cottage  door  on  the  uplifted  hill  ;  and  when  she 
took  her  walks  among  the  gorse  breaks,  it  was 
within  the  power  of  good  eye-sight  to  perceive 
a  growing  enhancement  of  contour,  a  boldening 
and  a  broadening  of  Mother  Trant  as  she 
moved  in  silhouette  upon  the  skyline.  Even 
so  might  the  Dartmoor  pony-mares  be  seen  to 
bulge  nobly  afar  off  with  the  foals  to  be. 

**A  ship  in  full  sail  and  a  female  in  the 
family  way  are  the  two  properest  objects  in 
Nature,"  declared  Valiant  Dunnybrig.  "I've 
said  it  afore,  and  I'll  say  it  again,  since  'tis  a 
truth  that  don't  suffer  by  repeating." 

The  nine  -  days'  wonder  waned,  and  since 
to  be  out  of  sight  is  to  be  out  of  mind,  save 
where  love  or  interest  keeps  clear  and  bright 
the  vision  of  our  neighbours,  Mrs  Trant  re- 
ceded from  public  importance,  and  was  seldom 
named  save  fretfully  by  those  who  had  desired 
her  ministrations  and  were  disappointed  of 
them. 

To  Nanny  Glubb  belonged  the  next  scene  of 
the  story,  and  much  she  made  thereof.  It  was 
her  custom  to  come  to  the  public  bar  of  'The 
Old  Inn'  towards  closing  time,  that  she  might 
lead  home  her  blind  husband  ;  and  not  only  his 
eyes  asked  for  others  to  light  them  on  many  an 
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occasion,  but  his  legs  too  often  bungled  their 
wonted  office.  Because  Nicky  drank  hard,  and 
ran  his  misfortune  of  blindness  for  all  that  it 
was  worth  in  free  liquor. 

"Have  'e  told  'em?"  asked  the  ferret  wife  as 
she  came  to  her  husband's  side. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I've  left  it  for  you.  It  do 
sound  too  much  like  a  lie  to  my  ear." 

"'Tis  the  living  truth,  and  I  wish  I  may  die 
if  it  ban't,"  declared  Nanny.  " 'Twas  yesterday, 
coming  back  along  from  the  revel  to  Ilsington. 
And  Nicky  had  played  his  accordion  till  his  arms 
ached,  and  I'd  sung  till  I  was  chucked.  And 
us  had  both  got  a  skinful  —  I  wont  deny  that. 
And  up  'pon  the  Moor  on  the  way  back,  he 
wanted  for  to  sleep  and  went  down  lumpus,  as 
if  he'd  been  shot,  and  snored  fit  to  shake  the 
earth.  And  'twas  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my 
eyes  open,  but  he  knows  as  I'd  rather  die  than 
n,ot  watch  over  him  and  the  accordion  when 
he's  boskey  -  eyed  and  not  himself.  So  there 
'twas.  I  sat  blinking  like  an  owl  beside  him  in 
a  hollow  by  the  water  -  table ;  and  the  dimpsy 
came  down  over  the  heath  and  the  wind  uprose, 
and  I  knowed  very  well  us  did  ought  to  be 
getting  home-along,  but  dursn't  for  my  life  wake 
Nicky — him  being  a  born  devil  if  you  rouse  him 
afore  his  nature  doth." 

"A  devil  I  may  be  to  my  enemies,  but  a 
lamb  to  you,  you  evil-speaking  wretch,"  said  the 
blind  man. 
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"No  doubt,"  she  retorted.  ''You  know  which 
side  your  bread's  buttered,  and  always  have 
done.  'Twould  be  a  tin  can  and  a  cur  dog  on 
a  string  if  'twasn't  for  me,  and  I  may  run  away 
yet,  for  that  matter." 

*'  Not  you  —  not  with  your  face.  'Tis  your 
face  be  my  fortune,"  answered  Nicky.  "There's 
not  a  man  on  God's  earth  with  his  eyes  in  his 
head  would  pick  you  out  of  the  gutter— such  a 
draggle-tailed  terror  as  you  be.  And  that's  why 
you  bide  along  with  your  lawful." 

These  interludes  were  of  everyday  occurrence 
and  made  matter  for  laughter  in  many  a  public 
bar  ;  but  the  company  wanted  Nanny's  story,  and 
Arthur  Pierce  bade  her  proceed. 

"Get  on  with  your  yarn  and  don't  snap  and 
snarl  no  more,"  he  said. 

"Well,  there  it  was,"  continued  the  woman, 
"  and  then  what  should  I  hear  but  quick  footsteps? 
—quick  ones,  mind  you— quick  and  light.  And 
there  was  a  female  nipping  down  the  road  so 
swift  as  her  feet  would  take  her.  She  was  busy 
thinking,  and  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor 
left,  but  I  seed  her  so  clear  as  you  see  me— her 
best  bonnet  and  dandy-go-russet  gown  and  all. 
In  a  word,  'twas  Mother  Trant  off  somewhere— 
wish  I  may  die  if  'twasn't— and  she  was  singing 
to  herself  and  as  peart  and  spry  as  a  girl  and 
as  thin  as  a  herring ! " 

"You  dreamed  it,  you  silly  fool,"  said  Nicky. 
"Why,  I  was  along  with  her  husband  a  fortnight 
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ago  and  he  said  as  his  missis  stood  within  a 
month  of  her  time." 

"I've  got  eyes,  whatever  else  I  ain't  got," 
she  replied.  "God's  my  judge  if  I  didn't  see 
her ;  and  more,  I  marked  her  face  all  cheerful 
and  contented." 

Nanny,  however,  none  believed.  The  wits 
of  Widecombe  had  once  and  for  all  accepted 
certain  statements  concerning  one  of  their  number, 
and,  though  slow  to  do  so,  were  not  further  to 
be  shaken.  Pancras  Widecombe  chaffed  Nanny, 
and  her  husband  derided  her.  High  words  flew, 
and  the  little  woman  grew  angry. 

As  if  to  prove  her  ridiculously  wrong,  Mrs 
Trant  herself  lumbered  into  the  village  on  the 
following  day  and  made  certain  purchases. 

Then  came  an  evening  when  unusual  lights 
twinkled  from  darkness  to  dawn  out  of  the 
cottage  on  the  hill,  while  interest  awoke  again 
to  learn  what  the  midwife  had  accomplished  and 
how  she  had  fared. 

Adam  Trant  furnished  particulars  of  the  great 
event  upon  an  evening  three  days  later,  and  the 
people  paid  for  his  nightly  beer  in  exchange  for 
his  narrative  and  as  a  sign  of  sympathy. 

**'Tis  all  over,  souls,"  he  said.  "And  every- 
thing have  happened  according  to  my  prayers." 

"The  Lord  watches  after  his  own,"  declared 
Valiant  Dunnybrig. 

"  So  he  do,  then,  and  my  wife  be  one  of  His 
favourites,  without  a  doubt,  for  a  little  one  would 
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have  been  a  very  great  ill-convenience  to  us  elderly 
folk  and  so  God  have  snapped  it  back !  Parson 
come  up,  going  hell  for  leather  on  his  old  boss 
when  he  heard  the  babe  was  dying — and  he'd 
hardly  made  a  Christian  of  it  —  Adam,  'twas 
called,  after  the  first  man  and  me  —  when  it 
turned  so  black  as  a  piece  of  coke  and  shivered 
out  its  life  in  my  arms.  The  missis  was  a 
good  bit  put  about  to  hear  of  her  wasted  time  ; 
but  that's  just  the  mother  in  her  battling  against 
her  commonsense,  and  when  she's  up  and  about 
she'll  be  the  first  to  feel  thankful  the  child  was 
took  home." 

'"Tis  just  a  case  of  a  soul  being  fashioned 
for  the  Lord's  purposes,"  said  Dunnybrig.  "He 
wanted  a  soul  and  ordained  as  Mrs  Trant — well, 
well,  she've  got  one  in  heaven  now,  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  that's  more  than  all  mothers  can  be 
sure  about." 

"'Twill  be  no  chrisomer,  ^  and  ax  for  a  proper 
grave,"  declared  a  man  in  the  corner. 

"  But  us  don't  want  no  expense,  Alfred 
Mogridge,"  answered  the  father.  "Us  shall  be 
very  well  content  for  our  babe  to  lie  on  the 
north  side  o'  the  tower— in  that  lonely  part  of 
the  yard  where  the  moles  work  so  busy." 

The  sexton  nodded. 

"'Tis  just  a  silly  feeling  the  people  have  got 
against  it,"  he  answered.  "  I  never  be  tired 
of  telling   'em   the   dead   care   not  whether  they 

^  Ckrisomer=i.  child  who  dies  unchristened. 
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lie  in  sun  or  shade  ;  and  as  for  they  baggering 
mouldy  -  warps,  they  never  run  their  tunnels 
down  among  the  coffins.  They  be  surface 
scratchers." 

It  happened  that  I  entered  the  bar  at  that 
moment.  I  was  a  youngish  man  still  in  those 
days,  and  the  people  knew  that  I  had  attended 
Mrs  Trant.  We  had  already  worked  the  parish 
together  for  five  years.  I  drank  some  whisky 
and  confirmed  Adam's  narrative. 

*'A  very  remarkable  woman,"  I  said —  "a 
lesson  to  us  men.  Such  pluck  and  wisdom — 
wonderful  !  And  she  has  the  gift  of  eternal 
youth,  it  seems.  Most  unfortunate  that  the 
child  should  have  failed  her — most  unfortunate. 
But  she's  resigned  and  sensible  about  it,  of 
course.  And  she'll  be  useful  again  in  a 
month." 

"The  courage  of  females  be  a  lasting  marvel 
to  me,"  declared  old  Dunnybrig.  ''Why,  good 
God,  many  a  woman's  suffered  more  from  her 
corns  alone  than  many  a  man  in  all  his  life, 
and  yet  gone  on  her  way  rejoicing  and  made 
naught  of  it." 

Anon  Adam  buried  his  child,  and  certain 
friends  and  neighbours  attended  the  funeral. 
Then  time  passed,  and,  dressed  in  black,  Mother 
Trant  presently  reappeared  in  the  world  to 
receive  respectful  greetings.  Some  ventured  to 
compliment  her  on  her  amazing  natural  gifts, 
others   condoled  with  her   in   her   sad   loss ;    but 
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she  accepted  the  friendship  of  the  people  without 
emotion,  and  desired  that  the  circumstance  should 
be  forgotten  since  the  incident  was  closed. 

''We  must  look  forward,"  she  said,  *'and 
never  look  back,  else  we  shall  be  turned  into 
useless  stones,  like  Lot's  wife.  The  past  be 
past.  Us  have  got  to  call  in  mind  that  my 
daughter  Peggy  is  to  wed  her  fine  sailor  man — 
a  gentleman,  if  you  please  —  second  officer  in 
one  of  the  great  steamships  that  run  between 
Southampton  and  the  West  Indies.  They  be 
going  to  live  to  Southampton.  A  very  fine 
fellow  and  properly  in  love  with  my  girl,  and 
will  rise  to  be  captain  in  due  season.  She's 
a  beautiful  thing,  is  my  Peggy,  and  a  good 
nurse  too,  as  I  know  and  none  better ;  for  she 
never  left  my  side  while  I  was  ill ;  and,  please 
God,  she'll  have  a  happy  home  and  be  so 
prosperous  as  her  parents  could  wish  her.  And 
the  wedding  is  to  be  here  come  winter,  and  by 
good  chance  my  soldier  son  will  be  home 
then  and  able  to  attend  it.  So  us  shall  all  be 
present." 

Which  things  happened  as  Mother  Trant 
foretold  ;  and  after  the  wedding  ceremony  certain 
guests,  including  the  bridegroom,  paid  a  visit 
to  a  tiny  grave  among  the  molehills  on  the 
north  side  of  Widecombe  church  tower.  There 
was  no  sorrow  in  this  ceremony  —  merely  a 
delicate  courtesy — and  not  the  mother  herself 
pretended    any    grief.       Flowers    were   set   there 
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and  the  stone  admired.  Adam  had  cut  the 
memorial,  and  upon  it  was  set  a  legend  of 
utmost  simplicity  : — 

"Adam  Trant, 

aged  three  days. 

'  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  took  away.' " 

On  the  other  side  of  the  church  tower  Nicky 
Glubb,  seated  upon  an  ancient  tomb,  challenged 
the  chiming  bells  with  the  crash  of  his  accordion, 
and  while  the  people  crowded  round  the  wedding 
procession,  Nanny  carried  about  a  shell  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  whose  shining  surface  was  dimmed  by 
the  fall  of  many  halfpennies. 

All  the  interested  parties  have  vanished  under 
ground  now ;  but  it  was  a  great  mystery  and 
a  grand  invention.  I  laugh  yet  about  it.  What 
a  woman  she  was  —  a  genius  thrown  away  in 
this  hole. 

The  truth  ran  thus,  you  see  :  her  Dionysian 
daughter — she  went  with  her  husband  to  Australia 
two  years  after  their  marriage  —  having  tired  of 
lovers,  got  engaged  to  a  sailor  much  above 
her  in  station.  And  hardly  was  the  betrothal 
announced  when  Miss  Peggy  found  the  pitcher 
had  been  once  too  often  to  the  well,  and  a 
final  leavetaking  with  the  last  flame  resulted  in 
a  permanent  memento  of  him,  which  could 
neither  be  burned  nor  sold  for  money.  Of 
course  this  misfortune  promised  to  ruin  her 
future    prospects    with    the    sailor    man.      Then 
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came  Mother  Trant  to  bear  her  daughter's 
burden.  Peggy  returned  home  before  suspicion 
could  arise,  vanished  from  the  light  of  day, 
lived  in  absolute  seclusion,  and  only  appeared 
with  the  owls ;  her  betrothed,  by  good  chance, 
went  on  station  in  the  West  Indies  for  a  year, 
and  meanwhile  Mother  Trant  pretended  and 
daughter  Trant  performed.  Had  the  child 
lived,  the  grandparents  were  quite  prepared  to 
father  and  mother  it  for  their  girl's  sake ;  but 
never  a  baby  behaved  better.  It  came,  saw, 
conquered,  and  passed  to  the  realms  of  the 
blessed  with  a  generous  celerity  for  which  those 
most  interested  in  it  were  profoundly  grateful. 
A  good,  little,  useful  baby,  for  the  circum- 
stance of  its  advent  and  departure  made  a 
religious  woman  of  Peggy.  She  felt  that  her 
Creator  had  willed  another  chance  for  her,  and 
never  a  better  wife  married  a  sailor,  or  a  better 
daughter  remembered  her  mother's  goodness  and 
devotion. 

Of  course  the  old  people  are  in  the  church- 
yard long  ago.  I  closed  the  eyes  of  both. 
Mother  Trant  wasn't  frightened  of  the  moles 
or  anything  else  in  heaven  or  earth.  She  willed 
to  sleep  beside  her  husband  and  grandchild ; 
and  that  unspeakable  pair,  Nicky  and  Nanny 
Glubb,  lie  beside  them.  Yes,  there  were  a  few 
fine  originals  in  Widecombe  fifty  years  ago ;  but 
they  are  all  sped  now  save  me. 
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I'll  tell  this  tale  in  my  uncle's  words,  because 
he  was  to  Brownberry  in  the  old  time,  and  'twas 
him  and  his  folk  had  the  adventure  with  Luke 
Benjamin. 

Life  do  look  more  and  more  like  a  game,  the 
older  I  grow ;  and  once  I  had  a  pretty  proud 
fancy  I  was  playing  the  game  very  clever,  and 
sure  to  win  handsomely  if  I  only  kept  my  head, 
and  my  temper,  and  my  health,  and  a  few  other 
things  that  also  go  to  success.  But  as  I  got 
older  and  older,  with  the  game  still  to  win,  I 
began  to  feel  that  the  interest  was  shifting  a  bit, 
and  that  I  wasn't  pulling  the  strings  no  more. 
You  get  your  childer  and  you  order  them  ;  but 
if  you  live  long  enough,  you'll  find  the  boot's 
on  the  other  leg,  and  they'll  order  you.  For 
now  they  are  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  playing 
at  hero  and  heroine ;  and  you  are  no  more 
interesting  or  important  than  any  other  old  man 
or  woman.  And  to  accept  the  situation  is  hard 
for  some  natures,  but  never  for  mine.  I  do  what 
I'm   told  nowadays,   and   I   don't  ask  my  childer 
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to  remember  the  past ;  because,  if  I  was  to  do 
so,  they'd  only  tell  me  that  I  did  no  more  than 
my  duty  —  same  as  they  are  doing  theirs.  And 
what  could  I  say  then  ?  But  there's  the  grand- 
children now,  thank  God,  and  I'm  a  bit  of  a 
hero  to  them  still,  I  do  believe.  To  be  some- 
thing, even  in  a  little  child's  eyes,  is  better  than 
nothing  at  all. 

Then,  again,  on  a  larger  view,  you  may  say 
that  we  don't  play  the  game  of  life  at  all,  but 
we  are  the  game,  and  have  to  do  what  we  must, 
same  as  billiard  balls  struck  by  a  cue,  or  cards 
thrown  'pon  the  table  on  one  another.  Then, 
according  to  our  value,  shall  we  take  the  tricks 
or  lose  'em.  So  at  least  it  seemed  in  the  very 
remarkable  case  of  Luke  Benjamin  ;  and  he 
showed  this,  among  other  things,  that  a  man's 
value  depends  upon  a  lot  that's  hidden  from 
mortal  eyes — which  is  only  to  say,  in  the  Lord's 
own  words,  that  the  stone  the  builders  reject 
may  become  the  head  of  the  corner. 

Not  that  you  could  fairly  blame  any  builder  for 
rejecting  Luke  Benjamin,  and  even  the  architect 
didn't  use  him  for  his  virtues,  seeing  that  virtue 
had  been  left  out  of  the  unfortunate  creature 
altogether  ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  man  with 
the  rights  of  a  man,  and  in  this  law-abiding  and 
reasonable  place  he  was  so  regarded  ;  while  as 
for  his  Maker,  He  too  let  Luke  have  his  proper 
value,  and  showed  to  the  world  how  the  very 
least  pawn  on  the  board  may  come  to  alter  the 
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whole  battle  and  block  danger  for  his  betters,  or 
turn  a  losing  game  into  a  winning  one. 

Luke  Benjamin,  as  the  name  would  tell  you, 
was  a  foreigner.  He  might  have  been  fifty  years 
old  when  he  came  to  Princetown,  and  during  his 
grown-up  life  he'd  worn  out  his  welcome  from 
one  end  of  the  west  of  England  to  the  other. 
A  very  worthless  good-for-nought,  and  not  in 
the  least  'shamed  of  it.  He'd  never  done  any- 
thing worse  than  beg  and  shirk  work  and  get 
drunk — at  least,  nothing  he  confessed  to  ;  but  for 
these  offences  he'd  been  shut  up  times  without 
count,  and  his  name  to  a  policeman  or  Justice  of 
the  Peace  was  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 

And  then,  when  in  despair  they  told  him  at 
Plymouth  Police  Court  they'd  let  him  free  if 
he'd  only  take  himself  out  of  the  town  and  never 
set  foot  in  it  again,  he  consented,  and  broke  new 
ground  and  came  up  to  Princetown,  on  Dartmoor. 
But  though  it  wasn't  the  place  for  him,  for  they 
all  work  hard  there — from  choice  or  necessity — 
yet  he  assured  me  that  the  sight  of  the  convicts 
was  always  a  great  pleasure  and  interest  to  him. 
In  fact,  he'd  spend  hours  and  hours  hanging 
over  a  gate  watching  'em  work  ;  and  he'd  gaze 
into  the  faces  of  the  '  grey  birds '  and  try  to 
trace  crime  in  'em,  and  wonder  what  each  man 
had  done  to  earn  quod. 

"  But  for  the  grace  of  God  I  might  be  among 
'em  I  "  he  said  once  to  me ;  and  I  said  :  "  Don't 
you   dare  to  take   the   Name,    Luke  Benjamin  — 
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a  worthless  wastrel  like  you  !  You  ought  to  be 
among  'em,  in  my  opinion,"  I  said,  ''and  you're 
heading  for  it ;  and  I'll  be  bound  a  lot  of  these 
poor  fellows  don't  deserve  their  trouble  half  as 
much  as  you  do." 

But  he  argued  against  me  very  steadfast. 

"  I've  got  a  peaceful  nature  by  birth,"  he  said, 
"and  my  only  sin  against  the  State  is  that  I 
was  born  with  a  fatal  distaste  for  work.  'Tis 
a  very  common  human  weakness,  and  when  it 
happens  in  a  man  who's  got  plenty  of  cash  — 
earned  by  somebody  else,  most  times  —  nobody 
grumbles,  and  the  man  is  just  as  respectable  and 
well  thought  upon  as  any  other  man.  So  that 
shows  it's  not  a  crime  against  the  State  to  be 
idle.  But  when  a  man  like  me,  with  no  appetite 
for  work,  just  asks  to  be  left  alone,  then  some- 
body must  be  up  in  arms  and  buzzing  at  him, 
and  threatening  and  bullying  and  preaching  and 
shouting  him  down,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Same 
with  the  drink.  If  I'd  got  a  castle  to  be  drunk 
in,  and  a  lot  of  footmen  to  carry  me  upstairs 
afterwards,  nobody  would  think  any  the  worse 
of  me ;  but  I've  only  got  the  street ;  and  the 
police  never  will  understand  that  the  gutter  was 
made  for  gentlemen  like  me,  and  that  I've  a 
perfect  right  to  be  there.  No,  they  must  come 
and  pull  me  out  and  drag  me  off  to  the  lock-up, 
as  if  I'd  stole  a  purse  or  robbed  a  till.  But 
one  has  got  to  be  patient  with  the  police.  In 
fact,   if  you're  my  sort,  you've  got  to  be  patient 
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with  every  fool.  We're  not  understood.  The 
busy  people,  who  want  to  earn  money  and  make 
a  splash,  haven't  time  to  enter  into  our  large 
pattern  of  mind,  and  I  wouldn't  blame  them  for 
that  ;  but  they  can  always  find  time  to  harry 
us  and  trouble  us  and  try  to  make  us  feel  like 
they  do ;  which  is  about  as  silly  as  trying  to 
make  a  butterfly  feel  like  a  bee." 

I  chid  him  oft,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

"Won't  do,"  he'd  say.  "You're  the  man  who 
understands  me,  and  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  I'll 
pay  the  debt  some  day  ;  but  that'll  be  as  God  wills. 
It'll  happen,  no  doubt,  for  it's  fixed  very  firm  in  my 
mind  that  I  shall  reward  you  richly." 

And  there  it  was.  Luke  sang  my  praises  and 
agreed  with  my  opinions,  and  hated  my  enemies 
and  stuck  up  for  my  friends.  In  fact,  he'd  do 
anything  mortal  man  could  do  for  me — anything 
but  work  for  me. 

It  happened  that  I  won  his  friendship  by  a  simple 
act  of  charity  ;  and  perhaps  even  that  I  might  have 
shirked  if  I'd  known  who  it  was  that  I  entreated 
well.  I  was  riding  home  to  Brownberry  Farm, 
after  a  drink  at  'The  Duchy  Hotel,'  and  there, 
what  should  I  see  at  the  elbow  of  the  road,  by 
Cherrybrook  Bridge,  but  a  man  lying  on  his  face. 
He  was  in  rags,  and  I  thought  him  dead.  So  I 
lit  down  from  my  hoss  and  turned  him  over,  and 
found  Luke  Benjamin.  'Twas  dusk  of  an  Octo- 
ber evening,  I  remember,  and  then  Luke  came 
to  his  senses,  and  there  was  something  about  the 
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chap's  face  that  reminded  me  of  my  dead  brother 
Peter. 

He  lied  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  didn't  hear 
anything  about  the  truth  of  him  till  long  after. 
But  he  merely  said  he  was  tramping  across 
Dartmoor  to  the  sick-bed  of  his  son  at  Ashburton, 
and,  being  without  food  or  drink,  he'd  fallen  by 
the  way.  He  prayed  for  a  shelter  and  a  bit  of 
straw  for  the  night,  so  I  put  him  on  my  horse  and 
walked  to  my  place,  not  a  mile  from  where  I  picked 
him  up. 

He  got  his  shake-down  and  supper,  and  blessed 
me  and  my  wife  and  children,  and  asked  us  to 
pray  for  his  sick  boy.  Then  I  locked  him  into 
a  shippon,  where  he  couldn't  do  no  hurt ;  and  in 
the  morning  he  said  he'd  slept  very  well  and  was 
feeling  pretty  good  again.  And  then  he  refused  to 
go.  I  reminded  him  about  his  sick  boy,  which  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten,  and  he  told  me  there 
was  no  danger ;  and  later  in  the  day  he  confessed 
that  he  hadn't  got  no  sick  boy. 

"  In  fact,  I  haven't  got  anybody  in  the  world 
belonging  to  me,"  he  said.  "  And  I  don't  belong  to 
anybody.  But  you're  a  good  Samaritan,  farmer, 
and  it  shan't  be  said  that  I'm  ungrateful.  You'll 
never  regret  your  great  Christian  kindness  to  me. 
And  no  more  shall  I.  Your  reward  is  certain.  I'll 
stop  along  with  you  for  a  week,  if  you  please  ;  and 
I  don't  say  but  I  might  mend  a  chair  or  two  for 
you,  if  you'll  get  the  cane.  But  be  that  as  it  will, 
I  shall  feel  very  kindly  to  you  all,  and  be  pleased  to 
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teach  your  sons  a  thing  or  two  that  they'll  never 
regret  learning." 

Well,  I  reckoned  that  what  he  could  teach  my 
sons  was  little  likely  to  help  'em  in  this  world 
or  the  next ;  but  if  you'll  believe  it,  the  clever 
dog  set  about  their  lessons  that  very  day ; 
and  what  he  did  strive  to  put  into  Thomas  and 
Arthur  was  a  higher  respect  and  regard  for  me ! 
He  sang  my  praises,  I  do  assure  you,  to  everybody 
at  Brownberry,  my  wife  included  ;  and  what  could 
I  do  but  laugh  and  let  him  stop  his  week? 

But  talk  about  idleness  !  I  never  saw  such  idle- 
ness, and  should  not  have  thought  it  possible.  A 
snail  was  a  busy,  bustling  animal  to  Luke  Benjamin. 
'Twouldn't  have  troubled  him  in  the  least  to  be 
turned  into  stone,  except  for  the  smoking  and 
drinking.  He'd  sit  in  the  farmyard  by  the  hour, 
just  studying  the  creatures  and  their  ways.  He  was 
full  of  wise  sayings  about  'em  ;  and  he  was  quite 
a  pious  man  in  his  general  opinions,  you  might  say, 
though  his  ideas  never  took  no  practical  shape.  He 
held  that  he  was  made  in  his  particular  pattern  for 
the  Lord's  purposes  ;  and  he  assured  me  it  would 
be  an  ungrateful  thing  for  him  to  repine,  or  wish 
himself  better  or  different.  Little  by  little  the  truth 
of  him  came  out.  He  swore  he  was  honest,  and  I 
believe  that  he  was. 

**  Satan  may  find  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do,"  he  granted,  "but  not  with  a  man 
like  me.  I'm  far  too  lazy  to  tempt  Satan  or 
any    other    leading    personage.       I    haven't    got 
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the    nature   to   go  to   extremes   in   any  direction 
whatever." 

Of  course  he  didn't  mend  no  chairs  or  anything 
like  that.  Sometimes  he'd  talk,  and  he  was  always 
interesting  to  listen  to ;  but  often  he  was  too  lazy 
even  to  talk.  Then  he'd  be  silent  for  days,  sitting 
out  in  the  yard  or  under  a  stack  ;  and  now  and 
again  he'd  go  up  to  Princetown,  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  watching  the  prisoners  at  their  out-door  labours. 
My  boys  liked  him,  and  so  did  my  wife,  and  he 
liked  them  ;  but  I  was  his  hero,  and  he'd  praise  me 
to  my  face  without  a  blush,  and  never  tire  of  saying 
that  I  was  entertaining  an  angel  unawares,  and 
that  some  fine  day  he'd  more  than  make  up  to  me 
for  my  friendship  and  charity. 

He  stopped  in  and  out  and  about  the  place  for 
six  months,  till  the  winter  was  gone,  and  then  he 
began  to  get  restless  and  presently  drifted  away. 
He  said  he'd  come  back  some  day,  and,  of  course, 
we  all  said  he  was  a  good  riddance  ;  but  yet  we 
missed  him— me  most  of  all,  for  I'm  very  much 
like  other  people— a  thing  we  admit  when  we're 
old,  but  deny  very  fierce  when  we're  young— and 
I  confess  it  was  pleasant  to  have  Benjamin  think 
so  highly  of  me  and  my  opinions.  Not  that  he 
ever  followed  them,  else  he'd  have  taken  over 
regular  work  and  strove  to  justify  his  existence  ; 
but  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  do  that. 
He  sent  a  letter  once,  three  months  after  he  had 
gone.  A  fine  summer  we  enjoyed,  and  he  said 
that  he  spent  most  of  his  time  sleeping  in  the  open 
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down  Salisbury  Plain  way  ;  but  he  was  coming 
back  to  see  us  some  time,  and  he  repeated  what 
he  said  about  doing  me  a  good  turn.  "Be  sure 
I  shall,"  he  said.  *'You  might  think  nothing 
was  more  unlikely  than  for  me  to  be  able  to  help 
you,  but  it  will  happen — I'm  dead  sure  it  will  some 
time.  Not  that  I  shall  go  out  of  my  way  to  do  you 
a  good  turn,  or  worry  about  it,  or  anything  like 
that,  because  it  ain't  in  my  nature  so  to  do."  He 
wrote  this  too  :  "  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  taker 
just  as  much  as  a  cheerful  giver,  and  if  it  weren't 
for  such  as  me,  who  go  without  a  shred  of  false 
pride,  and  accept  all  that's  offered,  and  ask  for  more 
in  the  largest  spirit  possible — if  it  weren't  for  us, 
then  the  likes  of  you  couldn't  shine  as  you  do." 

And  some  of  what  he  wrote  came  true  enough, 
for  with  the  short  days  Luke  Benjamin  turned  up 
again,  and  asked  if  he  might  have  his  straw  in  the 
shippon  as  before.  He  brought  me  a  present  of  a 
book  about  artificial  manures,  and  he  brought  my 
wife  a  rhyme-book,  knowing  her  romantic  feelings 
on  that  subject,  and  he  brought  each  of  my  boys 
a  knife.  And  he'd  got  the  gifts  quite  clean  and 
wrapped  up  in  paper,  though  he  was  much  as 
usual  himself — all  to  pieces,  with  a  bit  of  string 
for  his  braces,  and  his  boots  falling  off  his  feet, 
and  his  hat  an  insult  to  a  scarecrow. 

He  told  us  his  adventures,  which  were  not  very 
interesting ;  but  he  was  wiser  than  ever,  and  if 
he'd  only  lived  as  he  talked,  Luke  would  have  been 
a  very  successful  and  satisfactory  man.     In  one 
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way  he  was  changed,  however,  and  even  showed 
a   flickering   interest   in   work.     A   gipsy   woman 
had  taught  him  to  weave  withies  in  exchange  for 
saving  her  child's  life  in  a  pond.     It  had  fallen  in 
under  his  nose,  so  he  was  forced,  much  against  the 
grain,  to  rise  up  and  go  in  the  water  and  rescue  it. 
And  now  he  said  that,  if  I'd  buy  the  withy  wands, 
he'd  willingly  make  me  a  lot  of  good  farm  baskets. 
It  was  better  than  nothing  at  all,  and  I   liked 
the  good-for-nothing  cuss  still,   though  only  my 
own   vanity   made   me,    for   he   still   kept  up  the 
nonsense  about  me  being  a  man  much  out  of  the 
common,  and  so  on,  and  held  me  up  as  a  pattern 
husband  and  father  to  my  family.     Therefore  he 
had  his  osiers,  and  started  well  ;  but  too  quickly 
he  wearied  of  it  and  passed  on  his  knowledge  to 
my   boy,    Arthur ;    and   when    Arthur    could    do 
it,  Luke    Benjamin   never  touched  another  withy 
again.     But  he  had  an  argument  to  show  that  all 
the  credit  for  Arthur's  baskets  was  really  his,  and 
that  the  more  my  son  turned  out,  the  more  was  the 
honour  to  him,  and  the  better  we  ought  to  feed  him 
and   treat   him.     He   was   a  sort  of  joke  around 
the  place,  but  I  will  say  he  knew  his  luck,  which 
is  a  rare  branch  of  knowledge.     He  was  properly 
grateful,  and  while  he  took  freely  with  both  hands, 
he  never  undervalued,  and  did  honestly  try,  in  his 
own  casual,  haphazard  fashion,  to  make  it  up  to 
us.     Besides,  such  conscience  as  he  had,  he  always 
patched  up  quite  easy  with  the  old  story — that  he 
was  going  to  do  us  all  a  mighty  good  turn  in  the 
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time  to  come.  He  always  swore  to  that,  and 
declared  that  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  him. 

"You  wait,  farmer,"  he  said.  "It'll  all  be 
cleared  up  some  day.  I  don't  know  how,  nor  yet 
when,  but  it's  got  to  happen  as  time  goes  on.  I 
believe  in  God,"  he  says,  "and  I  know  nothing 
falls  out  without  a  reason.  Not  a  louse  bites  my 
back  without  a  reason,  I  do  assure  you,  so  you 
didn't  find  me  and  put  me  on  your  hoss  and  save 
my  life  without  a  reason,  and  that  reason's  a  good 
one,  and  will  most  certainly  come  out  in  the  end." 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  he  stopped,  and  then 
with  spring  he  was  off  again.  Four  years  it 
went  on  so,  and  the  only  quarrel  that  ever  he  had 
with  me  was  that  I  didn't  give  him  enough  to 
drink  ;  but  no  doubt  he  made  up  for  that  when 
the  winter  was  passed.  Moor-men  called  him  my 
*  lodger,'  and  laughed  at  me  a  lot  for  being  such 
a  silly  fool,  which  was  natural  enough  in  them  ; 
but  it's  easy  to  fall  into  a  habit  and  very  difficult 
to  break  away  again,  especially  if  another  human 
creature's  mixed  up  with  it.  So  Luke,  he  came 
and  went ;  and  each  year  he  was  getting  weaker 
and  feebler  along  of  his  bad  habits  ;  but  each  year 
the  winter  with  us,  and  the  warm  cast-off  clothes 
he  got,  and  the  wholesome  victuals,  put  him  in 
good  case  again,  so  that,  when  spring  came,  he 
could  go  off  on  the  tramp  in  pretty  good  condition. 
The  last  time  ever  he  returned  to  Dunnabridge, 
he  came  back  ill  with  a  cough  and  a  pain  in  his 
phest, 
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**'Tisall  my  own  damned  fault,"  he  explained. 
"  I  went  and  did  a  bit  of  work,  and  now  I'm 
punished  for  it.  After  some  bad  luck  and  being 
took  up  for  begging,  by  a  bobby  that  hid  in  the 
hedge  and  watched  me,  I  wove  a  basket  when  I 
came  out,  and  went  watercress  gathering.  There 
I  took  a  chill,  along  of  getting  wet  to  the  knee 
and  never  minding  it.  And  I  shan't  be  the  same 
man  no  more.  I  had  pewmonia  in  the  right  lung, 
and  it's  a  goner." 

However,  we  pulled  him  together,  and  when 
he  got  off  as  usual  in  April,  he  thought  he  was 
cured. 

But  he  never  came  to  Brownberry  again,  and 
I  remember,  when  he  was  due  and  didn't  show 
up,  that  my  wife  said  he'd  doubtless  died  far  ways 
off;  and  my  son  Thomas,  a  very  thinking  mortal, 
called  home  his  great  promise,  and  pointed  out 
how  it  had  come  to  nought,  like  promises  so 
often  do. 

But  Luke  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  after 
all,  as  the  sequel  showed  ;  and  when  it  was  over, 
and  the  crowner  had  sat  on  his  bones,  and  we 
found  time  to  figure  it  up,  we  could  see  plain 
enough  that  the  thing  in  his  mind  was  true,  and 
that,  in  a  way  the  poor  wretch  little  dreamed,  he'd 
done  the  great  deed  he  always  said  he  would  do. 

Just  a  card  he  was  in  the  game — a  card  of  little 
face  value,  God  knew  ;  but  God  also  knew  exactly 
when  to  play  the  poor  creature  for  all  he  was 
worth  ;  and  though  it  ain't  for  me  to  say  that  he 
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saved  the  game  for  a  better  than  himself,  yet  my 
wife  and  family  so  regarded  it,  and  do  most  stead- 
fast to  this  day,  and  my  neighbours  likewise. 

It  fell  out  on  this  fashion.  We'd  given  Benjamin 
up,  and — half  glad  and  half  sorry — were  forgetting 
him,  for  he  was  a  month  behind  time,  and  winter 
had  come  down  upon  us.  Then  there  fell  the 
annual  supper  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Buffaloes, 
up  to  Princetown,  and,  being  a  Buffalo  and  very 
proud  of  the  Order,  of  course  I  went  as  usual. 

Poor  Johnny  Slocombe,  from  Dartmeet,  it  was 
who  called  for  me ;  and  he'd  got  Ted  Bassett, 
from  Combstone,  along  with  him  in  his  market- 
cart,  and  Ted's  son,  young  Ted,  who  was  going 
to  be  made  a  Buffalo  that  very  night.  They 
stopped  by  appointment  for  me  at  the  corner,  by 
Brownberry  Farm,  and  off  we  drove  for  Prince- 
town  as  merry  as  grigs,  though  the  night  was 
rough  and  dark,  and  a  good  dollop  of  hail  mixed 
with  the  rain.  Little  we  knowed  who  was  in  poor 
Johnny  Slocombe's  market-cart  with  us  that  night ! 

I  mind  how  young  Ted,  who  was  a  bit  nervous 
of  the  ordeal  afore  him,  kept  asking  me  what  they 
did  to  'e  to  make  'e  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order, 
and  I  was  poking  a  bit  of  fun  at  him,  and  told 
him  how  he'd  be  called  upon  to  do  all  manner  of 
fantastic  things,  when  suddenly  Johnny  pulled 
up — so  sharp  that  we  was  all  very  near  thrown  out 
of  the  cart.  But  none  too  soon  had  he  stopped, 
for  his  hoss  was  very  near  on  top  of  a  man  lying 
full  length  in  the   road,  and  'twas  only  Johnny's 
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quick  sight  and  the  brave  light  thrown  ahead  by 
his  lamp  that  saved  us.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
hoss  —  a  young,  rather  fidgety  mare,  that  little 
liked  being  stopped  so  short  and  sudden  —  had 
just  touched  the  fallen  man  with  a  forefoot  and 
cut  the  flesh  on  his  shoulder. 

Well,  down  we  jumped  and  fetched  the  lamp 
to  the  stranger ;  and  the  first  thing  it  showed  was 
the  yellow  face  of  Luke  Benjamin.  He  was  in  a 
proper  state  of  ruination — wet  through  and  all 
skin  and  bones  by  the  look  of  it ;  but  he  wasn't 
dead— at  least,  we  didn't  think  he  could  be,  for 
he  was  still  warm  to  the  touch ;  and,  seeing  he 
was  right  in  the  highway,  he  couldn't  have 
dropped  for  long,  else  somebody  would  have 
found  him  or  run  over  him  earlier  in  the  evening. 

Of  course  I  had  to  stop,  the  man  being  a 
friend  of  mine,  so  to  speak,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  Slocombe  and  the  rest  should  go  on  their 
way  and  report  the  trouble  at  Princetown,  and 
see  if  they  could  get  the  prison  doctor,  a  very 
merciful  and  kindly  gentleman,  to  turn  out  and 
come  to  my  help.  Dark  as  a  wolfs  mouth  by 
now  it  was,  and  blowing  great  guns ;  but  with 
Bassett's  help  I  carried  the  unconscious  man  into 
a  gravel-pit  not  far  off  the  road,  and  wrapped 
my  heavy  coat  round  him  to  keep  life  in  his 
carcase,  if  it  could  be  done. 

They  went  off  and  left  me  to  my  watch,  and  I- 
calculated  that  it  must  be  a  good  hour  and  a  half 
before  rescue  could  be  hoped  for.     So  I  set  about 
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Benjamin,  and  rubbed  his  body  and  slapped  his 
chest  and  shouted  to  him  ;  but  I  couldn't  make 
him  hear,  and  presently  I  felt  his  heart  no  more, 
and  began  to  fear  a  good  bit  that  he  was  gone. 
Time  hung  heavy,  I  do  assure  you,  and  when  two 
hours  were  passed  and  nobody  came,  I  began  to 
worrit,  though  that's  a  trick  foreign  to  my  nature 
most  times.  I  was  so  cold  and  wet  as  a  frog 
myself  by  now,  and  felt  terrible  sure  that  Benjamin 
was  dead.  But  it  seemed  a  sin  to  leave  him,  for 
life's  a  mystery,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  quite 
possible  he  might  come  to  and  cry  for  a  fellow- 
creature  to  help  him  the  moment  my  back  was 
turned. 

It  looked  clear  enough,  of  course,  that  the  poor 
wretch  had  come  back  to  Dartymoor  as  usual, 
and  was  making  for  Brownberry,  when  the  storm 
knocked  him  over  like  a  starling,  and  the  bitter 
cold  dropped  him  only  three  mile  from  his  haven. 
So  there  it  was,  and  I  waited  another  hour,  and 
then  felt  that  something  must  be  done.  And,  God 
forgive  me,  I  was  angered  with  Slocombe  and 
Bassett,  and  actually  cussed  them  aloud. 

Smith  Hill  Farm  happened  to  be  the  nearest 
human  dwelling-place  within  reach,  and  there  I 
ordained  to  run,  for  it  looked  now  as  if  the  prison 
doctor  weren't  going  to  turn  out,  and  as  if  my  pals 
wouldn't  be  back  till  after  the  Buffalo  Supper  at 
*  Duchy  Hotel.'  I  felt  a  good  bit  puzzled, 
naturally,  and  a  good  bit  angered,  I  must  iay  ; 
for  it  seemed  to  me  a  thought  unchristian  on  the 
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face  of  it,  and,  for  my  part,  I  wouldn't  have  left 
a  dog  or  sheep  in  such  a  plight,  let  alone  a  man. 
However,  I  didn't  waste  much  thought  on  that, 
but  just  propped  up  Benjamin  with  his  back 
against  the  gravel  -  pit,  and  then  went  off  across 
the  moor  to  Smith  Hill  so  fast  as  I  could  crawl. 
But  the  cramp  was  biting  into  my  thighs  some- 
thing cruel,  and  my  speed  was  poor.  I  knew 
Farmer  French  would  be  up  along  with  the 
Buffaloes,  though  his  missis  was  safe  to  be  home  ; 
and  so  she  was,  and  when  she  saw  my  plight 
and  heard  my  tale,  the  first  thing  the  woman 
done  was  to  pour  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and 
water  into  me,  and  fetch  a  few  of  her  husband's 
clothes  and  make  me  don  'em.  She  was  like 
that — sense  made  alive,  you  may  say.  Then  she 
set  off  herself  with  me  to  the  gravel-pit,  and  there 
was  the  poor  tramp  just  as  I'd  left  him,  with  his 
jaw  dropped  and  his  eyes  open,  and  the  sleet 
slapping  in  his  face  and  the  wind  lifting  his 
tattered  rag  of  a  beard.  Mrs  French  held  the 
lantern  to  him  and  said  he  was  certainly  dead. 

"  Us'll  carry  him  to  Smith  Hill,"  she  said. 
'•That's  the  best." 

And  she  was  a  strong  hulk  of  a  woman  very 
well  used  to  men's  work,  so  between  us  we  took 
Benjamin — a  light  weight  enough  for  two.  Dead 
he  was  without  a  doubt,  but  she  didn't  mind  a 
corpse  more  than  she'd  have  minded  a  loin  of 
beef,  and  decided  that  he'd  better  be  left  in  the 
scullery. 
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"You  go  home,"  she  said.  '* That's  the  place 
for  you.  You're  finger-cold,  and  so  like  as  not 
the  marrow  in  your  bones  be  frozen,  and  that's 
a  very  dangerous  thing.  And  my  husband  will 
be  back  in  half  an  hour  or  less,  for  'tis  after  ten 
o'clock,  and  belike  he'll  throw  some  light  upon  it." 

I  was  fairly  beat  by  now,  and  took  the  advice 
of  Mrs  French,  a  woman  whose  advice  was  always 
worth  taking,  in  my  experience.  So  home  I 
tramped  with  my  strange  tale,  and  to  bed  I  went, 
in  some  doubt  how  I'd  find  myself  next  morning. 

But  I  was  none  the  worse,  though  with  day- 
dawn  there  came  news  that  made  me  a  melancholy 
and  forlorn  creature  for  many  a  day  after.  The 
mystery  was  explained  afore  cock-light,  for  then 
French  rode  over  from  Smith  Hill,  and  told  me 
of  the  terrible  and  fatal  things  that  had  happened. 

It  was  like  this.  At  Ockerry  Bridge,  between 
Two  Bridges  and  Princetown — a  tricky  place  in 
the  dark — Johnny  Slocombe  and  his  party  had 
come  to  grief.  What  went  wrong  actually  won't 
be  known  till  Doomsday,  since  there  was  none  left 
to  tell  the  tale,  for  Johnny  had  been  pitched  clean 
over  the  bridge  into  Black-a-brook,  and  broke  his 
neck  on  the  spot ;  and  if  he  hadn't  broke  his  neck, 
he'd  have  been  drownded  ;  and  Ted  Bassett  had 
been  crushed  between  the  bridge  and  the  cart,  and 
was  dead  when  they  got  to  him  ;  and  young  Ted 
still  lived,  but  he'd  fallen  behind  the  horse  and 
been  kicked  on  the  head  ;  he  died  thirty-six  hours 
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after  without  recovering  his  wits.  A  wheel  was 
off  the  market-cart,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had  given 
way  at  the  bridge  and  so  caused  the  fatal  accident. 
Or,  of  course,  by  some  oversight,  Slocombe  might 
have  driven  into  the  bridge  itself,  for  'twas  too 
narrow  for  safety  all  times,  and  never  a  dab  of 
whitewash  to  show  it  in  the  dark. 

So  that  was  what  Luke  Benjamin  done  for  me, 
and  though  the  manner  of  the  deed  was  hidden 
from  him,  yet  the  feeling  that  he'd  do  me  a 
service  some  time  was  always  there ;  and  by  his 
own  death  he  most  certainly  saved  my  life,  as 
every  thinking  man  and  woman  agreed  when  the 
story  came  to  be  told. 

'Twas  a  nine-days'  wonder  and  a  great  sorrow 
to  many  of  us,  besides  the  widows  and  children. 
And  I  put  up  a  tidy  bit  of  moor-stone  to  Luke, 
with  his  name  and  date,  for  he  deserved  it  in  my 
judgment.  He  was  only  the  unconscious  servant 
of  the  Lord,  and  it  would  be  false  sense  and 
contrary  to  the  intellects  to  praise  him  for  what 
he  done.  Yet  'tis  a  solemn  certainty  that  my 
Maker  used  him  to  save  my  life,  and  we  was  all 
very  grateful  to  God,  I'm  sure,  and  did  what  we 
could  for  honour  to  the  poor  dust  that  had 
worked  out  His  will. 
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Jane  Cann  was  one  of  they  people  so  terribly  in- 
terested in  her  own  character  that  it  upset  the 
happiness  of  life  for  her  husband.  Because  the 
folk  who  take  themselves  too  seriously  be  almost 
dead  sure  to  take  other  people  not  seriously 
enough  ;  and  that  was  what  she  done.  Not  that  it 
mattered  to  the  world  at  large,  because  the  world 
at  large  don't  care  a  straw  how  you  take  it.  In 
fact,  you  may  take  it  or  leave  it :  'tis  a  long  sight 
too  busy  to  bother  about  you  or  your  opinions ; 
but  in  the  matter  of  a  woman's  husband  the  case  is 
different,  and  when  Jane  Cann  let  her  good  man 
see,  day  in,  day  out,  that  she  was  a  lot  more  in- 
terested in  herself  than  in  him,  he  began  to  get 
restive  and  liked  it  little.  She  was  his  second,  and 
much  younger  than  him,  and  she'd  took  him  for 
his  farm  and  savings — he  being  a  childless  widower 
and  much  gone  upon  her ;  but  her  line  of  action 
cooled  his  ardour  a  bit,  and  she  had  a  nasty  way  of 
looking  forward  into  the  far  future  that  got  on 
Harry  Cann's  nerves  before  they'd  been  wedded  a 
year. 
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'Twas  always  Number  One  first  and  the  rest  no- 
where with  Jane,  and  if  a  woman  cultivates  that 
little  weakness,  even  the  fondest  of  men  will  snort 
sometimes.  And  Harry  lost  his  patience  one  even- 
ing and  hit  out  from  the  shoulder.  She'd  been 
thinking  about  her  future,  as  usual,  for  she  didn't 
disguise  the  fact  that  it  looked  a  lot  more  interest- 
ing than  her  present ;  and  she'd  been  saying  how, 
when  Harry  was  dead  and  gone,  she  should  see  a 
bit  of  the  world  outside  Dartymoor,  and  very  like 
travel  as  far  as  Exeter  or  Plymouth.  And  then 
her  husband  let  go  on  her,  much  to  her  surprise. 

"  I'll  thank  you  to  keep  your  beastly  plans  to 
yourself,"  he  said.  "I'm  properly  fed  up  with 
what  be  going  to  happen  to  you  when  I'm  dead 
and  gone,  and  I'll  have  you  to  know  that  there's 
nothing  I'm  less  interested  in  than  that.  You 
never  begin  a  bit  of  a  speech  nowadays  without 
them  words,  'When  you  be  dead  and  gone,' and 
I'll  remind  you,  if  you  please,  that  I  ban't  dead 
nor  yet  gone,  and  I  ban't  going  a  day  sooner 
than  God  pleases  for  you  or  any  other  body ;  so 
now,  then  ! " 

Jane  looked  at  him  with  her  cold,  blue,  jackdaw 
eyes.  You  never  saw  her  flustered  or  put  about. 
She  always  stabbed  in  a  voice  as  gentle  as  a  mother 
singing  her  child  to  sleep. 

"It's  only  common  sense,  Harry.  You  be 
twenty-five  years  older  than  me,"  she  said  to  him. 

<< Common  sense  be  damned!"  he  answered 
back.     "Give  me  common  decency,  and  that's  a 
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thing  you  don't  know  the  meaning  of,  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  I'm  sixty-five,  and  if  you  read  the  Cann 
grave-stones  in  the  churchyard,  you'll  find  out  a 
well-known  thing — which  is  that  the  men  in  my 
family  either  go  off  in  a  declinement  in  their  early 
twenties,  or  else  hold  on  till  they'm  up  home  eighty 
years  old  and  more  !  So  in  the  proper  course  of 
nature  I  shan't  be  dead  and  gone  for  twenty  year 
yet.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  I'll  thank  you  to  keep 
my  death  off  your  tongue  so  long  as  you  be  in  my 
presence,  Jane  Cann.  Clack  as  you  please  about 
it  behind  my  back,  for  I  know  'tis  your  favourite 
subject ;  but  not  afore  my  face — else  I  shall  tell 
more  than  you'll  like  to  hear." 

'Twas  a  long  speech  for  Harry,  and  I,  as  had 
the  luck  to  be  listening,  congratulated  him  upon  it 
afterwards,  when  his  missis  was  gone.  For  after 
he'd  done,  she  took  up  her  work  and  just  looked 
at  him  and  went  out  of  the  kitchen  ;  and  if  eyes 
could  have  knocked  ten  year  off  the  twenty  that 
Cann  counted  on,  they'd  have  been  knocked  off 
that  instant  moment. 

She  plagued  the  man  pretty  bad  as  life  went  on, 
but  the  funny  thing  was  that  Jane  herself  began 
to  hold  out  the  first  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  not 
Harry.  He  had  a  fine  digestion,  which  be  the 
greatest  and  first  thing  to  keep  a  man  up  in  a  life- 
long fight  with  his  yoke-fellow,  if  he  takes  one  ; 
whereas,  along  of  thinking  about  her  noble  self  so 
much,  and  devoting  all  her  energies  and  hopes 
and    plans    to   the    future,   Jane    overlooked    the 
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present.  But  the  present  don't  overlook  us.  The 
battle  of  life  be  a  daily  thing,  and  time  was  getting 
in  the  thin  of  the  wedge  with  Jane  far  quicker  than 
she  guessed.  Her  nerves  was  the  trouble — born 
with  bad  nerves,  seemingly  ;  but  nerves  have  their 
uses,  and  hers,  always  on  edge  as  they  appeared 
to  be,  produced  very  queer  results,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking.  Jane  came  of  a  family  with  the 
second-sight,  and  she'd  got  a  pinch  of  the  gift,  and 
maybe  'twas  that  made  her  so  touchy  and  tender 
in  many  directions.  But  one  thing  she  certainly 
did  seem  to  see  afore  it  happened,  and,  naturally, 
being  such  an  ownself  woman,  the  thing  had  to  do 
with  her  and  none  other. 

When  she  was  very  near  fifty,  and  far  less 
hopeful  about  the  future  than  after  marriage,  she 
got  a  sudden  deathly  fear  of  bosses,  and  wouldn't 
sit  behind  one,  let  alone  drive  it.  She'd  always 
been  market-woman  till  then,  and  'twas  very  ill- 
convenient  for  Harry  Cann,  because  in  the  old 
times  his  lady  had  always  been  at  her  best  o' 
market-day,  and  made  no  bones  about  driving  the 
market-cart  into  Tavistock  from  Merivale,  where 
she  lived  to.  But  now  she  flatly  refused,  and  said 
it  had  come  into  her  mind  cruel  fierce  that  she 
must  never  go  behind  a  boss  again,  because  if  she 
did,  the  hoss  would  run  away  and  make  fearful 
trouble  and  shorten  her  days. 

'Twas  one  of  they  obstinate  fancies  the  females 
will  get ;  but  knowing  there  was  second-sight  in 
her  family,  of  course  Harry  had  to  take  it  serious. 
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Indeed,  nobody  could  say  of  him  he  wasn't  a  very 
good  and  patient  husband,  and  though  he'd  drawn 
a  blank,  for  she  never  even  brought  him  children, 
he  was  particular  careful  not  to  confess  it,  and  as 
life  v/ent  on  and  the  case  was  altered,  he  stood  up 
for  Jane,  and  only  saw  her  good  side,  and  often 
healed  a  bit  of  trouble  made  round  about  by  her 
sharp  tongue  or  selfish  nature. 

And  then  she  began  to  get  further  fancies,  and 
'afore  you  could  look  round,  the  boot  was  on  the 
other  leg,  and  it  looked  as  if  she  was  going  to  be  a 
bed-lier  and  a  chronicle   invalid   without  a  spark 
o'  nature  left  in  her!     Her  voice   was  enough  to 
darken  the  life  of  any  man,  for  'twas  the  mourn- 
fulest  sound  as  ever  I  heard.     A  croaking  raven  be 
a  merry  bird  to  her,  and  a  guinea-hen,  compared 
with  Jane  Cann,   have  charm  and  variety.     Two 
notes   she   spoke   on — like   the   breathing  in   and 
letting   out  of  a  sigh — and   gradually   she  got  to 
believing  that  the  only  thing  worth  living  for  was 
patent  medicines  ;  and  the  only  human  hand  she 
ever  wanted   to  touch  was   her  own — to  feel   her 
pulse.     Jane   didn't  like  doctors ;    but  leave  her 
alone  in  a  chemist's  shop,  and  a  little  bit  of  her 
old  girlhood's  happiness  and  content  would  steal 
over  her.     She  said   she  was   going  to  die   come 
presently,  and  her  note  was  changed,  and  instead 
of  *'  When  you  be  dead  and  gone,  Harry,"  she  got 
to  say,  *'  When  I  be  dead  and  gone." 

And  Harry  liked  that  better,  and  made  a  rare 
fuss  over  her. 
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'Twas  one  of  they  mysterious  tricks  of  Provi- 
dence, for  Providence  be  a  clever  joker  if  you  look 
at  it  from  the  outside  ;  'tis  only  along  of  being 
the  objects  of  the  joke  most  times  that  us  humans 
can't  see  the  fun.  Anyway,  Jane  was  right,  and 
down  the  hill  she  went,  very  suent  and  regular,  till 
she  got  to  be  a  mere  reed  shaken  in  the  wind.  But 
she  was  keenly  interested  in  herself  to  the  last, 
and  sucked  a  lot  of  comfort,  latterly,  out  of  wonder- 
ing what  size  her  reward  was  like  to  be  when  she 
soared  aloft  to  her  eternal  home. 

"I  only  hope  the  poor  soul  won't  be  dis- 
appointed," said  Harry;  *'  but  if  everybody  who 
gets  their  liver  go  wrong  and  dies  of  it,  is  to  have 
the  set-out  in  Heaven  that  Jane  have  planned,  then 
'twill  take  a  pretty  fair  bite  out  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
in  my  opinion.  She  was  always  death  on  property, 
and  she've  got  an  idea  that  her  mansion  up  aloft 
won't  stand  in  less  than  fifty  acres;  but  I  don't 
know — it's  axing  a  lot." 

She  kept  her  steadfast  second-sight  to  the  end, 
did  Jane  Cann,  and  just  afore  the  finish,  when  she 
was  no  better'n  a  dead  leaf  waiting  to  flutter  from 
the  bough,  she  prayed  to  Harry  that  it  should  be 
a  walking  funeral. 

''  Don't  you  let  no  bosses  draw  me  to  my  grave," 
she  said.  ''  Let  six  labouring-men  carry  me  ;  and 
the  money  saved  you  can  put  into  the  tombstone." 

And  Harry  gladly  promised  it  should  be  so; 
while  as  to  the  tombstone,  he  hid  his  mind  on  that 
matter,  and  merely  nodded  thoughtful  -  like  when 
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she  explained  her  idea.  She  had  a  very  fine  fancy 
of  a  marble  dove  squatted  on  a  marble  cross,  with 
gold  lettering  and  a  few  sundries  and  a  verse — the 
same  that  was  on  her  mother's  grave.  And  Harry 
said  nothing  would  be  more  poetical ;  but  he  didn't 
say  it  should  be  done. 

Then  she  died,  and  the  relations  wouldn't  hear 
of  the  walking  funeral,  and  was  shocked  that  such 
a  thing  should  have  been  thought  upon  for  a  woman 
of  the  Bassett  race.  Harry,  of  course,  explained 
that  it  was  her  own  wish  ;  but  a  plucky  lot  they 
cared  for  that !  The  funeral  was  to  do  honour  to 
the  Bassett  race,  not  to  the  dead  ;  and  Harry,  being 
in  a  frame  of  mind  when  he  found  it  hard  to  deny 
anybody  anything,  along  of  his  own  full  cup  of 
joy,  agreed  for  a  hearse  and  feathers  and  two 
mourning-coaches. 

And  then  Jane  Cann's  second-sight  came  in,  for 
be  shot  if  the  steam-roller  didn't  frighten  the  horses, 
and  though  they'd  never  galloped  in  their  lives 
afore  to  human  knowledge,  they  fairly  took  charge 
outside  Jim  Mortimer's  farm,  before  the  funeral  had 
gone  a  hundred  yards  !  Bill  Parsons  was  driving, 
and  if  he'd  cleared  the  cattle  trough  all  might 
have  been  well,  except  for  the  shame  of  a  gallop- 
ing corpse  ;  but  he  didn't,  and  an  off-wheel  came 
away,  and  the  door  flew  ope  and  Jane  Cann  was 
in  the  street  on  her  face  before  you  could  blow 
your  nose. 

Thank  God,  nothing  what  you  might  call  un- 
seemly or   indelicate   happened,   for   not  a  screw 
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shook.  'Twas  one  of  Waycott's  coffins,  that'll  take 
the  Trump  of  Doom  to  open  'em — in  Waycott's 
opinion. 

It  all  came  of  not  respecting  the  wishes  of  the 
dead  ;  and  to  show  you  how  human  nature  works, 
I  may  relate  that  Harry's  conscience  pricked  him 
cruel  sharp  after  that  adventure,  though,  quite 
properly,  he  put  all  the  fault  on  the  Bassett  people. 
But  he  went  uneasy  in  his  mind  till  the  earth  was 
settled  down,  and  then  he  surprised  everybody, 
himself  included,  by  putting  up  the  very  identical 
monument  that  Jane  Cann  had  wanted  I  'Twas  all 
there  to  the  dove  and  her  mother's  verse — quite 
a  nine-days'  wonder,  you  might  say.  Yet  there 
was  a  bit  of  feeling  against  Jane  in  Harry's  mind 
to  the  very  last,  for  when  the  folk  enquired  why  for 
he  hadn't  left  room  for  his  own  name  on  the  steps 
of  the  cross,  he  said  as  he  was  bound  for  another 
port,  and  meant  to  lie  along  with  his  first,  on  the 
lew  side  of  the  church  tower,  where  the  grey  birds 
sing  of  a  morning.  ^'You  never  know  what  be 
happening  underground  when  bones  get  together," 
he  said. 
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It  was  not  often  that  a  woman  entered  Jacob 
Purley's  shop,  and  when  she  did,  for  a  husband 
or  a  brother  she  came.  He  sold  leather  and  steel 
and  the  things  needed  in  the  business  of  the 
ploughman  and  carter,  the  gamekeeper  and 
huntsman.  A  bright  array  of  brass-bound  whips 
shone  in  a  sheaf  among  the  attractions  of  Mr 
Purley's  window  ;  and  there  one  might  also  see 
horse  -  cloths,  stirrups,  bridles,  and  a  glittering 
assortment  of  those  brass  decorations  that  shine 
and  jingle  on  the  collars  of  draught  -  horses  to 
tell  of  vanished  superstition.  Bottles  of  lotion, 
saddlery,  a  hunter's  horn  or  two,  oil,  gunpowder, 
and  every  sort  of  strap  and  buckle  might  be  pur- 
chased at  Mr  Purley's  ;  and  behind  his  counter, 
in  an  odour  of  cobbler's  wax  and  leather,  he  sat, 
always  ready  to  oblige  his  least  and  greatest 
customers.  He  loved  work  for  itself,  and  was 
never  seen  outside  his  shop,  save  when  the  shutters 
were  up. 

Jacob  was  five-and-fifty,  of  a  kindly  disposition, 
and  fond  of  children,  but  reserved  and  shy.     He 
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avoided  women,  and  if  any  tincture  of  bitterness 
touched  his  tongue,  it  was  on  the  subject  of  the  sex. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  with  one  sister  many  years 
younger  than  himself;  and  it  was  remembered  as 
a  remarkable  fact  by  the  village  of  Little  Silver 
that  when  Mary  Purley  wedded  a  Chagford  man, 
a  year  before  the  incidents  to  be  related,  Jacob 
made  no  alteration  in  the  course  of  his  methodical 
life,  and  did  not  go  across  the  road  to  attend  the 
wedding.  His  misogyny  was  variously  explained, 
and  the  maids  and  mothers  of  Little  Silver  doubted 
not  that  he  had  suffered  some  sad  experience  in  his 
youth. 

Otherwise,  argued  they,  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  so  upstanding  and  personable  a  man 
should  have  reached  the  confines  of  old  age  a 
bachelor. 

There  was  his  refreshing  affection  for  children 
to  show  that  no  unnatural  aversion  from  the  joys 
of  the  family  circle  had  restrained  him  ;  and  other 
signs  did  not  lack  to  prove  that  some  accidental 
disaster  must  have  come  between  Jacob  and  the 
delights  of  a  wife  and  little  ones.  So  at  least  the 
village  argued  ;  but  none  could  speak  with  confi- 
dence, for  the  man's  character,  dignity,  and  reserve 
were  such  that  none  ever  broke  through  to  his 
secrets  or  knew  the  inner  truth  of  him. 

He  lived  alone  over  his  shop,  save  for  the  service 
of  ancient  Milly  Burt,  the  charwoman,  who  devoted 
six  hours  a  day  to  his  comfort.  His  course  of  life 
was  exceedingly  regular  and  his  leisure  brief.     An 
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hour  a  night  he  spent  at  Nicholas  Westover's 
inn,  *  The  Traveller's  Rest,'  and  that  was  all 
the  fun  he  permitted  himself;  while  once  a 
week  only  he  took  a  walk — and  that  was  on 
Sunday  —  to  and  fro  betwixt  Chagford  Parish 
Church  and  his  home.  To  the  church  of  Little 
Silver  Mr  Purley  never  went,  because  the  vicar 
bought  nothing  at  his  shop. 

Hither,  on  a  winter  day,  came  a  stranger  woman. 
She  was  of  a  brisk  and  birdlike  appearance,  neat 
and  precise  in  her  attire,  very  certain  of  herself, 
and  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

"I'm  wanting  some  embrocation,  treble  strength, 
for  my  pony,"  she  said.  "  He's  new  to  these  parts, 
and  that  lane  as  you  call  '  Feather  Bed  Lane ' — 
Lord  knows  why — frightened  him  yesterday.  He 
slipped,  and  I  had  to  pull  him  up,  and  he's  hurt 
his  hock.  And  I  want  a  hone,  and  I  want  a  new 
dog-collar,  with  my  name  on  it,  and  I  want  a 
datcher's  sickle." 

He  nodded. 

*'For  your  good   man,  no  doubt?" 

**  For  myself.  I  ain't  got  a  good  man — nor  yet 
a  bad  man,  for  that  matter." 

"Ah!  Then  you'll  be  Miss  Wedlake— Miss 
Joanna  Wedlake,  by  all  accounts?" 

"Yes;  that's  right.  I've  come  into  Lane  End 
Cottage,  owing  to  the  death  of  my  Uncle  Wedlake, 
who  have  left  it  to  me  ;  and,  since  I  be  fond  of 
out  -  o'  -  door  work,  I  be  going  to  take  on  his 
huckster  business.     And  why  not?" 
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**  Well,  us  have  a  good  bit  coarse  weather  up 
in  these  parts,  and  'tis  rough  work  for  a  woman, 
I  should  fear." 

'*Be  you  the  sort  that  thinks  we're  all  made 
o'  cotton  wool?"  she  asked. 

And  Mr  Purley  looked  into  her  bright  eyes,  and 
observed  that  she  was  comely,  strong,  and  well 
set  up.  A  streak  of  grey  had  touched  her  hair, 
and  her  face  was  weathered,  but  time  had  not 
dimmed  the  fine  nut-brown  of  Miss  Wedlake's 
complexion,  or  set  any  disfiguring  wrinkle  upon 
her  countenance. 

**  I  be  the  sort  that  don't  think  about  women  one 
way  or  t'other,"  he  answered.  "A  man  who  sets 
out  to  find  what  a  woman  be  made  of  is  wasting 
his  time,  in  my  opinion.  And  I'll  say  no  more — 
if  you  was  all  made  o'  cotton  wool,  the  world  would 
be  a  happier  place." 

She  laughed,  and  showed  her  strong,  white 
teeth. 

'' There's  plenty  of  the  cotton  wool  sort  for  those 
that  like  'em.  And  whether  or  no,  for  every  soft, 
silly  woman  in  the  world  there's  two  soft,  silly 
men." 

Mr  Purley  responded  to  this  challenge,  and  they 
argued  with  no  little  humour  and  imagination. 

''  'Tis  said  that  there's  a  man  for  every  woman 
in  the  world  and  a  woman  for  every  man,"  he 
answered;  "  and,  for  my  part,  I  believe  it.  Of 
course,  there's  a  lot  of  worthy  human  creatures 
going  about  their  work  that  ban't  men  nor  yet 
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women.  The  noble  name  of  '  man  '  or  *  woman 
be  too  fine  for  'em.  I  call  that  sort  *  neuters,'  like 
the  working  bees.  They  ain't  got  no  more  family- 
feeling  than  caterpillars.  They  be  very  useful, 
proper  people,  but  they  ain't  men  and  women  in 
no  high  sense — they  be  just  human  machines." 

She  admitted  this. 

"  I  know  the  sort.  I  be  one  myself,  for  that 
matter." 

''You,  ma'am  I  Bless  your  life,  never  was 
anything  less  like  a  neuter  than  you  be.  A  most 
well-favoured  piece,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  say  so. 
No — no  ;  they  poor  things  I  speak  of  ban't  built 
on  your  model  at  all.  You'll  mark  'em  a  mile 
off — flat,  hard-featured,  short -mannered,  chilly 
creatures.  Not  that  I  did  ought  to  say  anything 
against  'em." 

"  Why  for  not?"  she  asked. 

The  saddler  hesitated.  It  was  very  seldom  that 
he  permitted  himself  so  much  conversation,  even 
with  an  acquaintance,  and  he  found  time  to  wonder 
how  a  strange  woman  should  have  such  power  to 
loosen  his  lips.  But  a  sort  of  sympathy  seemed 
to  obtain  between  them.  He  was  about  to  reply, 
when  a  small  child  came  into  the  shop. 

"  Pese,  Mr  Purley,  a  pennyworf  of  cobbler's  wax 
for  muvver,"  she  said,  and  put  a  sticky  copper  on 
the  counter. 

Mr  Purley  beamed,  and  the  elder  customer 
observed  the  pleasure  of  his  eyes.  The  wrinkles 
round  them  increased  until  they  looked  like  little 
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stars  set  in  countless  rays,  but  the  wrinkles  on  his 
forehead  grew  fainter  and  smoothed  out  consider- 
ably.    The  child  was  clearly  a  joy  to  him. 

"So  you  shall,  my  pretty.  And  how's  Annie 
to-day?"  asked  Jacob. 

Annie  said  that  she  was  well,  and  gazed  at  him 
enquiringly.  It  was  clear  that  her  relations  with 
Mr  Purley  were  intimate,  but  she  was  not  prepared 
to  display  the  truth  before  a  stranger. 

Joanna  Wedlake,  however,  struck  a  right  note, 
and  her  face  reassured  the  infant.  Annie  turned 
to  Jacob  and  asked  a  confidential  question. 

"  Have  'e  got  any  more  of  they  pineapple  dops, 
Mr  Purley?" 

"Yes,  I  have  then — six  more — and  I  want  a 
proper  kiss  for  every  one  of  'em,"  he  said. 

Kisses  are  cheap  at  five  years  old,  and  Annie, 
being  lifted  to  the  counter,  not  only  caressed  the 
saddler  with  abandon,  but  displayed  a  cynical 
indifference  to  the  spectator  while  so  doing.  She 
ate  the  pineapple  drops  one  by  one,  showered  her 
favours  on  the  giver,  and,  when  they  were  all  gone, 
toddled  off  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Such  was  the 
exhilarating  effect  of  the  refreshment  that  she  even 
kissed  Miss  Wedlake  also  before  setting  out. 

"Ain't  she  a  dinky  maid?"  asked  Mr  Purley. 
"One  of  four — two  boys  and  two  girls.  They 
Bassetts  at  Berry  Down.  A  proper  little  tibby 
lamb,  I  call  her!" 

"You  was  saying?" 

"Ah,  yes!     I   was  saying  that  I   be  a  neuter 
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myself  in  a  way,  and  so  I  didn't  ought  to  say  harsh 
things  against  'em." 

"You  !     And  that  fond  of  children,  seemingly." 

But  Mr  Purley  would  say  no  more.  The  clock 
struck  noon,  and  his  conscience  smote  him. 

"Here,  here,  here!"  he  cried.  "If  I  haven't 
been  wasting  your  time  by  very  near  half-an-hour, 
and  me  a  man  whose  motto  is  '  Work ' !  Let's 
see — the  embrocation,  the  hone,  the  sickle — 'tis 
sharp  —  and  the  dog-collar.  I'll  have  it  wrote 
on,  'Miss  J.  Wedlake,  Lane  End.'  And  as  to 
me  —  well,  human  nature's  a  miz-maze,  and  my 
character  ban't  interesting  except  to  myself." 

" 'Tis  very  difficult  to  explain  ourselves,  let 
alone  other  people,"  she  admitted.  "  For  my  part, 
I  always  say  you  might  so  soon  expect  honey  from 
a  beetle  as  sense  from  a  man,  but  you've  got  your 
share,  seemingly." 

After  this  graceful  compliment  Miss  Wedlake 
withdrew  with  her  purchases,  and  the  saddler 
wasted  yet  another  five  minutes  in  looking  after 
her  and  weighing  her  opinions.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  a  very  remarkable 
woman. 

"To  think  I  should  catch  myself  opening  my 
my  mouth  so  amazing  wide  to  any  female — let 
alone  a  foreigner  I "  he  mused.  "But  she  won't 
be  a  foreigner  no  more  now,  and  if  she  be  going  to 
bring  a  pennyworth  of  sense  into  Little  Silver — 
'tis  so  much  gained,  no  doubt." 

s 
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II 

The  company  at  '  The  Traveller's  Rest '  was  mak- 
ing merry,  for  Christmas  had  come  within  sight,  and 
the  slate  club  of  Little  Silver  promised  good  things 
to  its  subscribers.  Mr  Purley  was  the  secretary  of 
this  institution.  He  belonged  to  that  useful  order 
of  men  who  love  office  ;  and  now  there  came  a  night 
when  he  read  a  statement  of  the  most  gratifying 
character  to  some  five-and-twenty  members  assem- 
bled in  Nicholas  Westover's  bar-parlour. 

"Thanks  to  the  watching  Lord,"  said  Jacob, 
*'us  have  had  no  sickness  worth  the  name.  In 
fact,  there  was  only  Joe  Fry  here,  as  scatted  his 
hand  in  the  quarry  and  was  out  o'  work  for  six 
weeks.  And  never  have  us  had  a  braver  bit  o' 
money  compounding  at  interest.  'Twill  be  gold 
all  round  this  year  for  the   'share  out.'" 

The  business  of  the  club  was  soon  over,  and 
after  Peter  Slade,  the  oldest  member,  had  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  secretary  for  his  services, 
and  to  Mr.  Westover  for  lending  the  bar-parlour  of 
'  The  Traveller's  Rest '  on  all  necessary  occasions, 
the  party  returned  to  the  taproom,  and  Nicholas 
broached  a  Christmas  barrel,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  inn.  The  talk  ranged  over  the  past 
year,  its  good  and  evil,  and  the  changes  that  it  had 
brought  to  the  village.  John  Smerdon  painted  the 
pictures  vividly  in  a  few  phrases.  As  Vicar's 
churchwarden,  he  claimed  to  be  a  man  with  inner 
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knowledge,  and   he   loved   the   least  chronicle   of 
local  gossip  or  incident. 

'"Tis  in  a  nutshell,"  he  said,  ''and  no  great 
history  made,  except  Bob  Burt,  old  Milly  Burt's 
nephew,  getting  five  pound  for  catching  the  chap 
as  burned  his  master's  cornstack.  I  don't  mind  no 
other  adventure  worth  naming,  'cept  your  sister's 
twins,  Jacob  Purley.  There  was  three  couples 
married  and  seven  childer  christened  and  seven 
fellow  citizens  buried,  four  women  and  two  men, 
and  one  man-child— that  gipsy's  babe,  her  that 
was  brought  to  bed  in  your  barn,  Peter  Slade. 
Then,  when  old  Silas  Wedlake  died  at  Lane  End, 
he  left  the  place  to  his  niece.  Miss  Joanna 
Wedlake,  who  be  there  now,  struggling  very 
valiant  with  the  huckstering  business,  though,  in 
my  judgment,  it  ban't  no  work  for  a  woman." 

''  As  to  that,  it  would  puzzle  the  Dowl  nowadays 
to  say  what  be  woman's  work  and  what  ban't," 
declared  the  innkeeper.  *'Why,  Guy  Fawkes 
alive,  they'll  take  on  anything  and  everything  of 
late,  from  riding  a  race-hoss  to  killing  a  pig  ;  and 
be  blessed  if  the  twoads  don't  want  to  vote  for 
Members  of  Parliament,  just  like  you  and  me  I  " 

'"Tis  all  owing  to  this  baggering  education  us 
give  the  females,"  said  Peter  Slade.  "They  can't 
carry  it,  no  more  than  some  bosses  can  carry  corn. 
It  have  made  'em  light-headed  and  above  them- 
selves ;  and  if  I  had  my  way,  I  wouldn't  let  the 
girls  spend  so  much  time  to  school,  but  larn  'em 
their  place,  which   their  grandmothers  knew,  but 
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they  have  quite  forgotten.  They'll  say  the  women 
ought  to  offer  marriage  to  the  men  next  and  a  few 
other  rash  and  reckless  ideas  !  And  as  to  work, 
woman's  work  be  no  good  to  'em  nowadays.  The 
wash-tub  and  the  darning-needle  be  only  fit  for 
slaves — so  they  tell." 

*'You  go  too  far,  Peter,"  argued  Mr  Purley. 
"  You  must  remember  that  you  be  up  home  eighty- 
nine  year  old,  and  no  doubt  at  that  dizzy  age  'tis 
very  hard  for  you  to  see  things  as  this  generation 
sees  'em  ;  but  Miss  Wedlake  have  had  a  talk  off 
and  on  with  me,  and  I'm  bound  to  tell  you  there's 
a  good  bit  in  what  she  says.  She's  no  feeling  for 
the  modern  females,  and  says  she's  cruel  sorry  for 
their  men  folk,  but  that's  not  to  keep  women  down 
like  you  do.    She's  got  a  very  large  heart,  and " 

'*  Hallo  !  hallo  !  List  to  the  saddler  !  "  cried  Joe 
Fry.  *''Tis  sartain  Miss  Wedlake  must  be  a  bit 
of  a  wonder  to  make  an  old  bachelor  like  you  so 
hot  for  her,  Jacob  Purley." 

"I  ban't  hot  for  her,  Joe — no  more  hot  for  her 
than  I  be  for  the  moon.  But  if  a  man  of  my 
age  can't  praise  where  praise  is  due — male  or 
female — 'tis  a  pity.  The  woman's  a  brave  creature, 
and  surprising  witty  and  bursting  with  sense,  in 
my  opinion.  She's  seen  a  lot  of  life — seen  it  and 
seen  through  it — and  trouble  have  sweetened  her, 
like  the  frost  ripes  the  sloe." 

*'No  man  have  heard  you  pat  a  female  on  the 
back  afore,"  said  Nicholas  Westover.  ''Wonders 
never  cease — such  a  woman-hater  as  you,  Purley.' 
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'*'Tis  Christmas  in  the  air,"  suggested  Mr  Fry. 
''  Us'U  have  you  married  yet,  saddler  !  " 
They  chaffed  Jacob  not  a  little. 

*'And  yet,  if  there's  anything  in  blood,  you'd 
have  made  but  a  poor  father,"  declared  Jim 
Smerdon.  "  For  look  at  your  sister,  Mary  Mayne 
to  Chagford.  I'm  told  that,  though  her  twins 
ban't  above  three  months  old,  she's  going  to  leave 
'em  to  their  luck  for  a  week  and  sail  off  to  spend 
Christmas  out  to  a  foreign  island  in  mid-ocean 
along  with  her  husband's  mother." 

'"Tis  true,"  confessed  Jacob;  ''and  I  be  very 
sorry  and  shocked  about  it.  You  see,  Mayne's  a 
Guernsey  man  and  have  an  old  bed-lier  for  a 
mother  ;  and  'tisn't  very  likely  she'll  weather  an- 
other year,  and  so  he's  going  to  put  in  Christmas 
along  with  her.  But  for  my  sister  to  leave 
David  and  Jonathan — that's  the  name  of  her 
twin  boys— for  her  to  do  that  is  a  very  wrong 
and  a  cruel  and  a  hard-hearted  thing — ^just  be- 
cause her  husband  wishes  it." 

''She's  right  to  go,"  said  Mr  Slade  firmly. 
"  If  Mayne  bids  her,  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  But  they  tender  buds,  Peter — surely  you  don't 
say  as  her  husband  did  ought  to  take  her  from 
'em  for  a  week?" 

"Very  likely  not,"  admitted  the  old  man.  "I 
ban't  upholding  Mayne.  I  only  say  if  he  bids  his 
wife  go — go  she  must.     He's  her  husband." 

"  No,  Joanna  Wedlake  don't  hold  up  with  that," 
explained  Mr  Purley.     "She's  of  my  mind— that 
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the  childer  be  higher  than  their  parents,  and  that 
the  world  have  got  to  trust  for  all  its  hope  to  the 
rising  generation.  She's  so  fond  of  childer  as  I  be, 
and  she  said  straight  out,  when  I  told  her,  that  my 
sister  Mary  was  doing  very  wrong  to  go.  She 
said  that  if  Mayne  was  such  a  fool  as  to  ask  her  to 
go,  she  ought  to  answer  him  according  to  his  folly, 
and  refuse.  Of  course,  Mary  would  never  forgive 
herself  and  die  a  haunted  mother  if  anything  over- 
took they  twins." 

*'Miss  Wedlake  have  got  a  wonderful  love  for 
young  creatures,  and  they've  got  a  wonderful 
feeling  for  her,"  said  Mr  Fry.  ''Us  live  very 
close  to  her,  and  you'll  never  see  her  door  without 
a  child  or  two  lurking  about  the  half-hatch.  She 
draws  'em  like  the  flower  draws  the  bee." 

"And  for  the  same  reason,"  declared  Mr 
Purley.  "There's  always  a  bit  of  honey  for  a 
child  where  Joanna  Wedlake  is." 

"'Tis  a  pair  of  you,  then,"  said  Nicholas  West- 
over  ;  "for  you  spoil  the  girls  and  boys  something 
shameful,  Jacob.  A  good  thing  you've  got  none 
of  your  own  to  ruin." 

"I'd  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had  a  brave 
quiver  full  of  'em,  if  I  could  have  had  'em  ready- 
made,"  confessed  Mr  Purley.  "I'd  have  liked  to 
be  a  father,  but — well,  I  never  could  have  abided 
all  the  business  of  'em  coming  into  the  world. 
'Twould  have  racked  my  heart — 'tis  all  so  harrow- 
ing and  doubtful.  And  the  curious  thing  is  that 
Joanna  Wedlake  feels  very  much  the  same  as  me. 
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She  dotes  on  the  childer,  and  would  dearly  like  to 
have  a  few  of  her  own — if  they  could  be  picked  up 
under  gooseberry-bushes,  without  all  the  bother- 
some business  of  a  husband  and  one  thing  and 
another." 

"Never  heard  of  such  an  unnatural  pair  of 
fools!"  cried  Peter  Slade.  "Once  let  it  be 
whispered  abroad  that  you  want  a  spare  child  or 
two,  and,  mark  me,  they'll  be  down  on  you  like  a 
flight  of  starlings.  For  your  own  sake,  Jacob,  I 
beg  you  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  on  such 
rummage,  else  you'll  have  a  basket  of  nameless 
brats  hollering  on  your  doorstep  some  fine  night." 

"If  that  happened,  my  old  dear,  I  should  know 
just  what  to  do,"  answered  the  saddler. 


Ill 


Little  Silver  had  many  eyes,  and  few  women  in 
it  were  so  busy  but  that  they  found  leisure  to 
consider  the  business  of  all  the  rest.  Thus  it 
began  to  be  said  that  Jacob  Purley  and  Joanna 
Wedlake  spent  a  remarkable  amount  of  time  in 
each  other's  company,  and  the  gossips  prophesied 
that  a  wedding  might  enlighten  the  dull  days  after 
Christmas. 

Those  most  interested  heard  nothing  of  this 
rumour,  and  in  no  case  could  they  have  denied  it, 
for  Mr  Purley  undoubtedly  sought  the  spinster, 
and   found   himself  drifting  to   Lane    End   upon 
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questions  that,  six  months  earlier,  he  would  very 
easily  have  answered  for  himself.  They  compared 
notes  and  sometimes  laughed  at  their  parity  of 
ideas. 

They  continued  to  pay  each  other  compliments 
and  find  increasing  pleasure  in  each  other's  society. 

Then,  greatly  daring,  Mr  Purley  considered 
whether,  given  such  a  helpmate,  he  might  not 
change  his  state. 

On  Christmas  Eve  Joanna  came  into  the  saddler's, 
and,  with  a  fine  indifference  to  business,  he  bolted 
the  door,  and  invited  her  into  his  parlour  behind 
the  shop. 

''I've  sent  old  Milly  Burt  to  do  the  marketing," 
he  said,  ''and  I  sha'n't  lose  no  custom  to  name, 
for  folk  don't  want  what  I  sell  to-day  ;  so  if  you'll 
step  mto  the  parlour  and  give  me  ten  minutes,  I'll 
thank  you." 

She  followed  him,  and  he  mended  a  low  fire, 
invited  her  to  his  armchair,  and  then  began. 

''  Where  do  'e  eat  your  Christmas  dinner,  miss, 
if  I  may  ax?" 

'*To  Lane  End.  Where  should  I?" 
''Well,  it  depends  on  the  next  ten  minutes,  in 
my  opinion.  'Tis  like  this,  and  if  I  be  too  rash 
and  too  pushing,  you've  only  got  to  lift  your  little 
finger  and  I'm  dumb  and  will  heap  dust  on  my 
head,  in  Bible  language,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
In  a  word,  I  be  offering  for  you,  Joanna  Wedlake, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  all  there  is  to  know  first— 
so  as  you  can  take  it  or  leave  it, 
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"When  I  was  five-and-twenty  I  was  tokened  to 
a  maiden,  and  I  won't  deny  that  I  loved  her  very 
well ;  but  after  we'd  been  axed  out  twice,  she 
flinged  me  over  for  a  farmer's  son  and  ran  away 
with  him.  I  was  poor  as  a  coot,  you  see,  and  the 
other  chap  stood  to  be  rich.  And  certainly  the  girl 
did  very  well  for  herself,  and  flourished  like  the 
green  bay-tree — a  rich  and  prosperous  creature  to 
this  day,  with  childer  and  plenty. 

"  But  that  job  turned  me  sour,  and  I  hated  the 
female  sex  like  poison  for  years  and  years  ;  and, 
though  childer  was  meat  and  drink  to  me,  such 
was  my  feeling  against  women  that  not  for  a  barrel 
load  of  childer  would  I  offer  again.  So  I  bided 
a  bachelor  and  lived  for  work. 

''Then,  as  the  years  rolled  up,  I  felt  a  bit  gentler, 
and  told  myself  I'd  been  a  proper  mump-head  to 
cut  off  my  nose  to  spite  my  face  ;  for  here  was  I 
going  down  hill,  and  never  a  longed-for  child  to 
rattle  to  me,  and  take  me  out  of  myself,  and  put 
salt  to  my  work. 

"And  then  you  came  along,  the  first  woman  as 
ever  I  met  to  understand  my  point  of  view.  And 
you  be  fond  of  the  childer  too,  and,  for  reasons 
I  don't  know,  have  lacked  a  husband  and  family. 
So  there  'tis  ;  and  though  childer  won't  be  there,  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  will  be,  and  we  can 
share  our  troubles  and  make  light  of  'em,  and  when 
I  go,  you'll  be  very  well-to-do  and  no  need  for 
work. 

*'  But  one  thing  'tis  right  to  add  :  that  you  can 
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only  have  the  use  of  my  money  for  life,  because 
I've  ordained  to  leave  the  capital  sum  to  my 
nephews,  David  and  Jonathan.  But  you'd  have 
the  interest]  to  your  dying  day. 

**  So  there's  the  offer,  Joanna  ;  and  what  d'you 
say  to  it?  Take  your  time.  I  daresay  I'm  a  bit 
light-headed  to  think  on  such  a  thing,  but  there  it 
is.  You  sha'n't  say  I've  kindidled  you,  or  sprung 
it  on  you.  Be  in  no  hurry  to  answer,  and  it  won't 
alter  my  feelings,  whatever  you  do  about  it." 

For  some  time  she  answered  nothing,  while  he 
mopped  his  head,  mended  the  fire,  and  struck 
a  light. 

**  'Tis  candle-teening,"  he  said.  ^'  Excuse  me — 
there's  the  shop-bell.     I  won't  be  gone  a  moment." 

When  he  returned  Miss  Wedlake  had  risen, 
and  was  standing  beside  the  mantel-shelf,  looking 
thoughtfully  at  herself  in  a  little  glass  that  hung 
there. 

"  'Tis  a  valiant  and  kindly  offer,  Mr  Purley  ;  and 
I'm  sure  the  thought  of  it  be  better  than  sauce  to 
my  Christmas  dinner.  And  I  thank  you.  But 
there  ban't  enough  to  you,  if  you  understand  me. 
I  can't  be  no  use  to  you — such  an  all-sufficient 
bachelor  man,  and  so  complete  in  himself  as  you 
be.  'Tis  only  to  change  one  silence  for  another ; 
and  though  I  do  think  a  cruel  lot  of  you,  yet  I've 
got  my  self-respect,  and  I  won't  take  everything 
for  nothing,  as  it  would  be  here." 

"  No  wife  gets  everything  for  nothing,"  he  said. 
♦*  'Tis  give  and  take  in  marriage,  like  it  is  in  all 
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else,  and  you  can't  get  anything  for  nothing  even 
if  you  would.     Nature  won't  let  'e." 

"Don't  think  the  worse  of  me.  I  hold  you 
very  high,  and  I'd  be  proud  to  do  you  service,  but 
there's  nought  here  to  attract  any  busy  and  courage- 
ous woman  like  me.  If  you  was  a  widower  with 
a  lot  of  little  ones,  or  anything  like  that " 

He  nodded. 

"Just  so — I  understand.  You  women  !  A  help- 
less widower,  over-run  with  motherless  childer, 
will  always  be  a  safe  draw.  But  a  bald  old  man 
like  me,  slipping  down  the  vale  as  easy  and  quiet 
as  a  drop  of  water  slips  down  the  winder-pane — 
why,  there's  no  interest  to  him — unless  you  be 
the  low  sort  to  run  after  him  for  his  money." 

She  listened  to  him  while  he  talked  drearily ; 
then  a  clock  struck  six,  and  she  prepared  to  go. 

"Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you,  and  a  merry 
Christmas,  I'm  sure,  and  plenty  of  them,  Jacob 
Purley.  'Tis  poor  payment  for  all  your  kindness 
to  say  '  No '  to  your  offer,  but  I  feel  it  in  my 
bones  that  this  here  empty  house  ban't  the  place 
for  me." 

"  Surely  to  God  it  ban't  empty  so  long  as  I  bide 
in  it?"  he  snapped  ;  but  she  shook  her  head. 

"Yes,  it  is — empty  from  my  point  of  view, 
because  I  can't  do  nothing  for  you,  and  you  can't 
do  nothing  for  me.  We  be  so  used  to  shifting  for 
ourselves  that  'twould  gall  each  of  us  to  death  for 
t'other  to  be  running  after  us — messing  about.  We 
can't  change   our    habits,    and    unless   there  was 
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something  to  draw  us  both — some  useful  work 
for  us  to  do " 

"Say  no  more.  I  understand  what  you  mean," 
he  replied.  "  Leave  it  at  that.  We'll  respect  and 
admire  each  other,  and  live  at  a  distance.  The 
time's  past ;  we  be  frozen  into  eternal  singleness, 
and  so  enough  said." 

He  let  her  out,  and  watched  her  go  down 
the  village  street ;  then,  as  he  turned  into  his 
shop  and  lighted  two  oil  lamps,  a  telegraph  boy 
entered. 

"My  stars!"  said  Mr  Purley.  "Whatever  be 
you  come  about?" 

The  saddler  read,  then  dropped  his  message 
and  stared  before  him. 

"No  answer,"  he  said.  "I'll  come  over  to- 
night.    'Tis  known,  no  doubt,  in  Chagford?" 

But  the  boy  could  not  say,  and  when  he  had 
departed  Mr  Purley  stood  quite  motionless.  He 
had  received  a  severe  shock,  and,  falling  thus 
suddenly  upon  his  recent  disappointment,  his  evil 
news  quite  unsteadied  him. 

"  Poor  Mary  !     Poor  Mary  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

He  was  about  to  shut  his  shop  when  Joanna 
Wedlake  reappeared. 

"If  I  didn't  forget  what  I  came  for!"  she  told 
him.     "I  want  a " 

But  her  commission  was  never  uttered.  He  held 
the  telegram  to  her  : 

"  Read  what's  happened  to  me,  Joanna  Wedlake." 

She  obeyed,  and  exhibited  deep  dismay. 
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"  Oh,  my  God  !  What  a  cruel  come-along-of-it ! 
Christmas  Eve  and  all " 

''There's  wicked  rocks  and  dark  unknown 
currents  in  the  seas  out  there,"  he  said.  "And 
the  steamer  from  Weymouth,  no  doubt,  got  out  of 
her  reckoning  in  the  darkness  of  night  and  storm. 
She's  gone  down  off  the  Casquettes — a  very  fatal 
place ;  and  my  sister  and  her  husband  be  among 
the  lost." 

"  'Tis  a  staggering  thing  for  you.  It  means  so 
terrible  much." 

"  It  do ;  and  more,  maybe,  than  you  can  guess. 
But  my  mind  runs  on  to  them  twins." 

"The  dear  babbies  !  " 

"Why,  of  course.  There's  none  but  me,  for 
their  father  had  none  left  but  his  mother  at 
Guernsey  and  a  sister  in  Canada.  And  she 
won't  want  'em,  for  she's  going  to  be  married 
herself  in  the  spring." 

"You'll  take  'em,  then?" 

"  Ess  fay — poor  orphans — I'll  be  father  and 
mother  both  to  'em — at  least " 

He  broke  off  and  looked  at  her. 

"I  don't  want  to  use  no  craft  on  you,  Joanna 
Wedlake.  But  there  'tis — think  of  it !  To  bring 
up  them  two  brave,  beautiful  boys  for  your  very 
own,  you  may  say,  and  see  'em  grow  like  a  pair  o' 
sapling  oaks,  and  be  a  credit  and  a  joy  to  us 
in  our  seventies,  and  to  close  our  eyes  at  the 
end.  Oh,  Joanna  Wedlake,  ban't  it  a  glorious 
offer?" 
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She  considered  the  picture  of  the  orphan  twins, 
and  her  eyes  began  to  blink. 

''For  your  very  own,  you  may  say,  Joanna. 
Surely,  surely,  'tis  too  fine  a  thing  to  refuse? 
Think  of  it !  To  bath  'em,  to  clothe  'em,  to  handle 
'em  day  and  night !  " 

' '  You'll — you'll  wan't  somebody  ! "  she  confessed. 

''  Out  of  evil  cometh  happiness,  and  'tis  a  queer 
storm  blows  good  to  none,"  he  said.  *'  I'll  get 
over  to  Chagford  this  instant  moment ;  and  we'll 
eat  our  Christmas  dinner  together  —  with  them 
innocent,  motherless  darlings  we'll  eat  it.  And 
the  banns  shall  be  up  o'  Sunday." 

''Lord,  you  run  on  so,  Jacob!" 

"  And  now  be  off,  for  I've  got  to  weep  all  night 
over  sister  Mary.  Us  never  neighboured  very 
clever,  God  forgive  me,  for  she  was  all  lemon, 
the  poor,  dear  woman.  But  now  she's  gone  to 
her  account ;  and,  be  it  as  'twill,  blood  is  thicker 
than  water." 


TIT   FOR   TAT 

'Tis  always  a  nice  question  whether  you  should 
give  as  good  as  you  get  in  this  world,  though  it 
didn't  ought  to  be  any  question  at  all,  because  the 
Book  says,  Return  good  for  evil.  Life  being  what 
it  is,  however,  it  ban't  always  possible  to  fly  to 
such  great  heights  of  loving-kindness,  and  the  best 
man  ever  I  met  only  returned  good  for  evil  once. 
But  what  was  the  result?  He  got  laughed  at  by 
everybody  in  the  village ;  and  the  first  to  laugh 
at  him  was  the  vicar's  self!  So  after  that  my 
friend — Nick  Slocombe,  his  name  was — reckoned 
that  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the^smiter  might  be 
a  very  fine  thing — like  Free  Trade — if  everybody 
done  it ;  but  puts  you  at  a  disadvantage  if  you  do 
it  alone.  "'Tis  born  in  me,  mate,"  he  told  me, 
''that  Mercy,  though  it  be  a  very  clever  weapon  in 
the  hand  of  God,  may  prove  a  dangerous  tool  for 
me,  and,  in  a  word,  I  shan't  meddle  with  it  no 
more.  Fm  all  for  justice  in  future.  There  be 
some  texts  that  be  ticklish  handling,  and  us 
common  men  will  do  well  to  leave  'em  alone.  But 
there's  plenty  of  plain  sayings  in  Scripture  that  a 
fool   can  understand.     And  one  is  that  as  a  man 
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sows  so  shall  he  reap.  If  a  man  sows  thistles  he 
won't  bring  home  taters,  and  thenceforth  if  a  man 
sows  trouble  in  my  life  he  shall  reap  the  same,  and 
I  won't  keep  him  waiting  for  the  crop,  neither." 

That's  how  life  had  hardened  Nick  Slocombe's 
outlook  upon  the  world,  and  none  can  say  he  fell 
short  of  justice  by  a  hair,  till  the  matter  of 
Shadrach  Bent.  And  if  in  that  affair  half  a  dozen 
said  Nick  was  wrong,  half  a  hundred,  including 
myself  and  all  his  best  friends,  held  to  it  that  he 
was  right. 

For  Shadrach  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
many  afore  the  trouble  with  Slocombe.  Shad,  as 
they  called  him,  was  a  worthless,  cadging,  caddling 
rogue — a  liar  and  a  thief.  He'd  done  his  time 
once  for  arson,  and  then,  when  us  had  forgot  him, 
and  his  wife  had  grown  respectable  and  well 
thought  of,  the  law  let  him  loose  again,  and  he 
came  back  to  his  native  village,  much  to  the  regret 
of  everybody  in  it.  Bad  blood  flowed  in  his  veins  ; 
he  was  a  hard-hearted,  own-self  man  always,  and 
his  four  years  in  prison  hadn't  done  him  a  pinch 
of  good,  but  quite  the  contrary.  He  came  back 
cussing  law  and  order  and  decency.  Any  way  of 
life  was  good  enough  for  him  so  long  as  it  wasn't 
straight,  and  the  trouble  he'd  take  to  escape  trouble 
and  the  work  he'd  do  to  avoid  work  was  something 
to  stare  at.  He'd  spend  his  nights  poaching, 
when  if  he'd  put  half  the  trouble  and  pains  into 
his  days  he'd  have  made  three  times  the  money 
and  got  credit  as  an  honest  and  respectable  man, 
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but  he  couldn't   neighbour  with  what  was   clean 
and  decent  and  of  good  report ;   and  so  when  he 
returned  to  his  wife  and  joined   her  in  a  cottage 
semi  -  detached  from    the    Slocombes  ;   everybody 
was  very  sorry  for  Nick  and  his  missis,  and  many 
doubted  if  he'd  be  able  to  suffer  such  a  neighbour. 
But  the   Slocombes  was   hopeful   at   first,   and 
Nick,  in   true  Christian  fashion,  didn't  judge  the 
man  by   his  doubtful  past.     On  the  contrary,    he 
held   that   would   be   a   very  unsporting  thing  to 
do,    and    was    quite    well    disposed   to  Shadrach 
and  quite  content  to  be  his  friend,  if  he  proved  to 
be  a  repentant   man  and   ready   to   face  life   in  a 
humble  and  contrite  spirit.     Of  course  Shad  very 
soon   showed    he   meant   nothing   like   that,    and, 
what  made  the  difficulty  greater,  he   soon    upset 
his    wife,    so    that,    from    being   a   self-respecting 
woman,  she  went  down  hill,  got  to  look  at  things 
same  as  Shad  did,  and   knocked   off  her   regular 
work  of  charing  and  took  to  sharing  his  cups  with 
him.     Then  her  friends  dropped  her  one  by  one, 
and  the  last  to  go  was  Nick's  wife,  a  very   nice, 
plain-dealing    creature    by    the    name   of    Selina. 
She'd  been  a  good  friend  to  Mrs  Shad  while  her 
husband  was  put  away,  and  'twas  a  great  grief  to 
her  when  Shad's  wife  went  down.     But  so  it  was, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  tragical  event  of  Shadrach 
and    Nick's   pig,  Selina   hardened   her  heart   and 
supported  her  husband. 

Relations^was  pretty  well  strained  between  'em, 
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and  Shad  had  made  the  village  too  hot  to  hold 
him,  when  there  fell  an  evening  in  late  summer. 
The  dimpsey  was  down,  and  the  stars  beginning  to 
shine,  and  Nick  Slocombe's  little  boy,  Jacky, 
came  home  late,  and  with  him  he  brought  a  good 
handful  of  milky  dachells — or  milk  thistles,  as 
you'll  call  'em — for  his  tame  rabbit. 

You  must  understand  that  only  a  wood  fence 
separated  the  back  gardens  of  the  cottages,  and  you 
might  have  gathered  a  lot  about  the  different  natures 
of  the  two  men  by  seeing  the  way  they  kept  their 
little  bit  of  land.  Shad's  was  all  dirt  and  weeds. 
To  the  bottom  was  a  shed,  where  he  kept  ferrets 
and  rats  to  sell  to  the  gentry ;  and  he  had  secret 
places,  too,  where  was  hid  many  a  cunning, 
unlawful  thing  used  for  the  capture  of  birds  and 
beasts  and  fishes.  But  Nick  Slocombe's  garden 
was  a  neat,  prosperous  patch,  with  a  nice  bit  of 
cabbage  and  a  brave  row  of  scarlet  runners  at  the 
time  of  the  tale,  and  a  good  pigsty  at  the  bottom 
with  a  very  proper  litter  of  nine  young  pigs  coming 
on  in  it.  And  when  little  Jacky  rushed  in  the 
house  to  his  mother,  all  eyes,  and  so  frighted  that 
he  could  hardly  tell  his  words  properly,  'twas 
about  the  pigs  he  had  to  say.  He  was  crying  with 
sorrow  and  fear,  because,  child-like,  he  thought 
what  he'd  heard  was  bound  to  come  true,  and  he 
never  understood  that,  now  he'd  brought  the  black 
news  afore  the  event,  there  might  be  time  to  alter 
it  and  make  things  fall  out  different. 

*'  Oh,  mother,  mother  !  "  he  sings  out.     '*  'Tis  a 
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terrible  come -along -of- it ;   for  I've  heard — I've 
heard " 

"Don't  you  choke  yourself,  Jacky,"  she  says. 
**You  begin  at  the  beginning,  my  dear,  and  tell 
us  what's  the  matter.  Have  the  rabbit  died  or 
broke  loose,  or  what  is  it?" 

"Bunny  rabbit's  all  right;  but  the  pigs— the 
pigs,  mother  I " 

Then  he  swallowed  his  terror  as  best  he  could, 
poor  little  toad,  and  explained  the  dreadful  thing 
as  had  happened. 

*'  I  was  just  a-standing  very  quiet  alongside  rabbit 
and  watching  him  gulch  down  his  supper,  when  I 
heard  Mr  Bent  t'other  side  of  the  fence,  and  he 
was  telling  to  Mrs  Bent.  I  knowed  'twas  a  bad 
thing  to  list  to  talk  as  ban't  meant  for  'e  ;  but 
I  heard  Mr  Bent  name  father's  name  rude-like, 
and  so  I  listened  and  heard.  He  said,  '  That 
know-nought  gert  fool,  Nick  Slocombe,  have  got 
a  brave  litter  of  young  pigs  over  there,  and  I'm 
thinking  'twould  be  no  gert  harm  if  he  had  one 
less  in  the  brood.  'Twould  spare  the  sow,'  he 
said.  And  Mrs  Bent,  she  said,  '  Dont  you  do 
that.  Shad  ;  they'm  very  good  neighbours  to  us, 
and  you've  got  enough  enemies  round  about  with- 
out making  any  more.'  Then  Mr  Bent  told  her 
to  shut  her  mouth  and  not  bleat  that  stuff  to  him, 
and  he  said  you  and  father  were  a  pair  of  Salvation 
Army,  psalm-smiting  zanies,  and  better  dead,  in 
his  opinion  ;  and  whether  or  no,  he  said,  he  meant 
to   have  a  pig.     'Such   fools  as   them,'   he  said, 
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'  why,  I  doubt  they  can't  count  up  to  ten.  'Tis 
any  odds  but  they  won't  know  they've  got  one 
short!'  And  Mrs  Bent  up  and  talked  against 
him  very  brave,  and  then  he  got  cruel  and  nasty, 
and  said  that  if  he  had  any  'more  of  her  lip  he'd 
smite  her  down.  'You  go  in  the  house,'  he  said, 
'  and  mind  your  own  business,  and  leave  me  to 
look  after  mine.  Tuesday  night  next,'  he  said, 
'Tuesday  night  as  ever  was,  so  help  me,  I'll  do 
the  deed  ;  and  when  your  fool's  mouth  be  full  of 
sucking-pig  you'll  tell  a  different  tale.  I  know  a 
chap  as  once  chloroformed  a  half-growed  pig  and 
took  it  off  without  a  sound.'  " 

"What  else?"  asked  little  Jacky's  mother. 
''You've  told  all  about  it  something  wonderful, 
like  the  clever  darling  you  be ;  but  what  else  did 
the  man  say?" 

"  Nought  else,"  answered  the  boy.  "  Mrs  Bent 
went  off  then,  and  he  growled  a  bit  to  hisself,  and 
than  I  saw  him  come  and  look  over  the  wall  at  the 
pigsty  ;  but  he  didn't  see  me,  because  I  was  behind 
the  rabbit-hutch." 

And  with  that  the  little  boy  wept  again,  and 
'twas  all  his  mother  could  do  to  comfort  him. 

A  bit  later,  when  Nick  Slocombe  come  home, 
Jack  told  the  story  all  over  once  more,  and  then 
began  to  cry  for  the  sad  loss  as  was  coming  upon 
his  father;  but  Mr  Slocombe  bade  him  stop  his 
noise. 

"There's  nought  to  cry  about,  Jacky,"  he  said. 
"  No  doubt  us  should  have  done  so  if  the  little  pig 
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had  been  stole,  because,  though  it  might  surprise 
that  anointed  rip  next  door  to  hear  as  I  can  count 
up  to  ten,  yet  so  it  is,  and  I  should  have  missed  a 
piglet  very  quick  ;  but,  thanks  to  you,  we're  in 
time,  and  fore-warned  is  fore-armed,  as  they  say." 
"Can  you  save  the  pig,  father?"  asked  Jacky, 
all  in  a  frenzy  of  trouble  to  think  what  was  going 
to  happen,  and  his  father  said,  ''You  go  to  bed, 
and  dry  your  eyes,  and  don't  fret  no  more,  but  just 
trust  in  me.  I'll  save  the  pig,"  promised  Mr 
Slocombe,  *'and  I  wish  I  was  as  certain  that  Shad 
Bent  will  live  to  be  cured  some  day  as  that  my  pig 
will.  You  keep  silent  about  it— that's  what  you've 
got  to  do,  and  your  mother  likewise.  Don't  neither 
of  you  squeak  a  word,  but  leave  it  to  me  and 
Providence." 

Then  the  child  went  to  bed  happy,  and  Nick 
and  his  missis  had  a  tell  about  it,  and  she  found, 
for  once,  that  he  wasn't  the  least  bit  disposed  to 
offer  t'other  cheek  to  the  smiter.  As  a  rule,  'twas 
her  part  to  spur  him  on  and  lift  him  up,  for  no 
more  forgiving  creature  than  Nick  ever  went  on 
two  legs  ;  but  this  time,  whether  because  Bent  had 
called  him  and  Selina  a  pair  of  zanies,  or  because 
Shad  had  said  he  couldn't  count  up  to  ten,  or  what 
not,  at  any  rate,  Mrs  Slocombe  found  her  husband 
didn't  want  no  oil  on  his  fire  from  her.  He  was 
properly  furious,  and  said  'twas  the  last  straw  and 
a  scandal  to  the  century,  and  as  proper  a  devil's 
trick  as  ever  he'd  heard  about. 

"I   suppose,   according    to    the   Law    and    the 
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Prophets,"  said  Nick,  "if  that  man  takes  one  pig, 
I  ought  to  compel  him  to  take  two — and  the  apple 
sauce  ;  and  you  ought  to  offer  to  cook  'em  for  him, 
in  case  his  drunken  wife's  too  busy  to  do  so.  But 
this  is  a  case  where  I  don't  see  at  one  with  the 
Law,  nor  the  Prophets  neither,  and  I'd  like  to  know 
what  them  fiery  members  in  the  Old  Testament 
would  have  done  about  it.  Anyway,  I  know  what 
I'm  going  to  do  ;  and  if  a  bit  of  fur  don't  fly  on 
Tuesday  night,  my  name  ban't  Nick  Slocombe." 

His  missis  growed  terrible  feared  at  that,  and 
shook  to  think  what  might  happen  if  they  men  got 
at  it  hammer  and  tongs  in  the  dead  of  night  with 
none  to  part  'em.  She  very  near  went  on  her 
knees  to  her  husband,  and  implored  him,  for  the 
sake  of  his  wife  and  child,  to  do  no  rash  and 
reckless  act. 

"  He's  a  foot  taller  than  you,  and  three  stone 
weight  heavier,"  she  said.  "You'd  be  scat  into 
shivers  if  you  took  on  that  man." 

"I  might  and  I  might  not,"  answered  Nick; 
"but  you  needn't  think  I'd  demean  myself  to 
touch  him.  I  wouldn't  dirt  my  fingers  with  the 
rascal.  'Tis  a  pity  if  I  can't  get  upsides  with 
him — a  man  of  my  intellects — without  fighting." 

"  You'll  tell  Constable  White,  then  ?  " 

But  he  shook  his  head  again. 

"No,  I  shan't  —  not  constable  nor  any  other 
man." 

"Then  you  be  going  to  sit  down  under  it?" 

"  Not  that  neither.     I've  got  my  ideas.     There's 
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a  bit  more  to  be  done  than  to  withstand  Shad  Bent 
on  the  subject  of  my  pig,  I  believe.  I've  got  to 
prove  a  thing  or  two  to  him.  He've  got  to  know 
that  what's  mine  be  mine,  and  that,  zany  or  no 
zany,  I  ban't  big  enough  zany  to  let  him  run  free 
of  my  pigsty.  I've  got  to  show  him  I  can  count  up 
to  ten  with  the  best,  and  a  good  few  other  things 
also.  Don't  you  ax  me  no  questions,  and  then 
you  won't  be  in  a  position  to  talk  down  the  street. 
You  wait  and  watch — that's  what  you've  got  to  do  ! 
And  don't  you  breathe  half  a  word  to  a  soul." 

She  did  as  he  told  her,  and  though  her  woman's 
tongue  was  itching  to  shout  it,  she  held  in  and 
trusted  Nick  to  carry  through  the  matter  without 
help  from  her.  She'd  never  known  him  so  hard 
and  resolute,  and  the  bitter  speeches  he  made  afore 
Tuesday,  and  the  feeling  he  had,  that  ingratitude 
was  the  dirtiest  vice  of  all,  made  Selina  feel 
that  there  was  great  adventures  brewing  for 
Shadrach  Bent.  So  Tuesday  came.  Still  Nick 
said  and  did  nothing.  He  went  to  bed  at  the 
usual  time  and  just  said  that  he'd  had  a  busy 
day  to  work,  and  hoped  that  he'd  sleep  well. 
Then  to  sleep  he  went  in  real  earnest ;  while  she 
— never  more  awake — bided  all  ears  and  nerves, 
with  her  ear  straining  for  any  sound. 

And  presently,  sure  enough — about  one  o'clock 
or  half  after  'twas — the  fun  began.  There  was 
a  noise  at  the  bottom  of  Slocombe's  back  garden 
like  a  cage  of  tigers  broke  loose — such  a  squealing 
and  yowling  and  growling  and  rumpus  as  you'd 
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think  the  Trump  of  Doom  had  sounded  and  found 
not  a  soul  ready  for  it. 

*'Oh,  my  Gor!  What  be  happening  down  in 
the  pigs'  lewse?"  cried  Selina.  And  her  husband 
sat  up  and  Hstened  and  laughed. 

'*  A  funny  noise,  sure  enough,"  he  said  ;  ''you'd 
almost  reckon  'twas  a  human  sound.  But  it  can't 
be  that." 

Then  he  explained  his  craft  and  cunning,  and 
showed  how  the  kindest -hearted  man  can  often 
rise  to  the  most  terrible  things  against  his  fellow- 
creatures,  if  only  Fate  lashes  him  hard  enough 
and  goads  him  to  it. 

''  'Tis  like  this,"  he  said,  while  the  unholy  noise 
kept  on  and  every  dog  in  the  road  was  barking  fit  to 
burst  itself.  *"Tis  like  this,  Selina.  As  you  know, 
we've  been  bothered  a  good  bit  by  the  rats  in  the 
pigs'  house  of  late.  The  varmints  was  growing  to 
be  a  proper  pest,  so  I  thought  that  'twas  time  I  did 
something  against  'em.  And  essterday,  when  you 
was  in  to  Plymouth  market,  I  turned  all  the  pigs  out 
and  put  'em  in  Johnson's  across  the  lane  behind. 
And  I  explained  to  Johnson  as  the  rats  was  gaining 
on  us  something  shocking,  so  he  very  kindly  lent 
me  his  gert  bull  terrier— a  wonnerful  terror  of  a 
dog,  and  never  wastes  no  time  barking.  There's 
no  thunder  with  that  dog;  he's  all  lightning. 
However,  he  certainly  do  give  tongue  a  bit 
to-night.  I  left  him  in  the  empty  pig-house,  you 
see,  for  to  have  a  go  at  the  rats  ;  and  by  the  sound 
of  it  he's  getting  pretty  good  sport." 
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''  Rats!  "  cried  Selina.  "Sport  !  He's  tearing 
Shadrach  Bent's  throat  out !  " 

*'Bent!"  says  Nick,  innocent-like.  ''Ah,  he 
was  the  man  as  chloroformed  a  pig,  weren't  he? 
Then  no  doubt  what  we  hear  be  Bent  trying  to 
chloroform  Johnson's  bull  terrier.  And  by  the 
parlous  noise,  he's  failing." 

"  If  the  dog  kills  him  'twill  be  murder!"  cried 
Mrs  Slocombe.  ''For  the  love  of  the  Lord,  go 
down  house  this  minute  and  call  un  off!" 

But  Tommy  wouldn't. 

"I  may  be  a  zany,"  he  said,  "and  no  doubt 
I  am,  because  Shad  Bent  have  said  so,  but  I 
ban't  zany  enough  to  talk  to  Johnson's  dog  in 
my  nightshirt.  If  the  dog's  doing  wrong,  let  the 
policemen  earn  their  money  and  stop  him.  Now 
they  be  quieting  down  by  the  sound,  and  us'll  get 
to  sleep  again." 

Next  morning,  when  Slocombe  went  to  take  the 
air  afore  breakfast,  he  saw  there'd  been  gay  doings 
in  his  pigsty,  but  it  seemed  as  though  Johnson's 
dog  hadn't  tore  Shad's  throat  out,  after  all,  but 
merely  tore  the  seat  of  his  breeches  out  instead. 
'Twas  worse,  however,  than  that,  and  Shad  had 
got  manangled  proper.  He  went  in  the  Cottage 
Hospital  for  three  days,  but,  according  to  his 
custom,  he  kept  the  truth  off  his  lips  very  careful ; 
and  a  bit  later,  when  they  tinkered  him  up  and 
sent  him  home,  with  a  brave  show  of  plaster  stuck 
on  his  ends,  and  dead  lame  of  the  right  leg,  he  got 
out  of  conceit  with  his  native  village. 
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"A  man  of  my  fearless  opinions  and  free  way 
of  life  be  properly  wasted  in  this  hole,"  he  said  to 
Johnson  one  day  at  the  public  house.  "  Properly 
wasted  I  be,  and  sick  to  death  of  living  among 
a  lot  of  old  women.  And  so  I'm  going  to  get 
State-aided  out  to  Australia ;  and  my  wife  be 
coming  likewise." 

"And  quite  right,"  said  Johnson.  "You  go 
and  be  a  bushranger,  my  son  ;  but  don't  you 
mistake  bull  terriers  for  young  pigs  in  your  new 
walk  of  life." 

And  Shad  went  a  month  later,  and  his  poor 
woman  along  with  him,  though  she'd  have  given 
the  hair  off  her  head  to  stop  home. 


THE    FOUR   LOVERS 
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They  said  as  Joanna  Mogridge  knew  a  sight 
more  than  any  woman  ought  to  know — or  man 
either,  for  that  matter;  but  we  live  in  modern 
times,  and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense  be  dead  and 
buried  now.  Of  course,  Joanna  hadn't  no  truck 
with  the  spirits,  though,  to  her  dying  day,  there 
was  plenty  of  silly  people  called  her  a  witch  ;  but 
she  had  a  terrible  rare  gift  of  common-sense,  and 
'twas  that  that  made  her  different  from  the  bulk  of 
Ilsington  folk,  and  led  them  to  think  that  she  got  her 
great  cleverness  from  unlawful  places.  But  when 
you  look  around,  you'll  always  find  common-sense 
a  rare  vartue,  and  if  we  was  to  accuse  them  as  have 
it  of  dark  dealings  with  the  powers  of  evil— why, 
the  few  properly  useful  people  in  the  world  would 
all  be  in  the  wrong  box. 

Joanna  was  a  widow,  and  lived  alone  just 
outside  Ilsington  village.  A  little  bit  of  orchard 
went  with  her  cottage,  and  the  place  was  her 
own.  She  was  a  quiet  woman,  and  never  inter- 
fered with  anybody  ;  but,  as  the  years  went  on, 
she  built  up  a  sort  of  fame,  and  because  she 
understood   herbs  and   such-like,  and  could  cure 
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ills  in  beast  and  man,  and  do  things  none  else 
was  known  to  do,  she  gradually  got  the  character 
of  wise  woman,  and  became  a  sort  of  feature  of  the 
place.  In  fact,  Ilsington  was  uneasily  proud  of 
her,  and  when  it  was  proved  beyond  doubt  as  she'd 
foretold  a  thing  or  two  before  it  happened,  her 
fortune  was  made,  and  the  folk  would  come  from 
far  on  the  quiet  to  have  a  tell  with  her.  She 
always  charged  half-a-crown  to  a  woman  and  five 
shilling  to  a  man  ;  and  when  Farmer  Chave's  wife, 
thinking  to  be  cleverer  than  Joanna,  and  save  two- 
and-six,  went  to  see  her  about  red  milk  as  had  over- 
taken one  of  the  cows,  it  showed  the  wise  woman's 
way,  for  when  Mrs  Chave  thanked  her  for  a  little 
charm  to  cure  the  cow,  and  put  down  half-a-crown, 
Mrs  Mogridge  shook  her  head  and  said — 

"Another,  please,  ma'am." 

'*  I  thought  two-and-six  was  always  the  price  for 
a  female?"  says  Mary  Chave,  flushing  up. 

**Not  when  the  female  comes  on  her  husband's 
business,"  answers  the  wise  woman  ;  and  t'other 
had  to  pay. 

No,  nobody  ever  was  heard  to  get  any  change 
out  of  Joanna,  though  plenty  got  good  out  of  her  ; 
and  here  and  there  she  was  known  to  succeed  to 
a  miracle  where  doctor  had  failed,  and  here  and 
there  she  soared  to  greater  heights,  as  you  might 
say,  and  prospered  in  not  a  few  cruel  delicate  affairs 
where  parson  hisself  had  failed.  She  had  a  natural 
gift  of  understanding  the  character  of  men  and 
women.     They  didn't  go  out  of  their  way  to  tell 
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her  about  themselves ;  and,  for  that  matter,  as 
I  heard  her  say  once,  the  things  people  tell  you 
about  themselves  aren't  worth  knowing  most  times, 
because  just  for  this  reason — people  don't  know 
themselves.  'Tis  what  the  seeing  eye  and  under- 
standing mind  do  find  out  about  people  that's 
useful ;  and  if  you  want  to  help  men  and  women, 
you  must  get  to  know  more  about  'em  than  they 
can  tell  you — that  was  Joanna's  view. 

I  could  tell  a  good  few  tales  of  her  cleverness, 
for  her  deeds  was  often  like  conjuring  tricks  to 
common  folk.  They  seemed  beyond  understanding 
till  she  explained  'em,  and  then  we  often  laughed 
to  think  we  hadn't  seen  the  things  for  ourselves — 
so  simple  and  plain  were  they.  And  the  same  with 
her  way  of  telling  the  future.  'Twas  only  because 
she  had  such  an  exact  understanding  of  the  present, 
and  such  a  rare  power  of  seeing  through  the  will 
and  character  of  men  and  women,  and  building 
on  them.  Of  course,  if  you  know  the  exact  nature 
of  a  man  in  its  strength  and  weakness,  you  can 
form  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  he'll  do,  given 
a  problem,  or  what  line  of  action  he'll  take,  given 
a  choice  ;  and  the  wise  woman  fixed  up  folk  so 
terrible  true  that  to  tell  beforehand  how  they'd 
behave  in  joy  or  trouble,  and  what  they'd  seek 
and  what  they'd  shun,  wasn't  much  harder  for  her 
than  for  a  shepherd,  like  me,  to  tell  to-morrow's 
weather.  But  the  little  matter  of  they  four  lovers 
was  no  great  feat  for  Joanna,  and  I  choose  that  story 
because,  as  it  happened,  I  was  a  good  bit  interested 
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in  the  affair.  And  also  'tis  a  merry  tale,  pleasant 
to  be  told,  and  unlike  many  of  the  things  that 
happen  to  country  folk,  as  be  very  tragical  and 
troublesome. 

Noah  Bickford  was  under -gamekeeper  to 
Yarner  Park,  and  worked  for  General  Sir  Percy 
Champernowne,  a  very  great  soldier  in  his  day. 
And  Noah  courted  young  Drusilla  Worth  in 
his  spare  time,  and  won  her.  He  was  a  silent, 
thoughful  sort  of  man — made  so  along  of  living 
all  his  life  in  lonesome  woods  and  such  places — 
a  dark,  square-headed  chap,  with  doubting  eyes, 
a  very  fine  frame,  and  a  mournful  disposition. 
But  the  girl  was  just  the  opposite  in  everything — 
fair  as  a  lily,  to  begin  with,  and  happy  and  always 
athirst  for  a  bit  of  fun,  and  full  of  the  joy  of  life  ; 
a  red-lipped,  heedless,  bright-eyed,  happy  thing, 
as  loved  a  new  frock  and  a  revel,  and  looked  to  the 
world  trustfully  and  hopefully  to  give  her  her  share 
of  its  best — the  last  woman  as  you'd  have  thought 
would  have  cared  for  Noah.  But  these  things 
happen  so  ;  and  some  said  'twas  just  the  difference 
in  'em  that  drew  them  together,  and  some  said 
'twas  owing  to  Noah  being  heir  to  old  Tommy 
Bickford,  a  small  farmer  of  Ilsington,  said  to  be 
very  snug.  Tommy  was  an  aged  bachelor,  and 
the  keeper's  uncle  and  nearest  relation,  for  Noah 
had  lost  his  parents.  But  'twasn't  the  chance  of  the 
little  farm  or  anything  like  that  that  had  tempted 
Drusilla.  She  was  young  and  happy,  and  so 
full    of    interest    in    the    wonders    of   the    world 
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as  a  new-born  Iamb  when  'tis  strong  enough  to 
run  about ;  and  after  the  keeper  offered  himself 
and  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  she  was  overwhelmed 
in  her  innocence,  and  quite  thunderstruck  to  think 
as  a  grown  man  could  look  at  such  a  slip  of  a  girl 
as  her.  And,  not  knowing  love  or  anything  about 
it — for  she  was  but  seventeen  and  still  had  a  child's 
mind— she  just  laughed  with  joy  at  the  amazing 
new  experience  of  being  asked  in  marriage,  and 
said  '*Yes" — a  silly  little  giglet  wench — without 
thinking  for  a  minute  of  what  she  was  doing. 

She  told  her  mother  and  father — poor  troubled 
folk  with  a  quiverful,  and  him  always  out  of  work 
through  bad  health — and  the  father  was  very  well 
pleased,  for  it  meant  one  less  to  fret  about.  But 
the  mother  went  in  doubt,  and  cross-questioned 
the  girl  home  to  her  very  heart. 

"You  be  scarce  wife -old,"  said  Mrs  Worth, 
''and  terrible  young  for  a  man  thirty-five  year 
old.  Be  you  sure  'tis  right  ?  And  if  so,  how  comes 
it  as  we've  never  heard  Mr  Bickford's  name  on  your 
lips?" 

"  I've  met  him  off  and  on  for  three  months, 
I'm  sure,"  she  says.  ''He's  let  me  go  in  Yarner 
woods  to  pick  up  sticks,  and  he's  talked  to  me 
and  told  me  all  manner  of  wonderful  things,  and 
when  he  offered  for  me,  I  wouldn't  believe  my  ears, 
and  laughed  in  his  face." 

"  Ban't  no  laughing  matter." 

"  So  he  said.  But  if  I  be  joyous,  as  I  mostly  am, 
I  laugh  ;  and  why  for  not?     And  this  was  the  most 
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joyous  piece  of  news  as  ever  I  heard,  so  of  course 
I  laughed — for  joy  and  gladness  that  such  a  fine, 
clever  man  should  hanker  to  marry  me.  I'm  sure 
he  loves  me  with  all  his  strength,  and  he's  never 
loved  another  girl  afore  or  looked  at  one — so  he 
says.  'Tis  a  terrible  fine  thing  to  happen  to  me, 
and  I  sang  like  a  grey-bird  all  the  way  home. 
But  he's  coming  to  have  a  tell  with  you  and  father 
next  Sunday." 

*'  'Tis  clear  the  man  loves  you,"  said  her  mother 
to  the  child,  ''but  do  you  love  him?" 

*'Ess,   I  do,  then — something  tremendous!" 

''Why?"  asked  Mrs  Worth;  and  Drusilla 
considered. 

"For  loving  me,  1  reckon,"  she  said  presently. 
And,  of  course,  that  showed  the  mother  'twas  all 
nonsense,  and  that  her  girl  didn't  know  the  mean- 
ing of  love  more'n  a  caterpillar.  She  took  a  black 
view  of  it,  and  felt  terrible  afeared  'twas  just  a  silly 
mistake  on  Mr  Bickford's  part ;  and  if  she'd  had 
her  way,  I  think  she  would  have  stood  up  and 
forbade  any  sort  of  understanding  till  they  knew 
each  other  better,  and  found  out  if  they  was  right 
or  wrong.  But  Noah,  he  came  the  next  Sunday 
in  his  black,  and  asked  William  Worth  if  he  might 
marry  Drusilla ;  and  William  was  so  mortal  eager 
about  it  that  he  hardly  let  the  keeper  get  out  his 
words  afore  he  was  down  his  neck. 

Noah  had  a  friend — one  Lawrence  Madders,  a 
hedge-tacker,  as  worked  round  Yarner  estates — 
and  he  told  him  about  it  after,  and  Lawrence,  being 
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a  light-hearted  sort  of  man,  got  great  fun  from  it, 
and  laughed  fit  to  die,  though  Noah  couldn't  see 

the  joke. 

''  William  Worth  is  agreeable,"  he  told  Lawrence 
Madders.  "In  truth,  'twouldn't  be  straining  the 
truth  to  say  he's  overjoyed.  He  talked  as  if  he'd 
be  glad  for  me  to  take  Drusilla's  elder  sister  also ! 
'Tis  a  curious  thing,  in  my  opinion,  that  a  father 
should  so  much  delight  to  get  rid  of  his  loveliest 
child." 

And  then  Madders  laughed. 

''Not    when    she's    one    of    eight,"    he    said. 
"  Worth  always  wanted  to  have  fine  children,  and 
he's  got  'em  ;  but,  high  or  low,"  says  Madders, 
"'tis  always  the  same— the  parent  birds  be  very 
glad  to  see  some  of  the  brood  hop  out  of  the  nest 
to   make   room    for    t'others.      And    'tis  a  silent 
reproach  on  a  father  if  his  daughters  don't  tempt 
the   rising   generation    into   matrimony.     If  they 
fail,  he  feels  he's  wasted  his  time,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  and  good  though  a  daughter  may  be  to 
her  parents,  and  a  tower  of  strength  at  home,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  yet  mothers  and  fathers  think  a  lot 
more  of  their  girls  if  they  rise  to  husbands  and 
homes  of  their  own." 

A  very  observant  sort  of  man,  you  see,  was 
Madders,  though  but  five-and-twenty  years  old, 
and  of  a  gay  nature ;  and  presently,  when  the 
people  heard  tell  how  Noah  and  Drusilla  were 
tokened,  Noah  introduced  the  girl  to  his  friend, 

u 
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because  he  was  anxious  to  hear  what  he  thought 
of  her.  In  a  word,  Lawrence  Madders  thought 
the  world  of  her.  He  was  tokened  himself  to 
a  very  nice  girl  by  the  name  of  Barbara  Little, 
a  housemaid  at  Yarner  Park,  but  he  took 
to  Noah's  girl  uncommon,  and  the  two  young 
couples  got  to  be  very  close  friends.  Barbara 
was  a  quiet,  sober-sided  creature — just  a  contrast 
to  Lawrence,  who  enjoyed  to  laugh,  and  never 
could  be  got  to  see  the  dark  side  of  a  thing, 
if  there  was  a  bright  side ;  and  'twas  just  the 
same  with  Noah  and  his  maiden,  only  in  that 
case  the  man  was  serious-minded  and  slow  to  be 
hopeful,  while  Drusilla  was  the  bright  spirit. 

None  of  'em  was  in  a  position  to  marry  at 
present;  for  just  that  extra  five  shilling  a  week, 
as  makes  so  many  homes  and  brings  so  many 
thousand  souls  into  the  world,  wasn't  forthcoming  ; 
but  they  waited  very  patient,  and  Drusilla  cheered 
up  the  spare  time  of  Noah  Bickford,  while  Lawrence 
Madders  tried  to  lift  his  quiet  young  woman,  and 
make  her  take  a  brighter  view  of  life  in  general 
than  was  natural  to  her  bent  of  mind. 

They  all  four  got  to  know  each  other  very  well, 
and  the  girls,  for  all  their  different  dispositions, 
became  fast  friends,  and  the  men  always  had  been. 
They  shared  their  common  hopes  and  jokes  and 
interests,  and  'twas  fixed  up  among  them  that, 
when  the  glad  time  came,  they'd  all  be  married 
the  same  day  and  go  on  the  same  honeymoon. 
No  silly  feeling,  you  see,  but  a  sort  of  understand- 
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ing  that  don't  often  happen,  I  grant.  There  was 
an  inner  reason,  however,  for  this  pecuHar  state 
of  things,  and  in  course  of  time  it  corned  into 
sight  and  threatened  trouble. 

At  first  this  four-sided  friendship  was  a  sort  of 
joke  round  about,  and  people  used  to  say  you'd 
never  find  one  pair  o'  lovers  without  t'other  ;  and 
then  'twas  marked  that  when  the  four  went  out 
walking,  you'd  be  just  as  like  to  see  Drusilla 
with  Lawrence  as  with  Noah ;  and  'twas  not 
more  surprising  to  note  Barbara  with  Noah  as 
with  her  own  laughing  chap.  And  then  a  terrible 
queer  thing  happened,  for  it  began  to  be  declared 
that  Barbara  might  often  be  seen  alone  with 
Noah,  in  Yarner  woods,  and  that  his  betrothed 
not  seldom  had  a  talk  with  the  hedge -cutter 
when  none  else  was  by. 

And  another  thing  was  also  marked,  about  six 
months  after  the  tokening  of  the  keeper  and 
Worth's  daughter.  From  being  the  gayest  girl 
that  ever  made  laughter  and  happiness  around 
her,  Drusilla  slowly  but  surely  changed  ;  and  the 
same  thing  overtook  Lawrence  Madders.  'Tvvas 
never  known  that  the  man  had  a  sour  face  or 
a  glum  answer  for  anybody,  but  now  it  looked 
as  if  his  sweet  temper  had  got  some  bitter  poured 
in  it  by  accident.  He  didn't  chatter  like  he  used 
to,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  opened  to  the  fact 
that  life  ain't  all  beer  and  skittles,  as  he  had 
fondly  thought  till  then.  They  rated  him  about 
it  at  the  pub.   one  night,   and  Joe   Leaman,   the 
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thatcher,  asked  Lawrence  what  was  wrong  with 
him. 

''  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "you'm  beginning  to  find 
out  that  the  world  ban't  quite  such  a  rollicking 
piece  of  fun  as  you  thought." 

''Ess,  I  am,"  confessed  Lawrence.  '' My  life's 
gone  off  the  rails  here  and  there,  and  I  don't  care 
who  knows  it." 

*'We  all  have  our  trials,  and  the  back  be  built 
for  the  burden,"  said  Joe,  who  preached  along  with 
the  Salvationists  of  a  Sunday,  and  was  a  good, 
useful  man. 

''There's  some  burdens  that  no  man's  back  be 
built  for,"  answered  Madders.  "A  thing  have 
happened  to  me  that  never  happened  to  nobody 
afore,  and  I'm  beginning  to  think  'tis  a  pity  as 
I  was  born." 

To  hear  such  a  man  utter  such  a  word,  no  doubt, 
surprised  the  folk  at  '  The  Traveller's  Joy  '  a  good 
bit.  But  not  Joe  Leaman  himself  could  get 
more  out  of  Madders,  and  soon  after  that  startling 
speech  he  drank  his  pint  and  went  out. 

So  that  laughing  couple  showed  to  their  world 
that  they  wasn't  happy  no  more,  and  it  puzzled 
their  friends  a  good  bit.  But  as  for  Barbara  Little 
and  Noah  Bickford,  they  went  their  quiet  way, 
and  kept  themselves  and  their  secret  feelings 
and  opinions  out  of  sight,  so  none  was  able  to 
say  anything  about  them. 

Then  comes  in  old  Joanna  Mogridge,  and  not 
altogether  to  her  surprise,  for  she'd  heard  there  was 
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trouble  in  the  air ;  and,  sure  enough,  presently 
she  got  a  visit  from  one  of  the  young  people. 
Noah  Bickford  'twas  who  called  upon  her  one 
afternoon,  and  axed  if  she'd  give  him  the  use 
of  her  wits  in  a  private  matter  that  was  troubling 

him  a  lot. 

'*  If  I  can  serve  you,  I  will,"  says  Joanna.  She 
was  washing  tea-things  as  she  spoke,  but  soon  she'd 
dried  her  fingers  on  a  jack  towel,  and  made  fast 
the  door  and  dusted  a  chair  for  the  man. 

Then  she  sat  down  by  the  fire  in  an  old  dog- 
eared chair,  and  bade  him  speak  his  speech.  But 
first  he  felt  in  his  pocket  and  fetched  out  two  half- 
crowns  and  put  'em  on  the  table. 
"  There's  your  money,"  he  said. 
She  nodded,  whipped  it  up,  and  put  it  in  a 
cloam  teapot  on  the  mantelshelf. 

"  I  must  tell  you  I'm  tokened  to  a  girl  by  the 
name  of  Drusilla  Worth,"  began  the  man,  "and 
my  name  is  Noah  Bickford,  and  I'm  under-game- 
keeper  to  Yarner." 

Of  course,  Joanna  knew  all  that,  but  she  just 
nodded  and  said  nought. 

''Well,  Drusilla  and  me  have  been  very  good 
friends,  and  still  are,  though  there's  a  lot  of 
difference  in  our  ages.  But  I  can't  say  how  it 
is— I  don't  seem  to  please  her  quite  the  same  as 
I  did  do,  and,  to  be  honest,  she  don't  pleasure  me 
quite  the  same.  She's  very  fond  of  fun,  and  very 
bright  and  gay,  as  young  things  should  be,  but 
I'm   not  bright  and   I'm  not  gay,   and  instead  of 
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helping  to  make  me  feel  so,  as  I  thought  she 
would  do,  she — she " 

''Gets  on  your  nerves  a  bit?"  suggested 
Joanna. 

The  chap  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

''That's  just  exactly  what  she  does  do,  though 
I  hadn't  the  heart  to  say  the  words — even  to  you. 
Sometimes,  when  I'm  along  with  her,  I  feel  as  if 
there  was  a  canary  a-hollering,  till  you  hear  the 
drums  of  your  ears  throbbing,  or  a  blue-bottle 
buzzing  so  outrageous  loud  that  you  get  frantic  and 
go  to  smash  the  thing.  I  know  'tis  very  unmanly  to 
confess  the  woman  you  love  have  such  a  trick  to 
worry  you  to  death,  but  so  it  is.  And  when  I  look 
forward,  my  heart  sinks  like  a  stone.  But  I  want 
you  to  understand  there  are  two  sides  to  this.  If 
'twas  only  that  I  felt  a  bit  miserable  about  it,  I'd 
have  kept  my  mouth  shut  and  hoped  for  better 
times ;  but  she's  troubled  too.  We've  had  a 
flare  up,  and  she's  called  me  a  'death's  head,' 
and  that's  going  a  bit  too  far,  in  my  opinion. 
She  said  she  was  sorry  afterwards,  and  told  me 
I  ought  to  smack  her  and  keep  her  in  order. 
But  '  Guy  Fawkes,  Drusilla  Worth  ! '  I  said  to  her. 
'I'm  marrying  a  wife -old  maiden,  not  a  school- 
girl,' I  said.  '  I  didn't  offer  for  you  to  smack  you 
and  keep  you  in  order.  I  offered  for  you  because 
I  want  a  loving  woman,  who  will  face  all  the 
hard  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world  by  my  side, 
and  fight  the  cruel  battle  of  life  in  a  brave  and 
patient  and  humble  manner,  as  we  all  must.'" 
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''What  did  she  say  to  that?"  asked  Joanna. 

''She  said  if  that  was  all   I  got  to  offer,  she'd 
iust    as   soon    be    her   mother's    donkey,    because 
there  wasn't  a  pin  to  choose  between  his  life  and 
that  I  seemed  to  look  forward  to.     You  see,  Mrs 
Mogridge,"  continued  Noah,  "I'm  a  sort  of  man 
that  feels  a  cutting  thing  like  that  a  good  deal.     It 
makes  me  turn  as  grim  as  a  ghost,  and  hardens 
my  heart.     'Tisn't  as  if  I  was  a  fool  and  a  know- 
nought.     I'm   a  thoughtful   sort  of  man,   with   a 
pretty  clear  head,  and  not  easily  made  happy  or 
hopeful,  because  I  know  happiness  is  moonshine 
most  times,  and  hope's  a  delusion,  and  no  better  n 
a  Tacky-toad  in  a  bog.     And  there  are  plenty  of 
sensible  and  far-seeing  people-women,  too-who 
feel  the  same  as  me,  and  know  that  idle  laughter 
is  no  more  than  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot      And  now  the  question   is,  how  be  I  going 
to   make   DrusiUa    Worth    more   serious-minded? 
For  if  she's  to  marry  me,  she  must  change." 
"Either    she    must,    or    you    must,"    declared 

Joanna.  ,       ,     , 

"I'm  too  old,"  he  said,  "and,  whats  more, 
I  wouldn't  change  if  I  could.  I've  got  my  self- 
respect,  and  I'm  good  enough  in  the  eyes  of  a 
sensible— of  sensible  people  in  general." 

The  wise  woman,  of  course,  saw  through  all 
this  as  readily  as  if  'twas  a  pane  of  glass.  She 
marked  that  Bickford  had  made  a  mistake  and 
was  now  regretting  it,  but  she  also  marked  that 
he  was  an   honest  man   and   felt  himself   bound 
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by  his  bargain.     She  knew  about  the  four  lovers, 
however,  and  already  her  mind  was  moving. 

"'Tis  a  kicklish  business,"  she  answered,  ''and 
I'm  not  going  to  say  a  word  without  turning  the 
thing  over  very  careful  in  my  mind.     But  this  I 
do  think — there  should  be  a  way  out.     Nothing's 
impossible  on    the  right   side   of  wedlock — where 
you   stand    now.      Only   make    no   mistake,    and 
don't  fancy  her  character  can  change   any  more 
than  your  own.     She's  born  with   her  character, 
just  the  same  as  she's  born  with  her  nose.     You 
can't  change  one  or  t'other  without  breaking  'em, 
and  you're  a   kind-hearted  man,   I   suppose,   and 
don't  want  to  be  rough  or  harsh." 

•'Certainly  not,"  declared    Noah.      "And   if— 
if  it  should    happen  that   she  wanted  her  liberty 

again,   by  any  blessed  chance "     He  stopped 

short     there     and     looked     a     bit     guilty,     no 
doubt. 

"  I  don't  mean  that,"  he  faltered. 
"Say  no  more,"  said  Joanna,  rising.  "You 
go  now,  and  see  me  in  a  week's  time.  And 
as  to  what  you  mean,  I  know  what  you  mean 
better  than  you  do  yourself,  belike.  Life's  a  miz- 
maze,  and  these  things  will  be  happening;  but, 
as  I  said  afore,  nothing's  impossible  to  them  in 
earnest.  I've  got  your  five  shillings,  and  I'll  earn 
it  if  'tis  in  my  power,  as  I  think  it  should  be." 

He  went  off  then,  and  very  uneasy  he  felt,  for, 
looking  back,  it  dawned  upon  him  as  he  hadn't 
been  very  sporting  about   Drusilla.     And  yet  he 
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felt  dead  sure  that  it  might  be  kinder  to  be  cruel. 
He  knew  by  now  that  she  was  no  wife  for  him, 
and  he  assured  himself  also  that  he  was  no 
husband  for  her. 

Half-an-hour  later  Mrs  Mogridge  went  out  for 
a  walk  in  the  dimpsy  light,  as  her  custom  was 
when  she  had  to  turn  over  a  puzzle.  There  ran 
a  road  under  Middlecot  Farm — a  quiet  spot  seldom 
visited  of  an  evening  but  by  lovers  —  and  there 
she  went,  in  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  sat  upon  a 
stone  at  the  edge  of  a  field  lifted  up  high  on  the 
hill,  with  Ilsington  village  beneath  her  and  Darty- 
moor  up  above. 

Chance  helped  her,  and  presently,  when  she 
rose  up  and  got  walking,  she  passed  a  man  and 
a  woman  standing  at  a  gate.  They  had  their 
backs  to  her,  but  she  knowed  them  very  well,  and 
the  man  was  shaking  his  fist  and  using  rash 
language,  and  the  woman  was  crying.  Lawrence 
Madders — for  it  was  him — turned  when  he  heard 
steps,  and  Joanna,  with  her  amazing  cleverness, 
saw  a  good  deal  in  his  face  that  interested  her. 
He  was  in  trouble  for  the  girl,  and  he  was  also 
in  trouble  for  himself;  because  the  sadness  we 
feel  for  another  is  one  thing,  and  the  sadness  we 
feel  for  ourselves  is  another,  and  their  ain't  no 
comparison  between  them  ;  and  when  a  man's 
right  down  crushed  and  heart-broken,  with  woe 
in  his  face  and  a  crook  in  his  back,  then  you  may 
be  sure  'tis  his  own  affairs  have  miscarried  and  not 
another's. 
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Joanna  went  her  way  and  said  nought,  but  the 
matter  stuck  in  her  mind  pretty  tight,  for  this 
reason  :  if  it  had  been  his  own  sweetheart,  Barbara 
Little,  weeping  along  with  Lawrence,  she  wouldn't 
have  given  a  second  thought  to  the  matter,  but 
'twasn't.  She'd  seen  no  less  a  person  than  Drusilla 
Worth  there  in  a  river  of  tears,  and  she  felt  it  was 
going  to  be  another  of  them  cases  when  any  think- 
ing person  might  foretell  the  future — without  being 
an  Elijah,  either. 

And,  sure  enough,  that  night  Lawrence  Madders 
— doubtless  reminded  of  the  wise  woman  by  catch- 
ing sight  of  her  two  hours  before — paid  a  visit  to 
Joanna.  He  came  upon  his  own  business,  as  she 
expected  he  would,  and  she  could  have  told  him 
what  he  came  to  tell  her,  I  do  believe ;  but 
she  knew  he  wanted  more  than  that  for  his  five 
bob. 

'"Tis  a  terrible  tragedy,  ma'am,"  began 
Lawrence,  "and  no  such  thing  ever  happened 
before,  I  reckon ;  but,  in  a  word,  my  girl  and 
me — we — at  least,  I — I  take  all  the  blame,  but 
there  'tis.  I  can't  do  nothing  with  her.  I  trouble 
her,  I  fret  her  and  worrit  her  every  time  we  meet 
together.  I'll  do  all  a  man  could  do  to  lift  her 
up  into  a  more  hopeful  fashion  of  female,  but  'tis 
beyond  my  power  and  strength.  She  takes  such 
a  black  and  solemn  view  of  the  world,  marriage 
included,  that  she  can't  see  anything  cheerful 
in  life.  Her  mind  be  one  long  Sunday,  and  she 
thinks    that   I'm    an    empty,   chattering    magpie, 
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fit  for  nothing  but  to  go  and  get  my  living  with 

the  riders.^  , 

<"Tis  a  very  beastly  state  of  things,  ma  am, 
and  no  good  will  come  of  it,  because  I've  proved 
that  she  won't  change,  and  her  natural  way  is  to 
take  a  dark  view  of  even  the  hopefullest  subject ; 
and  we  can't  mix.  So  I  be  here  afore  you  a  very 
down-daunted  man-tired  of  my  life-and  she  s 
just  herself,  and  all  she  says  is  that  she  was  never 
born  to  any  sort  of  luck,  but  that  I  can  trust  her 
to  do  her  duty  when  the  time  comes." 

''  What  did  you  say  to  that  ?  "  asked  Joanna. 
<'  I'm  sorry  to  tell  you  I   used  crooked  words," 
confessed  Lawrence.     "  '  Duty  ' !  I  said-'  duty '  I 
'God  damn   it,'   I  said,    'I  ban't  going   to  marry 
you  for  duty  !     If  you  be  only  going  to  take  me 
for    duty,    and    if   you    be    going    to    face    our 
wedded  life  as  a  duty,  we'd  better  sit  down  while 
there's    time    and    think    again.'      'I    never    go 
from    my   word,'   said    Barbara.     'You    may  use 
wicked  words,  Lawrence,  and  you  may  stamp  and 
be  reckless  and  rash,  but  I  don't  change.'     'Tis  a 
cruel  state   of  things,   because  if  she  could  only 
feel  that  there's  no  special  need  like  to  marry  me, 
and  look  round  instead,  she'd  find  there's  a  nice 
man  going  about  with   a  face  like  a  funeral   as 
would  suit  her  down  to  the  ground  ;  and  she'd  suit 
him  ;  and  I  don't  want  her.  Heaven  knows.     I'd 
pay  a  year's  wages  to  be  out  of  it,  but  I've  got 
my  proper  feeling,   and  I  can't  tell  her  that." 

1  Riders =&  circus. 
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He  grumbled  on  a  bit  longer,  while  Joanna  was 
thinking  and  giving  heed  to  him  no  more.  She 
bade  him  be  off  presently,  and  next  week  did  a 
bold  and  skilful  thing,  and  took  the  law  into  her 
own  hands. 

Marriages  be  made  in  Heaven,  so  they  say,  but 
I  know  two  as  was  unmade  in  Joanna  Mogridge's 
cottage  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  You  see,  'twasn't 
like  shooting  a  bow  at  a  venture,  because  the  state 
of  the  case  was  clear,  and  also  the  state  of  the 
parties.  Lawrence,  in  his  open  fashion,  had  given 
the  whole  show  away,  for  she'd  catched  him  com- 
forting t'other  chap's  sweetheart,  and  she  heard 
him  declare  there  was  another  man  very  eager  and 
willing  to  take  Barbara.  And  Joanna  didn't  want 
to  be  told  who  that  man  was.  So  she  struck  a 
bold  stroke,  and  axed  the  four  of  'em  to  come  and 
drink  a  dish  of  tea  along  with  her  the  next  Sunday  ; 
and  they  came. 

All  very  crestfallen,  but  with  a  sort  of  faint  hope 
on  their  faces  that  Mrs  Mogridge  would  help  'em 
out  of  their  trouble.  There  they  sat,  poor  zanies — 
the  girls  like  a  pair  of  davered^  roses,  and  the 
men  in  their  black,  all  necks  and  elbows,  and 
nervous  as  a  pair  of  long-dogs  ^  on  a  leash. 

They  messed  about  their  food,  but  hadn't  an 
appetite  amid  the  four  of  'em,  though  Joanna 
had  got  a  brave  dish  of  'Sally  Lunns,'  for  the 
creatures.      But  she  didn't  keep   'em   in   trouble 

^  Davered  =wiiheied. 
^  Z<'«^-afc^j=greyhounds. 
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long,  and  they  soon  had  a  bit  of  comfort  let  in 

on  their  concerns. 

"  Light  your  pipes,  you  men,"  she  said.     ''  'Tis 

a   nasty   habit,  but  your  silly   brains  can't  work 

without  smoke,   seemingly,    so  you'd  best  to  fire 

up.     And  you  girls  just  pull  yourselves  together, 

and  don't  look  as   if  you'd   come  to  have  your 

teeth  out." 

They  sat,  like  the  congregation  at  church  when 

parson  ascends  to  the  pulpit,  and   all   fixed  their 

anxious  eyes  on  Joanna. 

'*  I'll  take  you  first,  Noah  Bickford,"  she  said, 
<<  because  you'm  oldest.     'Tis  like  this.     You  and 

this  sandy-headed  wench  here  thought  as  you  loved 
each  other,  but,  same  as  a  terrible  lot  of  other 
people,  you  made  a  mistake.  You  care  for  each 
other  very  well,  and  Drusilla  respects  your  sense 
and  manly  mind  and  all  that,  and  you  admire  her 
pretty  face  and  cheerful  spirit  and  so  on  ;  but,  in 
a  word,  you've  both  been  sensible  enough  to  see 
that  you  wasn't  built  for  man  and  wife,  and  now 
I  want  you  to  own  up  to  it  in  a  becoming  way 
afore  this  other  man  and  woman." 

*' There's  no  pride  in  me,"  said  Drusilla;  **  I'll 
own  up  this  minute !  'Twas  only  because  I  was 
too  cruel  afraid  of  hurting  your  feelings  and  doing 
wrong,  Noah,  that  I  couldn't  speak  the  word." 

''You  never  said  a  sensibler  thing,"  declared 
Mr  Bickford,  "and  my  case  was  the  same.  I've 
long  knowed  we  wasn't  enough  of  the  same  mind 
to  make  a  good  match  ;  but  I'd  got  you,  and  you 
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knew  I  was  to  have  my  uncle's  farm,  and  so,  as 
an  honourable  man,  I'd  have  gone  through  with 
it  and  never  thought  to  throw  you  over." 

'"Twasn't  the  farm,"  said  Drusilla,  blushing 
red  ;  ''  'twas  just  childishness  and  ignorance, 
and  not  knowing  what  love  is.  But  since  I  do 
know " 

Joanna  stopped  her  there. 

''We  don't  want  to  hear  no  more  about  you, 
my  dear.  It  stands  like  this.  You  and  Noah 
here  be  released,  and  you'll  be  good  friends  to 
your  dying  day — each  wedded  to  another  man 
and  woman  —  and  not  bitter  enemies  for  ever 
wedded  to  one  another.  So  now  be  off,  the  both 
of  you.  And  you  go  and  bide  at  the  lich-gate 
of  the  church,  Mr  Bickford,  till  you  get  a  message 
from  me  ;  and  you  can  walk  up  under  Middlecot 
Farm,  Drusilla,  and  stop  at  the  gate  where  the 
gorse  clumps  are.  You  know  it :  you  was  there 
last  week,  if  my  memory  serves." 

They  rose  up  then  and  went  without  casting 
a  glance  at  the  others.  But  Noah  had  the  good 
grace  to  thank  Joanna  for  her  great  skill  and 
kindness  ;  and  he  said,  further,  that  he  was  over- 
much in  her  debt,  and  that  she  should  hear  from 
him  again. 

Then  when  they  were  away,  the  wise  woman 
turned  to  t'others  and  dealt  out  much  the  same 
measure. 

"You  heard  what  I  said  to  them,"  she  said, 
''and  'tis  your  story  over  again.      You  think  a 
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lot  of  each  other,  and  Lawrence  knows  what  a 
wise  and  prudent  girl  you  are,  Barbara,  and  you 
know  what  a  brave,  bright,  hopeful  pattern  of 
man  he  is.  But  it  happens,  now  you  understand 
each  other,  that  you  find  your  nature  takes  life 
more  serious  than  him,  and  you  want  a  male  of 
a  graver  disposition,  not  so  prone  to  look  on  the 
hopeful  side  of  affairs ;  and  he  wants  a  woman 
lighter-hearted  than  you,  somebody  that  don't  see 
the  dark  side  quite  so  terrible  clear  as  what  you 
do.  In  fact,  your  natures  be  calling  for  a  partner 
more  like  yourselves  ;  and,  as  you  both  happen 
to  know  another  party  that  would  fit  you  like  a 
glove,  you  both  feel  the  time  has  come  to  break 
troth  without  harm  done  or  bitterness  bred.  If 
I'm  wrong,  you  can  tell  me  so." 

''Right  to  a  hair!"  cried  Lawrence.  "And 
never  did  I  hear  my  ideas  set  out  so  amazing 
clever ;  and,  please  God,  Barbara  here  thinks 
the  same." 

''Yes,  I  do,  Mrs  Mogridge,  and  'tis  very  kind 
in  you  to  have  put  it  so  straight.  And  'tis  all 
true — except  about  another  man.  I  don't  say  but 
Mr — well  he's  more  than  kind,  and  for  wisdom 
and  patience  never  had  a  match  ;  but  I'm  never 
hopeful,  and  never  will  be,  and  I  wouldn't  go 
so  far  as  to  venture  to  dream  that  he'll  actually 
offer,  and  good   fortune   never  did  belong  to  my 

family,  and " 

"That'll     do,     Barbara,"     interrupted    Joanna. 
"  You  can  leave  the  rest  very  well  to  somebody 
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else,  and  you  won't  have  to  sleep  in  doubt,  neither. 
The  point  is  that  you  be  free,  and  so's  Lawrence, 
and  the  future  rests  in  your  own  hands.  Now  you 
be  off,  as  I  said  to  them  others ;  and  you'll  do 
wisely  to  go  to  the  same  places  as  I  sent  them. 
You  can  see  if  Noah  is  still  at  the  lich-gate, 
Barbara,  and  you  can  trot  up  the  hill  under 
Middlecot  and  try  if  you  can  catch  Drusilla  afore 
she  gets  there,  Mr  Madders." 

So  that  was  the  end  of  that  little  matter,  and 
next  Christmas  they  four  grateful  things,  all  happy 
now  and  all  the  best  of  friends,  made  Joanna  a 
present  of  a  very  fine  goose  and  a  petticoat  of 
pure  wool  worth  ten  shillings  at  the  least. 

A  good  bit  ago  it  was,  and  most  of  'em  be  under- 
ground afore  to-day  ;  and  him  as  told  me  the  story 
was  the  second  son  of  Drusilla  and  Lawrence 
Madders.  The  father  died  of  an  accident,  for  he 
cut  hisself  to  the  bone  with  his  bill-hook,  and 
blood-poisoning  took  him  while  still  a  year  short 
of  forty  ;  but  she's  alive  yet,  and  doing  very  clever, 
and  purty  as  a  picture  still,  though  up  home 
seventy  year  old. 


THE    PRACTICAL  JOKE 
I 

When  old  Nathan  Bickford  was  pensioned  off, 
after  Squire  Sanders  of  Dendles  Court  died,  the 
new  squire  gived  him  a  gift.  Twas  a  silver  racing 
cup  standing  eighteen  inches  high  and  worth 
twenty -five  pound.  Old  squire's  well-known 
galloping  hoss,  'Dick  Turpin,'  had  won  it  at 
Cornwood  Hunt  Races  years  and  years  agone. 

Twas  a  trophy  offered  to  the  county,  but  it  had 
to  be  took  three  times  afore  'twas  won  outright ; 
and  '  Dick  Turpin '  had  done  the  feat  in  the  early 
'seventies.  Well,  Nat  Bickford,  who  was  butler 
to  old  Squire,  had  polished  this  here  cup  for  near 
forty  year ;  but  young  Squire  didn't  care  a  button 
about  it,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  in 
company  that  'twas  a  ugly  eyesore,  much  to  old 
Bickford's  grief.  Then,  when  he  found  that  Nat 
was  so  terrible  proud  of  it,  he  handed  it  over  to 
the  ancient  man,  and  when  Bickford  went  to  end 
his  days  in  a  little  house  at  Cornwood,  he  took  the 
cup  and  kept  it  under  a  glass  case.  It  was  his 
greatest  treasure  in  the  world,  and  he  never  grew 

316  X 
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tired  of  telling  how  *  Dick  Turpin '  winned  it  for 
good  and  all  in  '74,  and  how  bright  and  shining 
he'd  kept  it  ever  since.  In  fact,  'twas  his  only 
subject,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  days,  when  he 
growed  a  bit  tootlish  ;  as  old  men  will,  he  used  to 
take  the  cup  to  bed  with  him  and  sleep  with  it 
under  his  pillow ;  and  when  he  died  the  cup  was 
in  his  hand,  and  it  took  a  strong  man  to  release  it 
after.  It  looked  as  if  he  was  determined  to  have 
it  buried  along  with  him. 

Nathan  Bickford  left  no  will  and  no  money 
worth  mentioning.  In  fact,  the  only  things  as  he 
did  leave  that  were  worth  a  rush,  was  his  good 
name  and  the  silver  cup.  He  never  married,  and 
his  heirs  was  his  two  nephews — Cornwood  men — 
brothers,  both  up  home  fifty  year  old. 

Money's  the  root  of  all  evil,  as  they  say,  and 
over  this  fine  piece  of  silver  Edward  Bickford 
and  his  younger  brother,  Forrester,  fell  out  very 
sharp  and  bitter.  Or  rather,  'twas  the  younger  fell 
out,  for  no  man  ever  quarrelled  with  the  elder. 

Edward  was  a  bachelor,  and  kept  the  '  Seven 
Stars '  to  Cornwood,  and  never  a  more  popular 
chap  stood  behind  a  bar ;  while  Forrester  had  a 
wife  and  two  boys  nearly  grown  up,  and  he  was  a 
very  different  kind  of  man  from  the  publican.  He 
worked  as  foreman  to  the  Morely  Clay  Pits,  and 
made  pretty  good  money  but  mighty  few  friends. 
He  was  the  hard,  heartless  sort,  and  would  have 
made  a  good  slave-driver  or  a  Russian  Duke. 

'Twas    like  this    when   it  corned   to  the  cup : 
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Edward  claimed  it  as  the  elder,  and  Forrester,  he 
swore  by  the  Book  that  'twas  his,  because  his  uncle 
had  told  him  'twas  to  be  his  when  he  died.  But 
he  hadn't  got  nothing  but  his  oath  to  show  for  old 
Nathan's  promise  ;  and  as  his  oath  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  relied  upon  even  at  the  best  of  times,  his 
brother  took  leave  to  doubt  it  in  this  matter.  They'd 
both  been  very  friendly  with  their  ancient  uncle, 
and  there  was  no  reason  at  all  why  for  he  should 
have  passed  over  the  elder  for  the  younger.  And 
so  Edward,  who  was  as  fair  and  straight  as  his 
brother  was  shifty,  reckoned  to  hold  on  to  the 
cup.     He  gave  his  reason  and  made  all  clear ;  he 

said  : 

'< 'Twill  provide  a  very  gallant  show  in  my  bar, 
and  be  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  subject  to 
talk  about  for  the  people  when  they  come  there. 
And  this  I  promise,  and  you  can  have  it  in  writing 
if  you  mind  to,  that,  come  I  die,  the  cup  shall  be 
left  to  you  ;  and  if  you  die  first,  which  you  may 
do,  seeing  there's  but  a  year  between  us  and 
you've  got  a  nagging  wife  and  be  a  martyr  to 
rheumatics,  then  your  eldest  boy,  my  godson, 
shall  have  the  cup.  So  I'll  have  it  writ  down  in 
my  last  will  and  testament." 

Well,  I  thought,  for  one,  that  nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  that ;  and  my  son's  friend,  Dicky  Reep, 
thought  the  same  ;  and  so  did  Arthur  Haycraft 
and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  regular  visitors  at  the 
'Seven  Stars.'  But  Forrester  Bickford,  he  took 
it  ill  and  his  wife  took  it  worse.     'Twas  reported 
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that  she  didn't  like  being  called  a  nagging  woman, 
and  she  never  forgave  her  brother-in-law  for  the 
word,  though  he  wasn't  the  first  by  many  that  had 
used  it  against  her,  and  he  meant  no  unkindness 
by  it. 

In  fact,  they  Bickfords  grumbled  a  lot,  and  it 
made  a  feeling  between  the  brothers  that  troubled 
the  elder  a  good  bit.  A  tender-hearted  man 
always,  and  when  Forrester  wouldn't  let  the 
subject  drop,  Edward  was  very  near  minded  to 
give  him  the  cup  and  be  done  with  it. 

He  explained  to  Dicky  Reep  and  Sam  Parsons 
and  me  and  another  few  men  what  his  view  of  the 
matter  was. 

''Forrester  should  have  it  to-morrow,"  he  said, 
"but  for  one  thing — and  that  is  that  he  wouldn't 
keep  it.  Between  you  and  me  and  the  gatepost," 
he  said,  **my  brother's  a  sporting  blade  and  have 
more  uses  for  money  than  his  wife  knows  about ; 
and  if  I  gave  him  the  trophy,  he'd  turn  it  into  cash 
afore  you  could  blow  your  nose.  Often  and  often 
have  I  helped  him  in  the  past,  and  glad  and  proud 
to  do  it,  for  what's  my  money  to  an  old  bachelor 
like  me?  But  the  cup's  different.  A  thousand 
times  have  I  heard  Uncle  Nat  say  that  '  Dick 
Turpin's '  bit  of  silver  was  to  be  an  heirloom  ;  and 
'twould  surely  be  a  very  improper  and  indecent 
thing  to  my  uncle's  memory  to  get  rid  of  it,  or 
let  it  pass  out  of  the  family." 

"And,  whether  or  no,  silver  be  worth  little 
enough  nowadays,"  said  Arthur  Haycraft ;  and  he 
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was  a  watch-mender  and  such  like,  and  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

*'  If 'twas  offered  to  me  to-morrow,"  he  declared, 
*'  I  wouldn't  give  more  than  five  pounds  for  it  as 
an  outside  figure." 

We  had  a  look  at  it  then — a  terrible  brave, 
glittering  trophy,  with  two  bosses  racing  for  dear 
life  o'  one  side,  and  a  wreath  of  roses,  with  '  Dick 
Turpin's '  name  written  thrice  in  it,  on  t'other. 
And  it  made  a  very  great  show  in  Ned  Bickford's 
bar,  and  was  a  fine  addition  from  every  point  of 
view.  And,  as  he  foretold,  it  helped  to  make 
conversation  for  a  good  long  time,  till  everybody 
for  miles  around  knowed  all  about  it. 

Well,  a  week  or  two  passed  and  Forrester  come 
to  his  senses  a  bit  and  cooled  down,  and  no  more 
was  said.  But  when,  just  as  the  thing  lost  its 
freshness  and  us  got  to  coming  and  going  from 
the  'Seven  Stars'  as  usual  without  talking  any 
more  about  it,  that  happened  that  brought  the 
matter  on  to  every  tongue  again  and  made  a  nine- 
days'  wonder  for  Cornwood.  'Tis  talked  of  to  this 
day,  for  that  matter,  though  more'n  a  year  old 
now. 

On  a  night  in  December  —  two  days  after 
Christmas  it  was — in  fact,  the  very  night  after  the 
rabbit -coursing  in  Edward  Bickford's  meadow 
— the  silver  cup  was  stolen.  He  comed  down 
in  the  morning  as  usual  and  the  glass  case  that 
held  the  cup  was  empty.  So  far  as  Bickford 
could  tell  afterwards,  nothing  else  was  took,  and 
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not  even  the  till,  with  the  best  part  of  three  pound 
in  it,  had  been  broke  ope.  There  was  two  windows 
to  the  bar,  and  one  looked  on  the  main  street  of 
Cornwood  and  the  other  into  the  stable-yard. 
And  the  thief  had  got  over  the  stable  wall,  cut  a 
bit  out  of  the  window  very  neat,  and  so  turned  the 
window-bolt  and  walked  in.  Anybody  knowing 
the  place  could  have  done  it,  but  nobody  knowing 
Bickford  would  have  played  him  such  a  dirty  trick. 
In  fact,  such  an  idea  never  struck  even  a  police- 
man, for  'twas  known  far  and  wide  what  Edward 
was,  and  the  natives  would  never  have  thought  of 
taking  his  cup  if  he'd  left  it  on  his  gatepost.  But 
there  had  been  a  lot  of  foreigners  from  Ivybridge 
and  Plympton  come  up  for  the  rabbit-coursing, 
and  it  looked  pretty  certain  as  if  one  of  them  must 
have  noticed  the  cup  and  laid  his  plans  and  waited 
for  night  and  done  it.  There  wasn't  a  footprint  or 
a  finger-mark  or  a  trace  of  any  sort  to  help  find 
the  rogue,  and  the  police  didn't  so  much  as  get  a 
clue  inside  the  house  or  out.  They  fell  over  one 
another  trying  to  be  useful,  but  none  could  make 
a  plan  or  do  anything  to  help  find  the  cup.  The 
robbery  was  put  about,  of  course,  and  mentioned 
far  and  near,  because  the  constables  reckoned  the 
robber  would  sell  the  thing  for  its  weight  in  silver  ; 
and  they  warned  Bickford  that  he  mustn't  be 
hopeful  about  it.  They  held  as  the  burglar  would 
melt  it  down  first  thing,  according  to  their  custom 
in  such  jobs,  and  then  he'd  be  safe,  for  nought 
could  be  proved  against  him  after  that. 
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The  night  following  the  robbery  a  good  party 
of  us  was  in  the  bar,  and  of  course  we  was  all 
full  of  the  cup,  and  none  but  very  sorry  indeed 
for  Edward's  misfortune.  In  fact,  you  might  say 
we  was  sorrier  for  him  than  he  was  for  himself,  for 
a  born  philosopher  was  that  man,  and  never  did 
I  meet  such  a  wonder  for  taking  the  rough  with 
the  smooth.  Contentment  made  alive,  you  might 
say.  ''When  you'm  having  bad  times,  set  to 
work  to  call  home  the  good  times  you  have  had," 
he  used  to  say.  And  I  suppose  he  did,  and  'twas 
that  that  kept  him  so  sweet ;  but  for  my  part,  it 
won't  work  with  me.  When  your  tooth  be  aching 
fit  to  burst  a  hole  through  your  jaw,  it  don't 
help  the  pain  to  remember  it  haven't  ached  for 
a  year. 

Anyway  Bickford  catched  it  hot  from  one  man 
for  losing  the  trophy,  and  that  man  was,  of  course, 
his  own  brother.  Forrester  Bickford  hadn't  heard 
the  news  till  one  of  his  sons  fetched  it  from  Corn- 
wood,  and  then  he  grew  right  down  savage  on  the 
instant  and  come  over  to  the  '  Seven  Stars '  the 
same  evening  in  a  rare  storm  of  temper,  and  gave 
it  to  his  elder  brother  hot  and  strong. 

He  said  'twas  a  scandalous  piece  of  carelessness, 
and  that  'twas  his  family  quite  as  much  as  the 
publican  that  had  been  robbed.  He  said  that 
putting  it  there,  under  the  nose  of  every  tramp 
as  dropped  in  for  a  drink,  was  little  better  than 
giving  it  away.  He  reminded  Edward  that  he'd 
told   him    a   dozen    times    the    cup    weren't    safe 
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where  it  stood  ;  and  Edward,  who  was  a  very  just 
man,  had  to  admit  that  was  so.  Then  Forrester 
axed  his  brother  what  he  meant  to  do  about  it, 
for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  Ned  made  answer. 

''I've  offered  five  pound  reward,"  he  said. 
''More  I  can't  do  for  the  moment.  Arthur 
Haycraft  here  tells  me  that  it  ban't  worth  a  penny 
more  than  that,  dead  or  alive." 

But  Forrester  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  price. 
*'  Lies  and  rubbish,"  he  said.  <'  Us  know  the  cup 
cost  five-and-twenty,  and  'tis  ridiculous  nonsense 
to  tell  me  'tis  only  worth  five.  Haycraft's  a  fool 
to  say  such  a  thing.  No,  he  isn't ;  he's  a  knave. 
No  doubt  he  wanted  it  at  that  figure  himself. 
And  perhaps  'twas  him  that  stole  it.  I'd  much 
like  to  look  into  his  workshop  for  one." 

It  happened  that  Arthur  was  in  the  bar  himself 
at  the  time,  sitting  behind  the  screen  by  the  fire, 
where  Forrester  hadn't  seen   him.     And  now  he 
stuck  his  head  around  and  answered  rather  sharp. 
Then  my  son's  friend,  Dicky  Reep,  also  cut  in,  and 
so  did  I,  and  we  had  a  fiery  argument  and  a  lot  of 
noise  over  it.     After  that  Forrester  calmed  down 
a  bit  and  offered  a  sort  of  apology  to  Arthur,  and 
said  that  his  brother  ought  to  make  good  the  value 
of  the  cup  in  his  will ;  and  Edward,  who  didn't 
lack  for  spirit  when  he  was  roused,  up  and  said 
as  when  it  come  to  re-making  his  will,  he'd  do  it 
himself  and  not  ax  for  any  advice  from  Forrester 
or  his  family  either. 
With  that  we  went  at  it  again,  like  a  flock  o' 
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starlings,  and  Policeman  Gee  dropped  in  then,  to 
know  what  the  upstore  was  all  about.  He  calmed 
us  down,  being  by  nature  a  heavy  and  slow  man 
who  puts  out  conversation  like  water  puts  out  fire ; 
and  so  in  time  we  changed  the  subject,  and  we  fell 
to  talking  of  burglaries  in  general  and  the  awful 
cleverness  of  housebreakers  and  such  like  rogues 
and  vagabonds. 

"There's  not  a  house  in  Cornwood,  the  bank 
and  the  rectory  included,"  said  Gee,  *'that  couldn't 
be  broken  into  if  the  rascals  was  minded  to  do  it. 
Bolts  and  bars  be  nothing  against  'em.  They'll 
melt  the  lock  of  a  steel  safe  with  their  instruments 
so  easy  as  you  could  melt  a  tallow  candle." 

And  he  went  on  to  tell  us  some  amazing 
things  that  he'd  heard  but  a  week  before  from  an 
inspector,  who'd  come  from  Plymouth  to  see  about 
Bickford's  cup.  Then  Forrester  took  t'other  side, 
according  to  his  cranky  habit,  and  said  'twas 
all  stuff  about  robbers  doing  these  deeds  single- 
handed. 

'*  They'm  always  helped  from  inside  the  house," 
he  said.  ''You'll  alway's  find  as  they've  got  an 
accomplice." 

"Not  always,"  answered  Gee.  "For  instance, 
'tis  pretty  well  known  that  your  brother  didn't 
help  the  anointed  scoundrel  that  took  his  cup." 

He  had  Forrester  there  ;  but  t'other  wasn't  beat, 
and  he  went  on  to  hint  that  somebody  else  at  the 
inn  might  easily  have  made  a  plot  with  somebody 
outside  and  so  done  the  trick.     But  as  there  weren't 
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nobody  else  slept  at  the  *  Seven  Stars '  but  Luke 
Mogridge,  the  potman,  and  a  maiden  twelve  years 
old,  and  Mrs  Parsons,  Bickford's  housekeeper,  an 
ancient  widow  woman  and  a  saint  of  God,  as 
the  saying  is,  he  only  got  more  hard  words  for 
suggesting  such  a  thing.  In  fact,  Luke,  who 
was  a  fiery  man  and  easily  roused  where  his 
pride  was  touched,  went  so  far  as  to  ax  police- 
man if  'twasn't  a  libel  against  him  ;  and  Gee  said 
he  didn't  know  but  what  it  mightn't  be. 

Then  Forrester,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  drinker 
of  a  Saturday,  though  very  careful  every  other 
day,  swore  as  he'd  like  to  see  the  burglar  that 
would  break  into  his  house  ;  and  Arthur  Haycraft, 
the  watch-mender,  as  had  been  waiting  for  his 
chance  to  get  a  bit  of  his  own  back,  made  answer. 
He  said  : 

''Don't  you  be  frightened  about  that,  Mr 
Bickford.  Nobody  will  ever  want  to  go  into  your 
house  once  they've  heard  your  wife's  tongue." 

After  that  me  and  my  son's  friend,  Reep,  and 
the  policeman  also,  had  to  stand  between  the 
men,  and  it  took  four  of  us  to  keep  'em  apart. 
But  of  course  Forrester  would  have  swept  the 
floor  with  Arthur  Haycraft,  for  Arthur's  a  mere 
atomy  of  a  man,  though  brave  as  a  lion. 

Still  the  talk  went  on  about  thieves  and  their 
ways,  and  we  was  bound  to  allow,  one  and  all, 
that  none  among  us  had  a  cottage  /  a  robber 
couldn't  pretty  well  walk  into,  if  ever  he  was 
minded  to  do  it. 
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''  And  they  only  don't  do  it,"  said  Gee,  "  because 
us  poor  people  haven't  got  nothing  to  steal.  Our 
emptiness  is  our  safety,  as  you  may  say." 

Then  Forrester  broke  out  again,  being  a  bit 
bosky-eyed  by  now  and  very  hard  to  silence  once 
the  liquor  was  roaming  in  him. 

'Td  defy  the  devil  and  his  dogs  to  get  in  my 
house,"  he  said;  "and  if  ever  I  catched  a  man 
with  his  foot  over  my  window-sill,  I'd  scat  his 
brains  out,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  law 
that  would  prevent  me." 

He  got  a  lot  worse  after,  and  begun  again 
about  the  cup,  and  spoke  so  outrageous  to  his 
poor  brother  that  Gee  advised  him  to  go  home 
while  he  could  still  walk,  and  not  annoy  decent 
men.  However,  he  would  brave  it  out  till  closing 
time,  and  then  policeman,  who  was  as  mild  a 
mannered  and  kind  -  hearted  a  creature  as  ever 
wore  blue,  saw  him  home  himself  and  gived  him 
a  bit  of  advice  into  the  bargain. 

**  Wouldn't  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  break  into 
your  brother's  house  to-night,  I  reckon,"  said 
Arthur  Haycraft  in  his  funny  way. 

Lord,  how  we  laughed  ! 

Then  we  all  went  home,  and  me  and  Haycraft 
and  my  son's  friend,  Dicky  Reep,  journeyed  the 
same  way.  For  my  part  I'd  got  a  skinful  and 
wasn't  talkative,  but  Dicky  and  Arthur  had  a  lot 
to  say  against  Forrester  Bickford,  and  Arthur  de- 
clared that  he'd  terrible  like  to  be  upsides  with 
the  man  ;  and   Reep  said  as  how  he  would  too. 
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They  saw  me  to  my  door  and  went  on  together, 
mumbling  against  Forrester. 

"  Don't  you  do  nothing  rash,"  was  the  last 
word  I  bawled  out  to  'em.  "  Because  he's  a  fierce 
and  wilful  man,  and  if  you  was  to  have  a  bit  of 
fun  with  him  and  break  in  his  house,  he'd  shoot 
'e,  like  a  brace  of  partridges ;  and  though  he 
might  suffer  under  the  law  for  it,  that  wouldn't 
be  no  consolation  to  you  or  your  wives." 

But  they  went  off  and  didn't  give  no  heed  to  me. 

II 

Four  nights  after  that  a  terrible  queer  thing 
happened— such  a  thing  as  I  never  was  met  with 
in  my  born  days— and  I  found  myself  waked  from 
sleep  betwixt  three  of  the  clock  and  half  past  three. 
I  couldn't  believe  my  senses  for  the  moment,  and 
thought  'twas  the  Trump  ;  but  instead  of  that  it 
turned  out  to  be  some  midnight  sort  of  man  a- 
flinging  small  stones  up  against  my  chicket 
window.  Being  a  widower,  I  lived  alone  with  my 
son,  in  a  thatched  cottage  on  the  Moor  side  of 
Cornwood ;  and  my  sleeping  chamber  window 
oped  above  the  side  door. 

So  up  I  rose  to  see  two  dark  figures  standing 
down  under  on  the  path  from  my  gate,  I  oped 
the  casement  and  poked  forth  my  head  and  spoke 
to  'em. 

''If  'tis  fire,  say  so;  but  I  can  smell  nought 
within,"  I  shouted. 
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Ban't  fire,"  answers  a  familiar  voice.  In  fact, 
'twas  none  other  than  my  son's  friend,  Dicky 
Reep. 

"Then  what  in  fortune's  name  be  it,  Richard  !  " 
I  axes  him  ;  "and  who's  t'other  chap  along  with 
you  down  there?  I  never  heard  tell  of  nothing  so 
wonnerful  as  this  in  all  my  born  days." 

" 'Tis  Arthur  Haycraft,"  answers  the  watch- 
mender  in  his  still,  small  voice  ;  "  and  we  must  ax 
you  to  come  down  house,  if  you  please,  and  let  us 
in.  Us  have  done  a  very  surprising  thing,  and 
we'm  a  good  bit  younger  than  you  and  want  your 
advice  about  it,  for  'tis  plaguey  difficult  to  see 
whatever  us  ought  to  do  next,  if  we  don't  want 
to  land  ourselves  in  a  cruel  mess." 

"  Oh  jimminy,  Arthur  !  "  I  says,  "  what  an  hour 
to  come  to  a  man  for  advice  !  I  didn't  know  you 
was  such  a  terrible  impatient  chap.  Couldn't  'e 
bide  till  morning?  'Tis  well  knowed  my  wisdom's 
nought  if  I'm  wakened  suddint  from  sleep  like  this 
here.  I  swear  I  haven't  got  no  more  sense  in  me 
than  a  newborn  babe  at  this  moment." 

But  they'd  take  no  denial  and  they  wouldn't  go 
away.  They  was  very  excited,  as  I  could  hear 
by  their  noise  ;  and  as  for  Dicky,  he  was  dancing 
about  on  my  pathway  like  a  cat  on  hot  bricks. 

"Come  down  this  instant  moment!  'Tis  a 
matter  of  transportation,  Mr  Caunter,"  he  cries  out. 

So  with  that  I  had  to  humour  the  rash  creatures 
and  go. 

"  Bide  a  minute  and  I'll  be  down,  then,"  I  told 
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'em  ;  and  then  I  lit  a  candle  and  pulled  on  my 
trousers  and  thrust  my  feet  into  a  pair  of  list 
slippers  and  joined  'em. 

Us  went  in  the  kitchen  and  I  flinged  a  scad  o' 
peat  on  the  fire  and  drawed  it  up  a  bit,  and  they 
was  both  very  glad  to  catch  heat  from  it,  for  the 
night  was  wet  and  blustering,  and  the  young  men 
was  finger-cold  and  shivering  at  the  knees. 

Dicky  bade  Arthur  tell  the  tale,  because  he  was 
the  better  scholar  and  had  got  a  good  choice  of 
words  ;  and  I  fetched  out  my  Plymouth  gin  and 
gave  'em  both  three  fingers  to  get  the  blood 
moving. 

Then  Arthur  spoke. 

"  You  mind  a  few  nights  back  how  that 
Forrester  Bickford  cheeked  me  in  his  brother's 
bar ;  and  you  mind,  after,  how  he  blew  his 
trumpet  and  swaggered  and  said  as  no  living  man 
would  ever  have  the  wit  to  break  in  his  house, 
and  all  that?  Well,  me  and  Dick  here  couldn't 
forget  it.  We  talked  of  it  for  four  days,  and 
then,  but  yesterday,  we  ordained  to  have  a  bit 
of  a  practical  joke  at  his  expense  and  show  him 
he  weren't  cleverer  than  other  people.  Of  course 
we  meant  no  harm,  and  we've  done  no  harm  for 
that  matter— at  least  we  don't  reckon  we  have. 
In  fact,  you  might  say  that  Providence  put  us 
up  to  the  job,  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  But,  in 
a  word,  me  and  Richard  got  up  there  after 
two  o'clock  and  crept  in  his  garden  and  hid 
there  quiet  as   weasels  for  half  an   hour.     Then, 
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when  'twas  plain  not  an  eye  opened  in  the  place, 
we   just  lifted   the   latch   of  the   parlour  window 
with  an  old,  thin  knife  and  walked  in  the  house. 
Any  fool  could  have  done  it  as  easy  as  saying  his 
prayers.     And  Dicky's  idea  was  just  to  nip  into 
the  pantry  and  eat  every  crust  and  bone  in  the 
house,    and   drink    up   everything   also— just  for 
the  lark  and  to  show  Forrester  what  a  silly  ass 
he  was.     But  my  idea  was  better  and  easier.     I 
said  to  Richard,  '  If  we  get  messing  about  with  the 
food,  'twill  take  time,  and  he'll  never  tell  anybody 
after,  so  we  sha'n't  score  off  him.     Besides,  he  may 
hear,  or,  more  like,  his  terror  of  a  wife  will  do  so. 
Us'll  just  open  this  here  locked  china  cupboard,' 
I  said,  '  and  carry  off  the  first  handy  thing  we  can 
pocket.     And  then  we'll  lie  low  and  see  what  he 
does  about  it  and  have  our  bit  of  fun.'     And  Dicky 
here  agreed  to  that.     So  we  done  it  with  -one  of 
my  tools;  for  such   a   thing  was   child's   play  to 
a  watchmaker  like  me.     And  the  first   object  as 
we  found  in  his  cupboard  be  in   Dicky's  pocket 
now.     We  didn't  wait  for  nothing  more  ;  but  was 
off  like  a  shot.     And  knowing  your  cleverness  and 
sense  in  a  kicklish  matter,  we've  come  to  you." 

With  that  Dick  drags  a  parcel  wrapped  up  in 
a  neck-comforter  from  his  pocket  and  puts  it  on 
my  kitchen  table. 

For  my  part,  I  didn't  care  what  'twas  they 
might  have  took,  but  I  saw  the  terrible  danger- 
ous side  of  their  game  and  warned  'em  against 
it  very  strongly. 
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There'll  be  hue  and  cry  and  you  can't  plead 
a  bit  of  fun,"  I  said.  ''  If  I  was  you,"  I  said,  *'  I'd 
go  back  this  instant  moment  and  drop  his  goods 
in  his  garden,  where  he  can  find  'em.  You'll  do 
best  to  get  rid  of  his  property  so  quickly  as  ever 
you  can.  For  'tis  clear  burglary,  and  very  like 
would  stand  in  the  pair  of  you  for  a  good  few 
years  at  Princetown  prison.  Forrester's  the  sort 
to  get  cruel  nasty  over  this  job,  and  well  you 
know  it." 

*'  You  wait  a  minute,"  answered  Arthur. 
''There'll  be  no  hue  and  cry — will  there,  Dick?" 

''That  I  swear  there  will  not,"  answered  the 
other  young  man.  And  with  that  he  undid  the 
comforter  and  showed  me  what  they'd  been  and 
stole. 

"There!"  says  the  watch-mender.  "He  ban't 
likely  to  claim  that  in  a  hurry,  I  should  reckon  ! " 

I  stared  and  thought  the  whole  adventure  was 
a  dream,  for  there,  shining  and  glittering  in  the 
light  of  my  candle,  was  Edward  Bickford's  racing 
cup,  as  the  gallant  boss  '  Dick  Turpin '  had  won 
three  times  in  the  'seventies  ! 

"Guy  Fawkes  and  angels!"  I  said.  "Did 
you  ever  hear  the  like  of  that?  The  barefaced 
thief!" 

"'Tis  easy  to  read  between  the  lines,  in  my 
opinion,"  explained  Arthur.  " 'Twas  that  rascal 
stole  the  cup,  and  no  doubt  he  told  himself  that 
'twas  only  justice  and  not  robbery  at  all.  He 
bets  a  lot,  as  we  know,  and  he  lost  a  good  few 
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pound  over  they  rabbit  -  coursing  matches  after 
Christmas,  and  of  course  he  thought  that  this 
would  be  a  very  clever  way  to  make  it  up,  and 
none  any  the  wiser.  And  so  he  took  the  cup 
and  was  only  waiting  to  get  to  Exeter  presently 
to  make  away  with  it.  But  he'd  locked  it  up 
in  the  cabinet  for  the  moment,  and  thought,  no 
doubt,  'twas  as  safe  there  as  if  he'd  hid  it  in  his 
garden  or  up  his  chimney,  or  anywhere  else.  And 
so  it  would  have  been  but  for  his  silly  noise  and 
bluster  and  bounce  in  the  public  bar  a  night  or 
two  agone,  and  the  way  he  insulted  me." 

''And  the  thing  is  to  know  what  next,"  added 
Dicky  Reep.  "Be  me  and  Arthur  detectives 
or  burglars?" 

Well,  I  was  pretty  fully  awake  by  now,  and 
my  mind  moved  very  quick,  as  it  generally  do 
of  a  morning. 

'"Tis  in  a  nutshell,"  I  said.  "Him  as  got 
Edward  Bickford  back  his  cup  was  to  receive  five 
pound  reward  for  so  doing.  That's  quite  clear 
to  all  parties,  and  the  five  pound  be  yours  without 
a  doubt ;  but  the  question  is  if  you  haven't  gone 
and  earned  five  years  into  the  bargain.  But 
things  being  what  they  are,  'tis  very  certain  to  me 
that  Forrester  won't  open  his  mouth  very  wide 
when  the  truth's  out,  and  he  finds  his  cupboard 
empty  this  morning.  He'll  think  'twas  burglars, 
and  he'll  only  hope  they've  got  off  as  clear  as  he 
could  wish  'em." 
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"Be  we  to  tell  Edward  the  truth,  or  ban't  we?" 
asked  Richard.  "Be  we  to  explain  everything 
that's  happened  when  we  take  back  the  cup  and 
claim  the  money?  If  we  tell  him  the  truth,  then 
he  may  have  the  law  of  his  brother  and  make 
a  disturbance  as  will  shake  Cornwood  to  the 
depths ;  and  if  we  don't  tell  him,  then  he'll  reckon 
that  me  and  Arthur  was  the  robbers  and  only 
stole  the  cup  to  bring  it  back  again,  like  a  pair 
of  dog-thieves." 

"You  might  get  the  cup  back  to  him  in  a  crafty 
sort  of  way  and  say  nought  and  not  appear  in 
it  at  all,"  I  suggested.  But  the  watch-mender 
wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  plan  as  that. 

"Five  pounds  is  five  pounds,"  he  said,  "and 
we  ban't  going  to  fling  away  good  money.  For 
none  can  say  that  we  haven't  fairly  earned  it." 

I  allowed  the  truth  of  that ;  and  after  two  hours 
of  talk,  'twas  finally  settled  they  should  first  make 
Edward  Bickford  promise  on  his  word  of  honour 
that  he  wouldn't  take  no  steps  against  the  robber, 
and  then  tell  him  who  the  robber  was.  And  in 
addition  to  that,  they  meant  to  make  him  promise 
never  to  let  out  who'd  recovered  the  property. 

Of  course  there  was  the  chance  that  Edward 
wouldn't  believe  'em  ;  but  he  did,  and  he  made 
a  plan  to  prove  they  spoke  the  truth,  and  found 
too  surely  that  they  had.  Then  the  joy  and 
gladness  of  the  man  at  getting  back  his  cup  was 
cruel  dashed  when  he  found  out  who  had  taken 
it  from  him. 
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But  anyway  the  trophy  shone  out  again  one 
evening  in  the  bar,  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  ;  and  them  as  knew  kept  so  dumb  as 
newts  about  it,  and  Edward  merely  said  the  case 
was  all  cleared  up  and  it  was  to  be  kept  dark  for 
very  good  private  reasons.  And  I  will  swear  that 
neither  him  nor  me  ever  squeaked  about  it.  Yet, 
out  it  got,  as  such  things  must,  for  both  Haycraft 
and  my  son's  friend,  Reep,  were  married  men, 
and  so  the  whole  truth  and  a  good  bit  over  was 
in  everybody's  mouth  inside  a  month. 

As  for  Forrester,  he  lost  his  nerve  pretty  bad, 
as  we  knew  he  would  do,  the  first  day  that  he  come 
in  the  bar  and  saw  the  cup  in  its  old  place  just  as 
usual.  A  mouse  could  have  blowed  him  off  his 
feet,  for  worse  than  a  ghost  it  was  to  him  to  find 
it  there,  no  doubt.  By  then  he  well  knowed  'twas 
stolen  from  him,  but  little  guessed  where  next 
he'd  catch  sight  of  it.  The  hookem-snivey  rascal 
stared  at  it  as  though  it  had  been  the  Prince  o' 
Darkness,  and  just  said  "Oh!"  and  no  more. 
Then  out  he  bolted  and  quite  forgot  his  drink. 
Weren't  partickler  thirsty  for  the  minute,  perhaps. 

Of  course  he'd  kept  the  burglary  at  his  house 
cruel  quiet  and  gone  on  his  usual  way  without  a 
word  to  any  but  his  wife.  And  even  she  bided  mute 
as  a  mole  over  it.  Then  all  came  out,  and  a  good 
hail  of  bitter  laughter  stung  that  bad  man's  ear. 

It  got  to  the  Morley  Clay  Pits,  of  course  ;  and 
then  his  authority  and  power  of  driving  the  labourers 
was  gone  ;  for  if  he  blamed  a  clay-cutter,  or  chid 
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even  a  trolley-boy,  they'd  look  in  the  air  cheeky 
as  sparrows  and  say,  "Wonder  whoever  'twas 
took  thicky  silver  cup  to  the  '  Seven  Stars ' !  " 

So  then  he  felt  that  life  weren't  worth  living 
like  that  and  he'd  do  better  to  make  another  start 
in  the  world.  Which  he  did,  and  him  and 
his  wife  and  his  sons  all  up  stick  and  off  afore 
Ladyday  come  round. 

'Twas  said  that  Edward  Bickford  helped  'em  in 
secret  with  a  good  bit  of  money,  as  he'd  often  done 
afore  ;  and  I  dare  say  he  did.  For  he  was  the 
very  man  to  do  so  out  of  his  great  power  of  for- 
giveness and  charity  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
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When  Polly  Rowland  threw  over  Bob  Bickford 
at  her  father's  orders,  Bob  took  the  disappointment 
with  a  good  deal  of  sense.     In  fact,  he  behaved 
in   such    a    gentlemanly   way   about    it  that,    six 
months  later,  Polly's  father  changed  his  mind  and 
would  have  let  them  wed.     If  Bob  had  gone  to 
him  again  then  and  pressed  for  it,  we  all  agreed 
that  James    Rowland    must   have   withdrawn   his 
objection.     But  it  was  like  this  :  the  younger  man 
showed    no    feeling    whatever    against    Rowland 
objecting   to   him    for    a    son-in-law,    because   he 
was  poor  and  still  had  his  way  to  make.     Being, 
in  fact,  a  very  clever  youth,  and  with  a  good  stock 
of  mother-wit,  that  came  to  him  from  a  parent  who 
died  when  he  was  born.  Bob  saw  how  the  situation 
looked  from  James  Rowland's  point  of  view.     But 
what  he  did  not  see  was  the  line  that  Polly  herself 
took.     In  fact,  when  she  fell  in  with  her  father's 
wishes  so  prompt,  and  told  Bob  she  was  going  to 
drop  him  because  her  father  said  so,  and  that  after 
they'd  walked  together  for  six  months,  then  Bob 
fell  to  thinking.     His  level  sense  applauded  her 
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for  obeying  her  father,  but  all  the  time  he 
couldn't  help  feeling  it  was  the  woman  who  had 
changed  her  mind.  He  even  guessed  that  perhaps 
she'd  gone  to  James  Rowland  about  it  and  axed 
him  to  take  this  line,  so  she  might  save  her  face 
and  drop  him  without  hard  words  and  a  scandal. 
But  he'd  loved  her  in  a  quiet,  steadfast  fashion, 
and  couldn't  think  so  bad  of  her  as  that ;  and  so 
he  accepted  his  dismissal  in  a  very  orderly  manner, 
and  just  thought  the  daughter  in  Polly  was 
stronger  than  the  lover,  and  left  it  there.  She 
was  one  of  those  rash,  reckless  girls — all  heart 
and  no  head.  She  felt  first  and  thought  after- 
wards— a  wayward  thing,  good  to  look  on,  im- 
pulsive, with  a  voice  like  a  wood  dove,  gentle  one 
minute,  but  hard  as  a  stone  the  next.  All  storm 
and  sunshine,  you  might  say,  and  no  settled 
weather  about  her.  In  fact,  the  very  opposite  of 
Bob  ;  and  that's  why  he'd  been  so  powerful  drawn 
to  her,  without  a  doubt.  As  for  her,  she'd  liked 
him  for  his  fine  strength  and  thoughtful  way  of 
talking,  and  for  speaking  to  her  just  the  opposite 
way  of  the  other  young  chaps.  For,  with  her 
sly  eyes  and  beautiful  voice  and  oncoming  sort 
of  ways,  of  course  she'd  got  a  lot  of  admirers, 
which  her  father  and  she  knew,  and  when  he 
broke  off  the  match,  he  had  his  eye  on  Nathan 
Parsons  and  Huccaby  Farm  ;  and  so  had  Polly. 
That  would  have  meant  a  prosperous  husband  for 
her ;  and  Nathan  being  up  home  thirty  years  old, 
and  a  very  strong  man  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist, 
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her  future  and  her  soul's  future  would  have  been 
properly  assured  in  her  father's  opinion. 

But,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  things  looked 
different.  By  that  time  Robert  Bickford's  uncle, 
though  only  sixty,  was  dead  of  a  tumour,  and  left 
him  fifty  pound  a  year ;  and  Nathan  Parsons,  the 
farmer,  had  happened  to  see  James  Rowland's 
daughter  playing  bob-cherry  with  Tom  Foster, 
the  policeman.  Well,  a  girl  can  play  bob-cherry 
when  cherries  are  in  season,  and  no  harm  done. 
For  my  part,  'tis  an  innocent  and  ancient  amuse- 
ment, and  don't  lead  to  any  of  the  deadly  sins  as 
ever  I  heard  about  ;  but  Parsons,  he  was  a  serious 
and  particular  man,  and  he  held  the  pastime  showed 
a  light  mind,  and  from  that  day  forward  he  lost 
interest  in  Polly.  Which  she  speedily  discovered, 
and  then,  meeting  him  on  his  boss,  she  gave  him 
the  edge  of  her  tongue,  and  showed  she  could  snap 
as  well  as  coo.  She  told  him  to  be  larger-minded, 
and  not  shut  his  heart  to  all  the  joy  of  life  and  turn 
so  narrow  and  acid. 

"If  you'm  like  that  now,"  she  said,  ** goodness, 
gracious  me,  you'll  be  frozen  through  and  through 
afore  you  turn  fifty  ;  and  what  price  your  wife  and 
childer  then?" 

Well,  he  didn't  like  being  talked  to  that  way  by 
a  slip  of  a  girl,  so  'twas  "  Good-bye  "  to  him.  Then 
she  took  to  giving  Bob  Bickford  the  time  of  day 
again  when  they  met,  and  one  of  them  beautiful, 
twinkling  smiles,  that  made  any  man  happier  for 
the   minute,    no   matter  what  was   on   his   mind, 
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And  James  Rowland  himself,  marking  how  Robert 
stood  to  work  and  wasn't  puffed  up  by  his  fifty 
pound  a  year,  but  just  put  it  by  and  minded  his 
business,  felt  that,  after  all,  he  might  meet  the  case. 
For  he'd  got  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders,  and 
was  a  Church  of  England  man,  and,  along  of  his 
superior  education  and  powers  of  speech,  would 
often  read  the  Lessons  in  church  of  a  Sunday  to 
give  his  Reverence  a  rest. 

So  there  it  was.  Bob  might  have  had  Polly 
back  and  tokened  to  him  in  a  week  if  he'd  wished 
it;  but  six  months  don't  leave  anybody  standing 
still,  and  he  didn't  want  her  back.  She  fretted 
for  five  minutes,  they  say— not  more. 

And  then  the  Aliens  came  into  the  story— sister 
and   brother   both.     Timothy   Allen  was  a  stone- 
cutter, and  never  a  more  cheerful  soul  made  grave- 
stones.    'Tis  a  calling  that  might  be  counted  upon 
to  steady  a  young  man,  but  he  was  that  joyous  and 
devil-may-care  by  nature  that  his  mournful  business 
never  sobered  him,  and  'tis  well  known  that  while 
he   cut   his   own    mother's  memorial   he  whistled, 
though  the  tears  fell  to  whet  his  tool  all  the  time. 
Anyway,  he  enjoyed  his  life,  and  of  all  the  verses 
and  hymns  that  he  cut,  to  stand  above  the  sleeping- 
places  of  the  dead,  he  only  minded  one.     ''  Life  is 
short,  so  make  the  most  of  it,"  was  his  motto  ;  and 
he  did  ought,  of  course,  to  have  tried  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  too.     But  us  can't  in  honesty  tell  that 
Master  Timothy  did  that.     He  was  terrible  charm- 
ing, and  nobody— man  or  woman— ever  got  any- 
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thing  but  a  pleasant  answer  from  him  ;  but  he  was 
shifty,  and  you  couldn't  count  on  his  fine  speeches 
to  bear  fruit  always.  His  heart  wasn't  bad,  but  it 
was  hard,  and  nobody  didn't  really  interest  him 
much  except  Number  One.  At  least,  so  it  was  till 
his  mother  died.  Then  he  got  work  in  Prince- 
town,  and  him  and  his  sister  came  to  live  there 
together.  They  was  orphans,  and  she  looked  after 
him,  and  he  looked  after  her,  when  he  hadn't  got 
nothing  better  to  do,  which  wasn't  often. 

Eliza,  she  was  a  peart,  red-haired  maid  with  a 
freckled  face  and  light  brown  eyes  and  great 
strength  of  character.  She  kept  the  people  at 
their  distance,  and  was  shy  of  making  friends — a 
very  self-respecting  girl,  in  fact,  with  a  living  pride 
in  her  cottage  and  herself,  and  very  nice  habits. 
The  sensible  folk  liked  her  from  the  first ;  the 
others,  who  are  the  greater  number,  as  we  all 
know,  thought  her  proud,  and  reckoned  that,  for 
a  poor  girl,  she  was  far  too  stuck-up.  But  she 
was  good-natured  and  sensible,  and  her  disposition 
and  way  of  looking  at  life  was  very  high-minded. 
In  fact,  Eliza  Allen  might  have  been  called  a 
masterpiece  in  her  small  way,  and  'tis  pity  her 
brother,  Timothy,  weren't  more  like  her. 

He  got  twenty-one  shilling  a  week,  and  she 
took  in  a  bit  of  washing  and  did  what  she  could 
to  make  a  shilling  or  two.  And  she  taught 
in  Sunday-school,  being  quite  equal  to  it,  with 
a  great  power  of  keeping  order  among  the 
boys. 
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They  hadn't  been  in  Princetown  above  a  year 
when  adventures  overtook  both  of  'em,  and  Tim,  he 
fell  tail  over  head  in  love  with  James  Rowland's 
daughter,  while,  as  for  Eliza,  very  much  to  her 
astonishment,  she  found  a  man  after  her  too. 
And  no  common  man,  neither,  for  she  wouldn't 
have  looked  at  no  common  man  ;  but  it  was  Bob 
Bickford,  and  no  less  a  chap  ;  and  that  gentleman- 
like was  he,  that  just  to  scrape  acquaintance,  in  the 
usual  way,  wouldn't  do  for  him.  In  fact,  he  went 
to  a  common  friend,  old  Mrs  Maine,  at  '  The  Grey 
Bird  Inn,'  and  he  axed  her  if  she'd  be  so  good  as 
to  invite  Eliza  Allen  to  tea  one  Sunday,  and  if 
she'd  be  so  good  as  to  invite  him  likewise.  Which 
she  did  do  ;  and  so  they  met,  and  he  saw  her  home 
after,  and  went  in  a  miz-maze  of  doubt  and  hope 
from  that  day  forward.  In  fact,  the  man  was  in 
love  for  the  second  time  in  his  life,  and  now  the 
dream  of  his  days  and  nights  was  Eliza — nothing 
but  Eliza.  But  he  didn't  know  for  many  a  long 
month  that  she  felt  the  same,  though  afterwards 
she  confessed  to  him  that  he'd  come  into  her  life 
like  the  sun  into  a  grey  dawn,  and  that  she'd  lost 
her  heart  to  him  the  very  first  time  they  met  at 
Mrs  Maine's. 

<<rd  liked  the  look  of  you  already,"  she  said, 
when  he  offered  for  her  about  a  year  after  the  first 
meeting.  ''You  was  such  a  clean  chap,  and  so 
straight  in  the  back ;  and  then  you  was  well- 
educated,  same  as  me,  and  I  put  education  above 
anything,  because  it  is  a  great  softener  of  manners, 
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and  makes  a  man  look  all  round  a  thing  and  keeps 
him  just  and  large-minded.  And  when  you  read 
the  Lessons  in  church  without  turning  a  hair,  I 
felt  a  proper  admiration  for  you.  And  there  is 
only  one  thing  that  casts  a  shadow  on  it,  for  I 
dearly  love  you,  Robert." 

''And  what  might  that  be?"  he  axed,  knowing 
very  well  all  the  time. 

''T'other  girl,"  she  said.  "I'd  have  given  my 
life  to  be  the  first  and  only  one." 

Well,  he  couldn't  and  wouldn't  say  nothing 
about  that.  No  doubt  some  men  might  have 
swore  they'd  never  really  loved  Polly  Rowland, 
and  have  run  her  down,  and  said  'twas  all  moon- 
shine, and  that  she  was  dirt  to  Eliza,  and  so  on  ; 
and  very  like  Eliza  would  have  been  glad  to  hear 
it  and  felt  comforted  to  hear  her  lover  flout 
the  other.  But  Bob  weren't  built  so — too  simple 
or  too  straight,  according  how  you  look  at  it. 
He  said  nought  against  Polly,  but  reminded 
Eliza  that  she  knew  all  about  his  former  engage- 
ment because  he'd  told  her  concerning  it. 

"If  you'd  only  chucked  her,"  said  Eliza,  "that 
might  have  been  some  comfort ;  but  it  was  she 
chucked  you,  and  you  took  it  lying  down,  by  all 
accounts." 

"What's  past  is  past,"  he  said.  "We  should 
not  have  suited  each  other  so  well  as  you  and  me 
will,  and  that's  all  I'll  say  about  it.  So  put  her 
out  of  your  head,  my  dinky  dear,  and  never  think 
of  nobody  else  but  me." 
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That  was  easy,  but  she  made  him  swear  that  he 
didn't  love  Polly  no  more,  which  he  was  quite 
willing  to  do. 

And  yet  Polly  wasn't  done  with,  by  no  means, 
for,  as  I've  told  'e,  Eliza's  brother  had  got  to  be 
properly  mad  after  her  now,  and  so  Eliza  had  to 
meet  her,  and  see  a  lot  of  her,  and  hear  tell  about 
her  good  qualities  for  Timothy's  sake.  And  the 
more  she  saw  of  Polly,  the  more  she  wondered 
what  the  mischief  Bob  Bickford  could  have  ever 
found  in  such  a  girl  ;  and  the  more  Timothy  Allen 
saw  of  Polly,  the  more  he  wondered  however  Bob 
could  be  such  a  born  fool  as  to  let  her  go,  once 
he'd  got  her. 

In  fact,  he  told  her  so,  when  they  were  mooning 
down  a  hedge  in  the  dimpsy  light  one  evening. 

''To  think  that  Bob  Bickford  was  your  fancy 
man,  and  then  to  think  your  father  frightened 
him  off  you  !  "  said  Timothy.  "  Why,  Moses  and 
Aaron  !  "  he  said,  "  if  I'd  got  you  to  see  me  like  that, 
not  fifty  fathers  would  have  frightened  me  off  you  ! 
And  now  he's  took  up  with  that  little,  red-haired 
bantam  hen,  my  sister  !  He  may  be  a  very  clever 
chap,  and  read  out  the  Lessons  to  church,  and 
take  round  the  dish  and  count  the  money  after, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  he  ain't  got  no  eyes 
in  his  head,  nor  yet  no  ears  outside  of  it,"  he 
says. 

"And  why  not?"  axes  Polly. 

"  Because,  if  he'd  got  eyes,  he'd  see  what  you 
was ;  and  if  he'd  got  ears,  he'd  know  your  voice 
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against    Eliza's     be    a    blackbird's    to    a    hedge- 
sparrow's,"  he  told  her. 

But  Polly  kept  a  very  sharp  memory  for  Robert 
Bickford,  and  wouldn't  hear  nothing  against  him. 

<<He  was  a  sensible,  far-seeing  chap,"  she  said, 
''and  even  if  I'd  held  up  a  finger  to  bring  him 
back,  which,  of  course,  I  never  would  do,  he 
wouldn't  have  come.  He's  proud— I  never  knew 
such  a  proud  man.  And  your  sister's  proud  too. 
They'll  go  very  well  together,  and  if  it  happened 
that  me  and  you  saw  with  the  same  eyes,  as  you 
be  wishful  for  us  to  do,  then  we'd  have  very  useful 
relations  in  Bob  and  her,  because  he's  got  a  lot 
more  sense  than  you,  and  your  sister  have  got  a 
lot  more  sense  than  me." 

Of  course  he  wouldn't  allow  that  for  a  moment. 

''  We'd  do  them  far  more  good  than  ever  they'll 
do  us,"  he  said.  "They  take  life  a  lot  too  serious 
—that's  what's  the  matter  with  them.  If  you'll 
have  me  for  a  husband,  we'll  set  'em  a  fine  example 
and  stir  'em  up  and  keep  'em  young.  That 
terrible  sober-minded  sort  always  go  in  fear  of  a 
rainy  day,  and  be  always  saving  and  scraping 
against  trouble  they're  a  great  deal  too  clever  to 
run  into.  Such  as  them  want  a  few  cheerful, 
dashing  relations  to  shake  'em  up  sometimes. 
'Twill  be  the  saving  of  them  to  find  a  five-pound 
note   now   and   again   to   keep  the   bailiffs  out  of 

our  house." 

But  she  didn't  like  that  picture  none  too  well, 
and  though  a  good  deal  taken  by  Timothy's  free- 
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and-easy  disposition  and  love  of  fun  and  frolic,  felt 
in  two  minds  about  him  for  a  husband.  Besides, 
there  was  another — the  policeman,  Tom  Foster, 
him  that  taught  her  to  play  bob-cherry.  For  he 
loved  her  too,  and  had  offered  time  and  again  ; 
and  he  was  rising  up  very  well  in  the  force,  and 
had  got  to  be  a  man  marked  for  promotion  after 
he  catched  the  brothers  Tutt — John  and  Andrew — 
poaching  in  Dart,  and  had  'em  both  put  away  for 
a  month.  Foster  in  some  ways  hit  the  happy 
mean,  for  he  wasn't  so  light-minded  as  Timothy 
Allen,  and  he  stood  three  inches  taller,  besides  ; 
but  he  loved  a  revel  or  a  rally  of  neighbours  very 
well,  and  was  a  strong,  trustworthy  man,  older 
than  Allen  and  more  like  to  wear.  But  then, 
again,  he  hadn't  Allen's  comical  way  with  him, 
and  she  knew  by  instinct  that  he'd  be  stricter  than 
Allen,  and  keep  her  to  her  work  closer,  and  see 
she  didn't  have  too  much  liberty  for  her  good. 

Things  stood  like  that  with  her  when  a  very 
curious  and  painful  adventure  fell  on  three  of  the 
parties  I  be  telling  about ;  and  Bob  was  one,  and 
Polly  was  another,  and  Bob's  sweetheart  was  the 
third. 

An  autumn  evening  'twas,  and  Bob  had 
ordained  to  meet  Eliza  away  out  at  Greena  Ball 
beyond  Great  Mis  Tor,  for  he  was  coming  home 
that  way  from  Tavy  Cleeve,  where  he  had 
business. 

And  then  it  happened,  in  that  lonely  place,  he 
saw  a  woman's   sun-bonnet  flutter,    and   marked 
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Eliza,  as  he  thought,  a  mile  away  afore  he  reached 
her.     But  as  they  came  together,  who  should  he 
find   but   Polly    Rowland,    and   not    Eliza   at   all. 
And    Polly  was  there   to  meet   him  all  right,  for 
she'd   heard   from   Timothy   Allen   that  Bob   was 
gone   to  Tavy   Cleeve,  and   she   knew   he'd  come 
back  that  way.     So  now  you  have  Polly  meeting 
Bob,    very   much   to   his  surprise ;   and  next  you 
have  Bob  roaming  his  eyes  around,  seeking  Eliza, 
and  wondering  why  for  she  wasn't  there  according 
to  promise.     But  that  ain't  all,  because  down  by 
Walla— the  little  river  under  Great  Mis  Tor— was 
a  pile  of  big  stones,  and  hidden  very  close  in  the 
midst  of  'em  was  Eliza.     For  no  purpose  to  spy, 
you   understand,    for   she'd   never   have  done    no 
mean  thing  like  that.     She'd  just  popped  in  there  to 
watch  Bob  arrive,  and  then  she  was  going  to  pop 
out  and  jump  into  his  arms  and  rejoice  him,  and 
feel  his  kisses  and  trudge  home  along  beside  him. 
But  it  fell  out  terrible   different,   for  Eliza  hadn't 
got  into  her  hiding-place  ten  minutes  before  she 
see'd  Bob  'pon  top  the  hill ;  and  then  her  smiles 
changed  to  wonder,  for  there  was  a  footfall  behind 
her,    and  a   woman  jumped   over  two   big   rocks 
above  the  apron   of  a  waterfall ;    and   there  was 
Polly  going  to  meet  Bob  ! 

And  she  did  meet  him,  and  they  walked  so 
close  together  as  possible,  and  once  Polly  put 
her  hand  on  Bob's  arm,  and  they  nodded  and 
chattered  and  was  so  thick  as  thieves.  And 
Eliza's   eyes   grew  harder  and  brighter,  and  her 
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bosom  heaved.  She  began  to  pant  a  bit  and 
wonder  if  she  saw  straight.  Her  first  idea  was 
to  leap  out  and  go  to  'em  and  ax  Polly  what 
she  was  there  for ;  but  she  didn't  do  that,  un- 
fortunately for  herself. 

The  pair  stood  still  presently,  when  they  was 
got  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the  river  ;  and  then, 
after  more  earnest  talk,  they  dawdled  on  again, 
and  then,  like  a  thunderbolt,  came  a  proper 
awful  shock  for  Eliza.  In  a  word,  Polly,  without 
one  sign  of  warning,  threw  her  arms  round  Bob 
and  hugged  him  and  kissed  him.  He  laughed,  with 
his  eyes  on  the  opposite  hill ;  and  then  Polly  went 
off  light-footed  and  happy  as  a  wren,  while  Bob 
sat  down  on  a  stone  and  mopped  his  forehead. 

But  he'd  got  more  to  mop  for  in  a  minute, 
when  out  came  Eliza,  a  proper  figure  of  doom, 
you  may  be  sure. 

**Good  powers!  Was  you  hiding?"  cried  out 
Robert.  "  I  wish  you'd  come  along  a  bit  sooner, 
my  dear." 

*' Yes,  faith,  you  wretch,"  she  said,  "and  thank 
the  watching  Lord  I  was  hiding  !  But  little  you 
thought,  you  false  coward,  that  my  eyes  were 
on  you ;  and  if  I'd  not  seen,  I'd  never  have 
known  a  word  about  it." 

''That's  quite  true,"  he  answered.  '''Tis 
certainly  a  case  of  '  blessed  are  those  that  have 
not  seen.'" 

Then  she  let  loose  on  him,  and  he  bent  his 
head  and  waited  for  the  storm  to  rattle  by. 
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"We'd  best  walk  while  we  talk,"  he  told  her, 
''else  we  shall  be  night  -  foundered,  and  it 
won't  be   no  fun   getting   over   Mis   Tor    in    the 

dark." 

"  'Tis  the  dark  that  ought  to  suit  you,  you  hateful 
fox,"  she  answered;  "and  if  you  think  I'll  ever 
walk  one  step  with  you  again,  you're  wrong. 
To  deceive  an  innocent,  honourable,  trusting  girl 

a  girl  as  loved  you  with  her  whole  heart  and 

soul— 'tis  a  monstrous  piece  of  wickedness— and 
you  to  get  up,  so  cool  as  a  frog,  and  read  the 
Lessons  of  a  Sunday  and  all— a  beastly,  wicked 
hypocrite  that  you  are  ! " 

She  gave  it  to  him  from  a  wounded  and  out- 
raged heart,  and  he  took  it  very  quiet,  but  was 
a  good  bit  troubled,  none  the  less.  In  fact. 
Master  Bob  stood  in  a  very  difficult  position,  as 
soon  appeared.  When  Eliza  allowed  him  a 
chance,  he  set  to  work. 

"She's  a  very  excitable  girl,"  he  explained. 
"You  must  bear  that  in  mind  first.  Always 
remember  'twas  she  kissed  me  without  a  moment's 
warning.  If  she'd  told  me  she  was  going  to,  I'd 
have  forbid  it." 

"  And  'tis  an  everyday  thing,  of  course,  for 
your  old  sweethearts  to  fling  themselves  in  your 
arms.  So  set  on  you  they  are  that  they  can't 
talk  to  you  without  kissing  you  !  It  sounds  a 
likely  thing.  However,  I've  had  my  say.  Now 
you  can  speak,  and  then  we'll  part  for  evermore," 

z 
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answered  Eliza.  And  Bob  went  pretty  pale  and 
stared  at  the  river,  which  had  got  pale  also  in 
the  waning  light. 

''You've  put  me  in  a  terrible  difficult  position," 
he  said. 

"And  what  sort  of  a  position  have  you  put 
me  in?"  she  asked.  "You  needn't  beat  about 
the  bush.  'Tis  all  in  a  nutshell.  What  did  you 
say  to  bring  that  girl  into  your  arms?  That's 
what  I've  a  right  to  know,  and  that's  what  I 
will  know." 

He  nodded  and  looked  cruel  wisht. 

"To  think — to  think  —  and  us  what  we  are 
to  each  other — and  a  stupid  piece  of  nonsense 
like  this " 

She  was  mistress  of  herself  now  and  interrupted 
him. 

"  Nonsense,  perhaps.  A  bit  of  fun,  I  dare 
say.  Well,  I  want  to  know  the  joke,  that's  all. 
Then,  perhaps,  I'll  laugh  too." 

"  Exactly — a  most  natural  wish  ;  and  the  mis- 
chief of  it  is  you  can't,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Not  fit  for  my  ears,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  awkward  to  tell  you,"  he  answered, 
calm  as  ever.  "  In  any  case,  it  might  have 
hurt  you  a  good  deal,  Eliza,  and  I'm  far  ways 
from  wanting  to  do  that.  But  there's  a  hard 
and  fast  reason.  Polly  Rowland  came  to  me 
in  strict  confidence.  She  followed  me  here  so 
that  she  might  be  alone  with  me.  I've  promised 
her    faithfully,    on    my   honour,    not    to  speak  a 
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syllable   about   it.     You   must  ax  her— that's  the 
only  right  and  proper  thing." 

With  that,  poor  Eliza  let  go  again,  danced 
round  him  like  a  Red  Indian,  and  raged  some- 
thing shocking. 

"  Ax  her  !  Go  to  her— me !  Me  to  go  to  that 
loose  thing— me— and  say,  '  Please,  Miss  Polly 
Rowland,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  why 
you  was  hugging  and  kissing  the  man  that's 
promised  to  marry  me?'     Me  to  do  that!" 

"That's  about  the  size  of  it,  Eliza,"  Bob 
answered.  "Things  often  look  a  thought  queer 
till  you've  seen  the  other  side.  But  I  can't  show 
you  the  other  side,  because  my  mouth's  shut." 

"  Then  get  gone,  for  a  low,  common  creature  !  " 
she  said.     "  I'd  never,  never  have  believed  such 
a   hateful   thing   if  my  own   eyes   hadn't   showed 
it.      Go   back    to   her,   and   let  her   kiss   you   till 
she's  tired   of  it;    but   never  you   speak  a  word 
more  to   me— never— never !      It's    all    broke  off 
between    us,   and   I'd    rather    die    a   maiden   ten 
thousand    times    than    marry    a    man    like    you. 
You're   a    hard-hearted,    lying    traitor,    and    if    I 
can't    get    somebody    to    thrash    you    afore    the 
nation,  as  you  deserve,  then  I'm  ashamed  of  the 
men  !      Go !     Get  out  of  my   sight,   or  I   won't 
answer  for  myself." 

Knowing  her  opinions  on  such  matters,  he 
wasn't  surprised  that  it  had  gone  like  this  ;  and, 
indeed,  he  took  a  very  black  view  of  it,  and  had 
a    passing    feeling    that    the  girls    wasn't  doing 
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him  any  good,  anyway,  and  that,  after  this,  he'd 
better  bide  a  bachelor  and  not  tempt  fortune  no 
more.  He  was  dreadful  sorry  for  Eliza,  and  quite 
as  sorry  for  himself;  and  the  more  he  thought, 
the  uglier  it  looked,  remembering  Eliza's  strong 
views  on  morality  in  general.  But  lie  he  couldn't, 
and  since  his  word  was  given  to  Polly,  he  wouldn't 
break  it,  even  though  his  silence  now  pretty 
well  broke  him. 

He  begged  the  angry  woman  to  be  patient  a 
bit  longer,  but  he  wasn't  able  to  say  anything 
to  justify  the  tragedy,  and  could  only  keep  on 
asking  Eliza  to  go  to  Polly,  which  angered  her 
till  she  fairly  screamed.  And  then,  when  she 
said  she'd  throw  herself  in  the  river  if  he  didn't 
leave  her,  he  went.  But  not  home  along.  He 
turned  in  his  tracks  and  tramped  the  Moor,  a 
broken  and  frantic  man.  He  forgot  the  time, 
and  his  home,  and  his  supper,  and  his  rest,  and 
everything  else  before  this  shattering  blow.  He 
actually  wandered  over  the  heath  all  that  night, 
now  walking  and  now  sitting  on  a  rock,  till 
the  dawn  surprised  him,  and  he  found  himself 
faint  and  weary  and  caring  nought  whether  he 
lived  or  died.  Of  course,  he'd  flogged  his  poor 
brains  all  night ;  but  they'd  done  nothing  for 
him.  He  couldn't  see  no  way  out  of  it  but  that 
Eliza  should  go  to  Polly ;  and  that  he  knew 
she'd  rather  die  than  do. 

Then  he  cheered  up,   for,  with  morning  light, 
a  great  thought  came  to  the  poor  wretch. 
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**  If  she  don't  go  to  Polly,  Polly  must  go  to 
her,"  he  said  out  loud.  Of  course,  that  might 
have  been  pretty  clear  to  anybody  else ;  but  in 
his  state — hungry,  tired  to  death,  and  dirty  all 
over,  along  of  slipping  in  a  bog — 'twas  quite  a 
surprising  stroke  of  genius.  It  heartened  him 
up  a  lot,  and  he  set  his  face  for  Princetown.  In 
an  hour,  or  less,  he  was  back  beside  Walla,  think- 
ing how  that  the  spot  by  the  boulders  would 
bear  a  fatal  meaning  to  his  mind  for  ever  and 
ever ;  and  then,  as  he  prepared  to  cross  and 
ascend  the  hill  beyond,  he  cast  his  sleepy  eyes 
into  the  little  hollow  where  Eliza  had  hid.  But 
there  he  saw  a  sight  that  brought  him  wide 
awake  in  a  moment.  For  a  scrap  of  pink  cotton 
peeped  round  a  stone,  unknown  to  her  that  wore 
it,  and,  hastening  to  the  spot,  he  looked  in, 
where  the  boulders  made  a  little  chamber.  And 
there,  if  you  please,  sat  Eliza. 

And  pretty  awful  she  looked,  with  her  eyes 
staring  out  of  her  head  and  her  cheeks  burning 
with  fever,  and  her  hair  down  and  her  teeth 
chattering,  and  her  clothes  all  wet. 

''Good  Providence!  What's  the  meaning  of 
this  I "  he  axed.  "Didn't  you  go  home, 
neither?" 

She  looked  at  him,  and  her  red  face  grew  still 
redder  with  hate  and  shame. 

"Get  out  of  my  sight,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
want  you." 

"  But — but  you're  sick — you're  terrible  ill.     Oh, 
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Eliza,   darling,   don't  say  you've  been  trying  to 
do  away  with  yourself!" 

''No,  I  haven't,"  she  answered,  ''and  'twould 
take  a  better  man  than  you  to  make  me  do  such 
a  thing.  And  if  I  once  started  to  do  it,  I  shouldn't 
mess  it  up,  either.  And  you  needn't  stand  yelping 
there,  Robert  Bickford,  for  I'd  take  no  help  from 
you  if  I  was  dying  !  " 

*'  You  look  as  if  you  was,  I  do  assure  you,  Eliza. 
At  least  you  can  say  what's  the  matter ;  then  I'll 
run  and  send  others  to  you." 

"  I'm  waiting  for  a  man  to  pass,  not  a  fox. 
Foxes  ain't  no  good  to  me,"  she  panted. 

"A  man  don't  pass  here  once  a  month,"  he 
told  her.  "For  God's  sake,  let  me  serve  you! 
You  need  not  think  of  me  as  a  friend — only  just 
as  a  fellow  Christian." 

"  You  a  Christian  !  'Tis  the  last  thing  I'd  think 
of  you  as,"  she  said. 

"  What  is  it,  Eliza — what's  wrong?" 

"  Mind  your  own  business." 

"  It  is  my  business.     I'm  the  cause  of  it." 

"That's  true  enough,  whatever  else  ain't,''  she 
told  him.  "  You  kept  me  here  seeing  your  wicked- 
ness and  listening  to  your  lies  till  the  way  was 
dark  and  the  night  down  ;  then,  trying  to  get 
over  the  river,  all  blinded  with  tears,  I  slipped 
and  fell  in  the  waterfall.  How  I  got  out  will 
never  be  known.  I've  broke  my  leg  above  the 
ankle,  and  I've  fainted  ten  times  this  night  for 
agony;    and   every  time   I   wept   for  bitter  grief 
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tha:  I'd  come  to  again  and  wasn't  dead  and   in 
heaven." 

Well,  of  course,  the  man  wouldn't  hear  no  more 
after  that ;  and  though  she  said  that  she'd  scratch 
his  eyes  out  if  he  touched  her,  he  chanced  that, 
and,  her  being  such  a  light  weight,  picked  up  poor 
Eliza  and  somehow  carried  her  to  old  '  Moleskin's ' 
cottage,  down  over  half  a  mile  from  Great  Mis 
Tor.  Once  there,  Sarah  Cawker,  '  Moleskin's ' 
wife,  got  the  unfortunate  creature  into  bed,  with  her 
clothes  off  and  her  stocking  cut  away  ;  and  in  an 
hour,  or  less,  the  doctor  was  there,  with  Bob  and 
a  nurse  and  another  neighbour  and  Eliza's  brother, 
Timothy.  For  he  was  a  bit  put  about,  of  course, 
that  his  sister  hadn't  come  home  the  night  afore, 
though  he  never  went  to  look  for  her. 

Eliza  had  her  leg  set,  but  was  forced  to  bide 
along  with  Mrs  Cawker  and  her  husband  and  a 
professed  nurse  for  three  weeks  ;  and,  after  that, 
she  was  moved  to  the  cottage  hospital.  She 
wouldn't  see  Bob,  or  read  the  letters  he  wrote  to 
her  ;  for  there  came  another  bad  sign,  and  young 
Timothy  told  Eliza  one  day  that  Polly  Rowland 
had  now  thrown  him  over  for  good  and  all — why 
for  he  couldn't  tell.  Of  course  that  looked  as  if 
Polly  had  really  and  truly  gone  back  to  Bob — as 
Eliza  supposed — and  it  threw  back  her  leg  a  good 
deal  when  she  heard  of  it.  But  still  she  wouldn't 
see  the  man  that  she'd  promised  to  marry.  Then 
a  week  afore  she  went  in  the  hospital,  Polly 
Rowland  herself  came  along,  and  though  the  nurse 
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refused  her  at  the  door,  she  jumped  through  the 
window  and  was  in  the  sick-room  that  way  before 
the  nurse  could  get  back  and  prevent  it.  And  then 
the  invalid  was  forced  to  listen,  willy-nilly,  to  all 
t'other  had  got  to  say. 

Polly  began  by  assuring  Eliza  that  there  weren't 
no  call  to  fret.  Then  she  praised  Bob  very 
heartily. 

"The  likes  of  you  and  me,  Eliza,  are  much 
too  good  for  most  men,"  said  Polly,  ''but  now 
and  again  you'll  come  across  a  man  that's  much 
too  good  for  us;  and  Bob  Bickford  be  one  of 
them." 

''So  I  thought,"  answered  Eliza,  whose  fight 
was  pretty  well  gone  out  of  her  by  now— "so  I 
thought  till  I  see  him  kiss  you." 

"  He  didn't  kiss  me,"  answered  Polly.  **  He 
never  kissed  me  in  all  my  life.  We  was  only  just 
coming  to  the  kissing  stage  when  father  broke  it 
off.  'Twas  I  kissed  him— just  for  gratitude  because 
he'd  done  me  a  very  good  turn.  I  axed  his  advice, 
and  he  advised  me  the  very  way  I  wanted  to  go  ; 
which  was  such  an  amazing  and  uncommon  thing 
to  happen  to  me  that  I  quite  lost  myself  and  threw 
my  arms  round  the  man's  neck  and  kissed  him. 
He  couldn't  help  my  doing  it  no  more  than  I 
could.  It  just  came  over  me  to  do  it.  And  I'd 
made  him  promise  solemnly  to  keep  my  con- 
fidences, knowing,  of  course,  that  you'd  be  the 
first  to  hear  'em  if  I  didn't." 

"And  why  for  not?"  asked  Eliza.     "Why  for 
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should   you   have  confidences  with   my   engaged 
husband  that  ain't  for  my  ears?" 

"  I'm  here  to  tell  you,"  said  t'other.  **  You  was 
in  it,  in  a  manner  of  speaking — at  any  rate,  your 
brother  was.  I  went  to  Bob  for  advice,  because 
he's  the  cleverest  and  wittiest  man  in  these  parts. 
A  clever  man's  at  the  call  of  everybody,  and  ought 
to  be.  That's  what  he's  here  for.  I  was  faced 
with  a  difficult  question,  and  wanted  his  opinion. 
I'd  decided,  you  see,  to  marry  Tom  Foster  or  else 
your  brother,  Timothy,  and  I  couldn't  for  the  life 
of  me  settle  which  I  liked  best,  though,  if  anything, 
I  always  leaned  a  thought  to  policemen  ;  and  when 
Bob  Bickford  leaned  to  the  policeman  too,  and 
reckoned,  from  his  knowledge  of  my  nature,  that  I 
should  do  better  along  with  Tom  Foster  than  with 
Timothy,  I  felt  dead  sure  he  was  right,  and  such 
was  my  relief  that  I  kissed  the  man.  But  of 
course  he  wasn't  going  to  tell  you  that  he'd  advised 
me  against  your  own  brother.     How  could  he? " 

"Why  not?"  axed  Eliza.  'Td  have  advised 
the  same  myself.  Timothy  ain't  no  good  for  a 
husband." 

*'  I  couldn't  tell  you'd  feel  like  that  about  it,  and 
perhaps  you  wouldn't  if  you'd  heard  it  just  then," 
answered  Polly,  who  had  her  bit  of  cleverness  too, 
you  see.  *'  And  now  that  you  know  the  solemn 
truth,  Eliza,  I  hope  you'll  explain  to  Timothy  that 
I've  only  done  what  was  wise  and  right ;  but  you 
needn't  drag  in  your  Bob,  of  course." 

'*  You'd    better    go    now,"    said    Eliza    Allen. 
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**  And  thank  you  for  coming.  You've  given  me 
enough  to  think  on  for  a  month  of  Sundays." 

**And  I'll  tell  Bob  you  want  him  — eh?" 
enquired  Polly,  with  a  good  dash  of  pluck. 

''Yes,"  answered  Eliza  slowly,  ''he  can  come, 
if  he's  got  any  use  for  a  girl  whose  left  leg  will 
always  be  an  inch  shorter  than  her  right." 

Polly  didn't  even  answer  that,  and  of  course 
Bob  was  up  over  afore  you  could  shave  your  chin. 
And  when  she  went  in  the  cottage  hospital  a  week 
later,  'twas  him  that  pushed  the  ambulance ;  and 
he'd  have  put  his  heart  under  the  wheels  to  make 
'em  go  easy. 

She  had  a  very  clever  recovery  indeed,  and  her 
gait  weren't  spoiled,  after  all. 

You  might  say  that  Timothy  Allen  was  the  only 
one  who  come  out  of  it  a  loser ;  but  though  he 
cussed  the  girls  a  bit  all  round,  as  men  will  when 
they're  crossed,  he  mighty  soon  landed  another, 
because  the  maidens  always  will  put  looks  afore 
sense  —  'tis  a  very  unfortunate  trick  of  Nature 
in  'em. 
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I've  told  'e  a  good  few  tales  about  one  person  and 
another — men  and  women,  maidens  and  childer — 
but  I  can't  tell  to  mind  as  ever  I  told  'e  a  story 
about  myself.  You  mightn't  think,  of  course,  that 
such  a  terrible  everyday  sort  of  old  blade  as  me 
could  have  anything  happen  to  him  worth  mention- 
ing ;  but  'tis  my  steadfast  opinion  that  there  ain't 
a  human  creature  up  home  seventy  year  old,  as 
can't  mind  an  adventure,  one  time  or  another. 
And  very  oft  things  so  happen  with  us  that  we 
don't  know  the  truth  about  'em  at  the  time,  and 
just  go  struggling  on,  and — so  blind  we  be — not 
seldom  cuss  the  luck  when  it  be  good,  and  bless 
the  luck  when  it  be  bad.  For,  as  I've  always 
maintained  —  and  not  only  me,  for  that  matter, 
but  many  wiser  than  me  —  we  don't  know  our 
luck,  and  we  don't  know  our  danger,  and  we 
don't  know  our  fortune,  till  time  have  passed 
and  the  good  or  bad  thing  lies  behind  us. 
Then  we  look  back  and  the  scales  fall  from 
our  eyes,  and  we   see  what  we've   lost  or  won, 
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Life's  a  difficult  thing  at  best,  and  so's  Death; 
but  the  secret  of  facing  'em  both  is  not  to  be 
frightened.  In  fact,  nothing  much  matters,  so 
long  as  you  can  keep  your  nerve  about  it. 

But  you  want  a  high  pitch   of  understanding 
to  do    that,   and   when    trouble  overtook    me  at 
twenty -seven    years    of  age,    I    didn't   keep   my 
nerve,    nor  yet    my   temper,    and    I    said    things 
about  Providence  — at  'The  Jolly  Welcome'  and 
also  in  my  Aunt  Sarah's  cottage— that  I'd  blush 
for  now,    if  only  I  could  remember  'em.     How- 
ever,  that's   more   than   forty  year  ago,   and   me 
and  Heaven  have  made  it  up,  I  hope,  since  then. 
'Tis  a  very  safe  rule  generally  to  speak  of  other 
people  as  you  find  'em,  and  not  take  the  opinion 
of  second  parties,  but  rely  on  your  own  experience. 
If  a  man  cheats  you,  you  ain't  going  to  believe 
somebody  else  who  vows  the  rascal's  honest.     But 
that  rule  don't  hold  with  Providence,  and  only  a 
very  rash  and  reckless  chap  will  say  rude  things 
against  Providence,  just  because  he's  under  the 
weather,  and  life  ain't  turning  out  to  his  liking. 
'Tis  an   own -self  way  to   look  at   it,   and   very 
improper,     I'm    sure,     to    throw    the    blame    on 
Providence,  when  so  like  as  not  the  blood  in  our 
veins  and  the  brains  in  our  own  heads  be  making 
all  the  trouble,  and  Providence  so  innocent  as  the 
babe  unborn.    In  fact.  Providence  can't  do  impossi- 
bilities, no  more  than  any  other  creation,  and  'tis 
just  vanity  to  judge  it  from  our  own  little  standpoint. 
Not  but  when  young  Betty  Blades  said  she'd 
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marry  me,  I  wasn't  grateful  enough  to  Providence, 
I'm  sure.  I'd  courted  the  toad  for  three  year,  and 
her  corn  -  coloured  hair  was  the  light  of  my  life, 
and  her  blue  eyes— so  hard  as  heaven — had  gone 
through  my  soul  ever  since  first  I  saw  them.  But 
all  the  fret  and  trouble  and  all  the  jealousy  and 
sleepless  nights  that  belonged  to  the  waiting  time 
were  forgotten  when  she  said  'Yes'  at  last,  and 
I  felt  that  life  was  come  to  be  a  bountiful  and 
blessed  thing,  and  no  man  so  lucky  as  me. 

And  very  heartily  I  thanked  God  and  grand- 
father—  one  so  much  as  t'other,  because  without 
grandfather  the  luck  would  never  have  come.  Of 
course,  if  I  hadn't  been  love-blind,  I  should  have 
seen  another  side  to  it,  and  even  as  I  stood — an 
accepted  man  and  very  near  light-headed  with 
joy  —  I  felt  a  bit  of  a  stab  now  and  again  when 
I  realised  that  my  dead  grandfather  had  a  lot 
more  to  do  with  my  good  fortune  than  what  I  had  ; 
but  there's  nobody  can  convince  a  man  like  he 
can  convince  himself,  and  I  very  soon  put  that 
side  of  the  subject  away  as  a  thing  of  no  account. 
You  see,  my  mother's  father  left  her  all  his  money 
— two  thousand  pounds  and  a  wee  bit  over — and 
it  was  set  down  in  his  will  that  if  she,  his  only 
daughter,  died  afore  him,  I,  his  eldest  grand- 
son, was  to  have  the  cash.  And  that's  what 
happened.  Mother  died  a  good  few  year  afore 
grandfather,  and  as  he'd  got  no  use  for  anybody 
but  me,  and  never  took  any  account  of  my  sister 
and  brother,  I  inherited  his  fortune. 
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And  the  day  we  buried  him  I  met  Betty  by 
accident  as  I  was  walking  home  alone  from  the 
funeral.  She  was  going  back  along  too,  from 
gleaning,  and  even  in  that  gloomy  moment  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  what  a  proper  picture  she 
made,  with  her  hair  breaking  from  under  her 
sun -bonnet  and  the  cornsheaf  she'd  got  in  her 
fine  arms.  Of  course  I  carried  it  for  her,  and 
she  comforted  me  a  good  bit  about  grandfather, 
and  I  comforted  her  also  about  a  little  matter. 
To  tell  truth,  I  could  only  pretend  I  was  sorry 
for  her,  because  Betty's  bother  had  to  do  with  a 
young  farmer,  by  name  of  Gregory  Dench,  who'd 
also  been  courting  her,  and  who  had  suddenly 
cooled  off,  for  private  reasons.  And  of  course 
Betty  could  only  pretend  she  was  sorry  for  me, 
because  grandfather  had  been  well  stricken  in  years 
and  his  death  was  natural,  and  Betty,  who  belonged 
to  a  family  of  labouring  people  poor  as  church 
mice,  knew  very  well  that  two  thousand  pounds 
means  eighty  pounds  a  year  or  more,  all  honestly 
come  by  and  not  a  stroke  of  work  to  do  for  it. 

So  she  wasn't  sorry  for  me  really,  and  very 
soon  dropped  the  subject  of  grandfather  and 
began  to  talk  about  herself. 

•*  Us  have  always  been  very  good  friends," 
she  said,  ''and  I've  got  to  thank  your  sense  and 
good  advice  for  more  than  you  know.  Time 
and  again  you've  said  the  word  in  season.  Tommy 
Gaunter,  and  time  and  again  I've  followed  your 
advice,  to  my  profit." 
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That  was  news  to  me,  and  I  said  so. 

"  I've  given  you  one  bit  of  advice,  I  know," 
I  answered  her,  <*and  that's  to  marry  me,  and 
I  wish  you  would  take  it." 

"'Twas  only  father  stood  in  the  way,"  she 
answered,  and  her  bright  eyes  didn't  wink  at 
the  lie.  Not  that  it  was  more  than  half  a  lie, 
for  Ben  Blades  couldn't  be  said  to  have  liked 
the  thought  of  me  as  a  son-in-law  ;  but  he  was 
dough  in  his  daughter's  hands,  and  if  she  had 
wanted  me,  not  twenty  fathers  would  have  kept 
her  out  of  my  arms.  Yet,  on  that  eventful 
forenoon,  after  I  had  put  away  my  kind  old 
man,  Betty  was  gentler  than  I  had  known  her 
for  a  twelvemonth  —  full  of  human  nature,  you 
might  say,  and  tender  as  a  wood -dove.  For 
two  pins  I'd  have  axed  her  again  —  a  thing  I'd 
got  in  the  habit  of  doing  every  three  or  four 
months  —  but  I  felt  that  coming  hot -foot  from 
grandfather's  grave,  with  the  smell  of  it  in  my 
nostrils  and  the  mournful  fall  of  the  clods  on 
my  ear,  I  couldn't  offer  just  then. 

She  said  the  world  was  hard  for  a  maiden 
without  anybody  to  stand  up  for  her,  and  I  took 
the  line  of  cussing  Gregory  Dench,  and  reminded 
her  what  I'd  always  said  and  thought  of  the 
shiftless  creature. 

*"Tis  his  mother  have  got  him  away  from  you, 
Bet,"  I  said,  "and  a  bad  day's  work  for  him, 
I  grant,  because  you'd  have  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  such  a  feeble  man  ;  but  a  good  day's 
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work  for  you.  You'd  have  had  to  make  bricks 
without  straw  in  that  quarter,  and  money's  not 
everything;  and,  anyway,  'twould  have  taken 
more  than  he's  got,  or  Nine  Trees  Farm  be 
worth,  to  gild  the  pill  of  Gregory  Bench  and  his 
mother  combined." 

And  then  I  warmed  to  my  work,  and  told  her 
there  was  better  and  more  promising  men  than 
Gregory  round  about,  and  so  was  just  coming 
to  myself  again,  when  I  smelled  grandfather's 
grave  and  heard  the  earth  fall  on  his  bit  of  elm, 
and  sighed  and  changed  the  subject. 

We'd  got  to  the  village  by  then,  and  chanced 
to  meet  Benjamin  Blades,  her  father.  He  was 
gracious  too,  and  being  a  keen  chap  in  my 
way  and  not  easily  hoodwinked,  I  instanter 
thought  as  he  must  have  heard  how  grandfather 
had  left  me  his  money.  We'd  kept  it  to  ourselves, 
my  Aunt  Sarah  and  me,  and  didn't  know  a  soul 
had  wind  of  it  as  yet;  but  these  things  fly  out 
of  keyholes  and  up  chimneys  —  the  Dowl  only 
knows  how  they  get  out.  Certain  it  was  that 
Ben  knew  somehow  that  I  had  been  uplifted,  else 
he  wouldn't  have  looked  at  me;  but  he  showed 
himself  as  friendly  as  you  please,  and  even  axed 
me  to  call  in  that  evening  and  have  a  drop  and 
a  tell  along  with  him. 

I  hesitated,  and  then  Betty  said  ditto. 

*'Us  be  all  alone,"  she  said,  "for  Jane's  to 
work  again,  now  her  bad  leg  can  hold  her  up, 
and  mother's  nursing  Mrs  Cozens,  and  Samuel 
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and   Billy  be   both   harvesting  along  with   Noah 

Bassett  at  Huccaby." 
Then  I  said  I'd  look  round  ;  and,  come  nightfall, 

I  did  so. 

Ben  weren't  to  home  when   Td  got  there  ;  but 

Betty  was,  and  she  explained  that  her  father  had 

gone  round  to  *  The  Jolly  Welcome '  for  a  bottle 
of  strong  waters. 

"He  don't  touch  it  often,"  she  told  me,    "but 

now  and  then  he've  a  fancy  for  a  drop,  and 
to-night,  along  of  the  drouthy  weather  and  the 
day's  work,  he  wants  it,  and  hope's  you'll  help 
him." 

Well,   I   used   the   time   to  good  purpose,  you 
may    be    sure,    and    Betty    was    that    oncoming 
I   had  much  ado  to  believe  it  was  real ;  for  she 
met  me  half-way  this  time,  and  before  her  father 
come    back    with    his    bottle,    be    gormed    if  we 
weren't  tokened  !    She  was  careful  to  say  it  weren't 
the  money  ;  but,  with  my  arms  around  her,  and 
my   lips   on    hers— those   lips  I'd   longed   to   kiss 
for  three  years  —  you  may  be  sure  I  didn't  want 
no  details.     She'd   got  to   love  me  well  enough 
to   wed   me,    and   that  was  all    I   cared   a  button 
about,    of  course.      Nothing   else   mattered   then, 
and,  when  Ben  Blades  came  along,  the  first  thing 
he  saw  was  his  girl  on  my  lap,  and  well  content 
to  be  there.     Ben  weren't  so  much  surprised  as 
I  expected  ;  but  he  showed  great  pleasure  at  the 
event,   and  said    that  though   Betty   had    looked 
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to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  yet,  in  her  heart 
of  hearts,  'twas  me  she  always  meant  to  take, 
sooner  or  later. 

''And  you  mustn't,  on  any  account,  think  it 
was  this  here  dollop  of  money,"  explained  my 
future  father-in-law  to  me.  ''Far  from  it. 
Indeed,  long  before  your  old  gaffer  died,  my 
girl  said  to  me  that  the  very  next  time  you 
asked  her,  she  was  going  to  say  '  Yes,'  and  have 
done  with  it.  And  as  to  Farmer  Dench  to  Nine 
Trees,  think  no  more  of  him,"  he  continued. 
"I  never  would  have  accepted  him  for  Betty. 
He's  a  slack-twisted,  know-nought  fool,  and  no 
husband  for  my  fine  girl." 

Well,  I  didn't  want  to  go  into  all  that,  and 
we  just  turned  to  the  whisky  and  drank  good 
luck  to  ourselves,  and  so  on  ;  and  when  we  was 
market-merry — or,  I  was ;  for,  to  do  him  justice, 
I  fancy  Ben  kept  pretty  wide  awake — then  he 
axed  me  about  my  money,  and  how  it  was 
invested,  and  other  questions  which  I  was  power- 
less to  answer  at  the  time. 

However,  it  all  promised  well,  and  I  stood 
a  marked  man  in  a  week,  for  then  'twas  out  that 
Ben's  maiden  had  took  me,  and  that  I'd  got 
grandfather's  money.  Everybody  was  wondrous 
kind,  except  Farmer  Dench,  for,  though  a  slight 
sort  of  man,  he  proved  a  bit  obstinate,  and 
wouldn't  say,  '  Good  -  bye '  to  Betty  without  a 
struggle.  The  trouble  there  was  his  mother, 
for  Dench  had  a  tidy  place,  and  made  both  ends 
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meet,  year  by  year,  with  a  few  pounds  put  away 
to  goody  as  well  ;  but  his  mother  had  took  a 
fierce  dislike  to  Betty's  character,  and  so  she 
managed  to  get  Gregory  Dench  off  her,  though 
at  some  cost.  Because,  too  often  them  that 
do  their  duty  by  us,  and  strive  to  help  us,  even 
though  they  succeed,  don't  get  no  thanks,  and 
Gregory  cussed  his  mother  for  an  obstinate  and 
jealous  fool,  and  said  she  was  a  silly  creature 
as  couldn't  make  up  her  mind  to  have  another 
woman  to  reign  at  Nine  Trees,  and  so  on.  But 
his  mother  didn't  mind  much  what  he  said  and 
thought  of  her,  so  long  as  she  kept  him  from 
marrying  Betty.  And  no  doubt  she  thought  I 
was  an  angel  sent  from  Heaven  to  help  her 
son  out  of  his  fix. 

So  I  got  her,  and  then,  as  if  that  weren't  enough 
fortune,  grandfather's  lawyer  was  able  to  tell 
me  my  money  was  good  for  much  more  than 
eighty  pounds  a  year.  Sharp  as  a  needle  in 
such  matters  was  Lawyer  Coode,  of  Ashburton, 
and  he  very  soon  showed  me  that  I  might  have 
a  safe  hundred  a  year  instead  of  eighty. 

"You  can't  take  less  than  five  per  centum 
nowadays,"  he  said,  "and  there's  some  reason 
to  expect  even  more  than  that.  You're  fortunate, 
Tom  Gaunter,  to  get  this  trifle  just  now,  because 
such  an  investment  as  I  can  offer  you  don't  go 
begging  long,  and  only  a  bit  of  pure  luck  sends 
it  to  you." 

"This    trifle,"    he    called    my    two    thousand 
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pounds !  But,  no  doubt,  to  Nicholas  Coode, 
with  all  the  uppermost  people's  business  in  his 
hands,  it  seemed  a  sum  of  no  account.  An  old 
firm  of  good  renown,  you  see,  and  Nicholas  had 
followed  his  father  and  his  grandfather  before 
him  in  the  business,  and  was  as  well  thought 
upon  as  they  had  been. 

So  he  did  me  that  good  service,  and  transferred 
my  money  from  some  silly,  old  stuff,  where  grand- 
father had  put  it,  to  a  modern  business — china 
clay  works  on  Dartymoor  it  was,  and  within  a 
ride  from  Princetown.  In  fact,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  a  month  later,  I  took  my  pony  and 
went  up  over  to  see  the  place,  and  felt,  of  course, 
'twas  mine,  in  a  manner  of  speaking.  But  as 
yet  the  ground  weren't  much  more  than  scratched, 
though  any  seeing  eye  could  tell  there  was  going 
to  be  fine  beds  of  china  clay  turned  over 
presently. 

The  banns  was  up,  and  me  and  Betty  had 
heard  'em  given  out  for  the  first  time  of  axing, 
when  two  terrible  awkward  things  fell  upon  me 
in  one  and  the  same  night.  In  fact,  I  don't 
know  which  of  they  two  events  hit  hardest.  As 
for  the  first,  Betty  explained  the  mystery  away, 
so  I  had  to  let  it  go  on  her  word,  liking  it  little, 
however ;  but  the  second,  nobody  explained  away, 
for  'twas  beyond  the  power  of  man  so  to  do. 

I  was  going  over  to  Ashburton  to  see  Lawyer 
Coode,  and  sign  some  documents  and  take  up 
my  shares  in  the  King  Tor  China  Clay  Company, 
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when,  walking  on  the  grass-side  by  New  Bridge 
over  Dart,  who  should  I  find  but  my  Betty 
and  Farmer  Dench !  They  was  sitting  on  the 
bridge,  a  lot  closer  together  than  there  was  any 
need,  and  if  his  arm  weren't  round  her  waist, 
then  I  can't  see  by  moonlight.  At  any  rate,  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  parties,  and  I  drew  up 
and  got  a  bit  sarcastic  about  it. 

But  Betty  had  a  tongue  like  a  razor,  and  I 
very  soon  found  that  it  was  me  began  to  look 
the  fool,  not  them. 

"You  ban't  the  only  man  in  the  world,  Tom, 
my  dear,"  she  said.  "  And  because  I'm  tokened 
to  you,  that's  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  take  a 
walk  with  anybody  else.  'Tis  a  free  country," 
she  said,  '*  and  if  me  and  Greg  here  can't  exchange 
opinions  and  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  river 
without  getting  your  shirt  out,  then  I  reckon  I 
shall  have  to  think  twice,  my  darling  Tom, 
though  the  banns  be  up  ;  because  I'm  a  large- 
minded  woman,  and  Greg's  a  large-minded  man, 
and  you  cut  a  very  poor  figure  afore  us,  goggling 
your  eyes  and  trying  to  say  nasty  things,  and 
only  saying  silly  ones." 

**Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks,"  put  in 
Farmer  Dench  ;  and  then  I'm  sorry  to  say  I 
lost  my  temper  and  swore  that  for  two  pins  I'd 
knock  'em  both  in  the  river  I 

They  laughed  at  that,  and  Betty  told  me  to 
run  about  my  business  and  not  make  a  show 
of  myself. 
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'*  The  very  owls  be  laughing  at  you,  you  dear 
creature,"  she  said.  '<So  just  cool  down  and 
trot  off  to  Ashburton ;  and  if  we  don't  grow 
tired  of  waiting,  we'll  bide  here  and  all  walk 
home  together." 

"Respect  yourself  and  then  others  will  respect 
you,  Tom  Gaunter,"  added  Gregory;  and  with 
that  I  left  'em — in  a  proper  hell  of  a  temper.  I 
heard  'em  laughing  before  I  was  out  of  earshot, 
and  I  didn't  calm  down  again  till  I  lifted  the 
knocker  at  Lawyer  Goode's.  Then  another 
strange  thing  overtook  me,  for  his  housekeeper 
came  out  with  a  bit  of  puzzling  news.  Nicholas 
Goode  weren't  home,  and  he  hadn't  been  home 
for  a  week.  Nobody,  high  or  low,  could  tell 
what  had  befallen  him,  and  the  general  opinion 
was  that  he'd  been  drowned  in  Dart,  or  else 
lost  his  memory,  and  forgot  his  name,  and  been 
locked  up  in  a  hospital,  as  happens  sometimes 
with  busy  people.  But,  anyway,  he  had  dis- 
appeared into  thin  air,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
nought  was  to  be  done  but  trapse  home  again 
a  good  bit  down-daunted.  Not  that  I  troubled 
overmuch  about  the  lawyer,  because  I  doubted 
not  a  famous  man  like  him  couldn't  be  hid  long ; 
but  when  I  got  back  to  New  Bridge,  and  found 
Dench  and  Betty  had  gone,  I  did  feel  a  lot  put 
about.  In  fact,  I  got  terrible  melancholy,  and 
to  finish  up  with,  when  I  reached  home,  my 
Aunt  Sarah,  who  kept  house  for  me  in  them 
days,   had   the  toothache    and  was  quotted  over 
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the  fire,   and   much   too  sorry   for  herself  to   be 
any  comfort  to  me. 

So  I  just  hid  my  feelings  and  went  to  bed, 
though,  if  I'd  been  a  proper  nephy,  I  did  ought 
to  have  forgot  my  own  troubles  and  gone  out 
to  the  chemist  for  the  poor  woman. 

But  next  day  it  was  all  right  with  Betty, 
because  she  come  round  before  breakfast  in  great 
humility.  She  begged  me  to  forgive  her ;  and 
a  man  like  me,  that  never  harboured  vengeance 
against  a  mouse,  soon  did  so.  She  said  as 
Dench  had  given  her  a  drop  of  sloe  gin  before 
they  started  on  their  walk,  and  that  it  had  got 
in  her  head  and  made  her  upsome  and  saucy, 
and  she  vowed  as  she'd  never  go  out  with  him 
or  any  other  man  again — except  me.  And  Aunt 
Sarah  went  off  and  had  her  tooth  drawed  the 
first  minute  she  could,  so  she  was  all  right 
too.  But  it  weren't  till  ten  days  later  that  we 
found  that  Lawyer  Coode  was  all  right  also ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  me  and  a  good  few  other 
unfortunate  people  found  we  was  all  wrong.  In 
a  word,  he'd  bolted,  and  when  his  affairs  was 
looked  into,  they  found  proper  ruination.  The 
best  part  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  that  anointed 
scamp  had  got  off  with,  and  such  was  his  clever- 
ness that,  though  they  hunted  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  for  him,  he  was  never  seen  nor  heard 
about  again.  A  terrible  come-along-of-it,  and 
not  a  few  widows  and  orphans  left  with  nought 
afore  them   but  the  workhouse.      And   my   little 
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lot  was  gone  along  with  the  rest ;  for  the  King 
Tor  China  Clay  folk  had  never  heard  of  me, 
or  seen  the  cash.  In  fact,  the  wily  dog  took 
every  penny  he  could  claw  together,  including 
his  own  old  housekeeper's  savings.  And  him 
a  regular  churchgoer,  if  you  can  believe  it,  and 
vicar's  churchwarden,  and  Captain  of  the  Church 
Lads'  Brigade ! 

They  said  that  he'd  gone  to  America,  or 
maybe  Australia,  if  not  South  Africa,  under  a 
false  name;  but  they  never  took  him,  and  I 
never  saw  my  two  thousand  pounds  no  more. 

When  the  murder  was  out,  I  went  up  the 
next  evening  to  Ben  Blades  for  a  bit  of  con- 
solation ;  but  only  to  be  flummoxed  again  when 
I  found  his  view  of  the  catastrophe. 

He  said  the  world  was   divided    into   two  sort 
of  folk,    fools    and    knaves,    and,    so    far    as    he 
could    see,    an    honest    man    was    as    rare    as   a 
November   swallow.       In    fact,    he   was    properly 
angry  with  me,  and  not  sorry  for  me  at  all  ;  and 
he  said  a  thing  or  two  that  made  my  head  spin. 
And    there    wasn't   no    more   whisky   going    nor 
nothing   like   that.      He   talked   a   lot   about   the 
trouble   that  fools    make   in   the  world,   and  said 
he  never  guessed  I  could  be  such  a  zany  ;   then, 
sudden  as  a  crisshawk  striking,   he  told  me  that 
I    mustn't    expect  to    marry    Betty   now    all    my 
money  was  gone. 

"Not  at  once— I  know  that,"  I  said.     '"Tis  a 
difference  of  a  hundred  a  year,  not  to  name  a  bit 
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over  for  furniture  ;  and  as  I  get  but  a  pound  a 
week  and  ten  bob  at  Christmas,  I  quite  understand 
we  can't  joia  yet,  though  the  banns  have  been 
cried  and  everything  done  right  and  regular.  I'm 
a  very  reasonable  sort  of  man,"  I  told  Benjamin 
Blades,    "and  don't  ask  for  impossibilities." 

He  grumbled  and  used  a  bit  of  bad  language, 
and  left  it  at  that ;  and  then,  deadly  slow,  but  sure, 
Betty  began  to  cool  off  me.  There  was  always  a 
chance  the  lawyer  would  be  catched,  of  course,^  so 
she  didn't  hurry  ;  but  as  time  went  on,  and  nothing 
turned  up,  she  drifted  slowly  away,  and,  though 
I  could  ill  believe  my  senses,  the  fearful  truth  soon 
stared  me  in  the  face.  'Twas  then,  as  it  seemed, 
Providence,  that  had  hit  me  such  a  cruel  knock, 
did  Gregory  Dench  a  proper  good  turn  ;  for  his 
mother  dropped— an  ailing  woman  always,  and 
only  her  pluck  had  kept  her  going  so  long.  But 
she  went  to  her  grave  ;  and  so  there  was  nothing 
left  to  keep  Gregory  in  two  minds  about  Betty  ; 
and,  before  you  could  blow  your  nose,  she'd  thrown 
me  over  for  good  and  all,  and  gone  to  him. 

Yes,  she  could  do  that  and  face  the  countryside 
as  if  it  was  an  everyday  sort  of  adventure  for  an 
honest  woman;  and  her  father  backed  her  up,  of 
course,  saying  that  you  never  know  when  you've 
got  to  cut  a  loss,  and  explaining  that  his  fine  girl 
mustn't  be  suffered  to  grow  into  an  old  maid  just 
because  my  luck  was  out  and  I  couldn't  afford  to 
wed  her.  And  a  good  few  agreed  with  Ben 
Blades,  though  most  of  my  neighbours  felt  sorry 
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for  me  and  thought  it  terrible  hard  lines.  Yet  all, 
somehow,  agreed  that  Betty  couldn't  in  reason  be 
asked  to  wait  till  my  wages  went  to  twenty-five 
bob — a  thing  that  didn't  promise  to  happen  in  a 
minute  by  any  means. 

So  I  lost  her,  and  I  began  talking  pretty  loud 
against  Providence,  and  saying  strong  things 
that  would  have  been  better  not  uttered  afore  the 
people. 

In  fact,  life  looked  so  black  as  a  thunder-cloud, 
turn  which  way  I  could,  and  such  was  the  nature 
of  my  misfortunes  that  they  had  a  funny  side  for 
other  people,  as  our  misfortunes  often  have ;  for 
many  folk,  who  never  laugh  at  anything  else,  can 
always  manage  to  squeeze  out  a  bit  of  a  smile  at 
a  friend  in  trouble. 

I  dare  say  it  took  me  ten  year  to  live  that 
adventure  down,  and  even  then  I  shouldn't  have 
done  so  but  for  Betty  Blades  herself.  She  took 
Dench,  of  course,  as  soon  as  Gregory's  mother 
went  underground,  and  then,  little  by  little,  the 
dead  woman  was  proved  right,  and  the  living 
man  found  himself  terribly  mistaken.  And  I, 
dwelling  almost  at  their  door,  you  may  say,  was 
in  the  very  peculiar  position  of  watching  happen 
to  Gregory  Dench  all  the  things  that  would  have 
happened  to  me.  'Tis  too  painful  a  subject  to  go 
over  year  by  year,  but,  in  a  word,  Betty  turned 
out  a  proper  she-devil  as  a  wife,  and  Greg  talked 
about  her  openly  as  '  the  terror  that  flieth  by 
night,'  and  other    such-like    names,    before  he'd 
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been  wedded   two  years.     She  was  far  too  clever 
for  him,  and  had  him  under  her  heel  from  the  first ; 
and  I  knew  enough  of  my  own  character  to  be 
fatal  sure  my  position  as  her  husband  would  have  . 
been  just  the  same.     She  spent  his  money  with 
both  hands,  and  soon   tore  the  heart  out  of  his 
savings.     She  was  a  great  gadabout  also,  and  the 
only  useful   thing  which   she   might   have   done, 
which  was  to  bring  him  a  brave  babby  or  two, 
she  didn't  do.     She  scolded  and  bullied  him  and 
kept  him  awake   of  nights  ;  she   fed  him   ill  and 
spoke   scornfully   of   him   afore   the   people  ;    she 
made  him  a  figure  of  fun   and   broke   his  heart. 
Such  treatment  soon  left  its  mark  on  the  man,  and, 
my  eyes  being  sharp  to   note  every  turn  of  the 
tragedy,  I  watched  how  the  grey  began  to  come 
into  Gregory's  hair,  and  his  back  to  get  round, 
and  his  head  to  droop,  like  a  tree  that's  forced  to 
fight  the  fierce,  unsleeping  wind.     He  lost  his  old 
smart  look,  and  was  a  lot  oftener  in    '  The  Jolly 
Welcome '  than  what  he  used  to  be ;  and  it  shook 
him  off  his  churchgoing  a  bit  also,   and  spoiled 
his  usefulness  in   a   good   many  directions.     Ten 
year  he  had  of  it,  and  all  that  time  I  used  to  say, 
as  I  watched  the  man,  "There,  but  for  the  mercy 
of  God,  goes  Tommy  Gaunter  !  " 

And,  as  for  me,  in  fulness  of  time  I  took  Jane 
White— one  of  the  Postbridge  Whites  she  was, 
and  a  happy  and  fortunate  match  we  made.  She 
died  a  bit  ago,  having  lived  just  five  years  over 
our  silver  wedding ;  and  never  a  man  was  more 
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blessed  in  his  wife  and  childer  than  me.  But,  of 
course,  a  fierce  and  reckless  creature  like  Betty 
couldn't  be  expected  to  come  to  no  silver  wedding. 
Women  must  take  a  bit  of  thought  for  their  men 
if  they  want  luxuries  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  Gregory 
Dench  died,  a  worn  out,  broken  creature,  in  his 
fifties,  and  them  who  ministered  to  him  at  the 
last,  of  which  his  wife  wasn't  one,  heard  him  say 
that  Death  was  the  only  friend  he'd  got  left.  A 
very  sad  downfall ;  for  among  other  things  that 
the  woman  took  from  him  was  his  self-respect ; 
and  no  man  can  go  far  without  that  —  except 
downhill. 

So,  looking  at  it  all  round,  I  felt  my  two 
thousand  pounds  was  terrible  well  spent,  and 
the  way  of  God  was  justified  afore  my  eyes,  and 
His  mercy  and  lovingkindness  made  clear  to 
me.  And  nowadays,  when  I  hear  impatient,  rude 
people  crying  out  and  saying  things  disrespectful 
to  Providence,  I  say:  ''Wait — wait,  you  silly 
creatures,  and  give  Heaven  its  own  time."  Yet, 
even  so,  life's  all  a  mystery,  and  the  way  of  it 
hidden  beyond  our  sharpest  sight.  For  why  was 
Dench  delivered  bound  to  the  lions,  in  Bible 
phrase,  and  why  was  I  saved  ?  Who  can  answer 
that  deep  question  ? 

Yes,  and  Betty's  still  living.  She's  a  huckster 
down  to  Plymouth  now.  Married  again,  she 
did  —  a  man  who  hadn't  heard  her  history  with 
her  first.  And  yet,  by  all  accounts,  she's  quite 
successful  with  the  second.     'Tis  said  they  get  on 
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and  make  money ;  so  no  doubt  the  devil  have  died 
down  out  of  her  in  her  old  age.  Human  nature's 
like  that.  You  can't  make  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
for  it,  or  argue  from  one  case  to  another.  'Tis 
just  a  nest  of  astonishments,  with  about  one 
pleasant  surprise  to  every  ten  of  the  other  sort. 


THE   END 
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